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EPISTLE   DEDICATORY. 


The  cheerful  breeze  sets  fair;  we  fill  our  nil. 
And  Kttd  before  it.    When  the  critic  startB, 
And  ang;rily  unites  his  begs  of  wind, 
Then  we  Uy-to,  end  let  the  blast  go  by. 

Uu  nois. 


Worthy  and  gentle  Reader^ 

I  DEDICATE  this  little  book  to  thee  with  many 
fears  and  misgivings  of  heart  Being  a  stranger 
to  thee,  and  having  never  administered  to  thy 
wants  nor  to  thy  pleasures,  I  can  ask  nothing  at 
thy  handsy  save  the  common  courtesies  of  life. 
Perchance,  too,  what  I  have  written  will  be  little 

VOL.    I.  B 
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to  thy  taste ; — for  it  is  little  in  accordance  with 
tl\e  stirring  spirit  of  the  present  age.  If  so,  I 
crave  thy  forbearance  for  having  thought,  that 
even  the  busiest  mind  might  not  be  a  stranger  to 
those  moments  of  repose,  when  the  clock  of  time 
cHcks  drowsily  behind  the  door,  and  trifles  be- 
come the  amusement  of  the  wise  and  great. 

Besides,  what  perils  await  the  adventurous 
author,  who  laimches  forth  into  the  uncertain 
current  of  public  favour  in  so  frail  a  bark  as 
this  !  The  very  rocking  of  the  tide  may  over- 
set him ;  or  peradventure  some  freebooting  critic, 
prowling  about  the  great  ocean  of  letters,  may 
descry  his  strange  colours, — hail  him  through  a 
i^ray  goose  quill,  and  perhaps  sink  him  without 
more  ado.  Indeed,  the  success  of  an  unknown 
author  is  as  uncertain  as  the  wind.  "  When 
a  book  is  first  to  appear  in  the  world,"  says  a 
celebrated  French  writer,  **  one  knows  not  whom 
to  consult  to  learn  its  destiny.  The  stars  pre- 
side not  over  its  nativity.  Their  influences  have 
no  operation  on  it ;  and  the  most  confident  as- 
trologers dare  not  foretel  the  diverse  risks  of 
fortune  it  must  run." 
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It  is  from  such  considerations,  wrniJiy  reader, 
that  I  would  fain  bespeak  thy  frien^  offices  at 
the  outset  But  in  asking  these;  I  WouFd  not 
forestall  thy  good  opinion  too  far/  lest  ill  the 
sequel  I  should  disappoint  diy  kind' wishes.  I 
ask  only  a  welcome  and  God-speed  ;^' hofiing, 
that  when  thou  hast  read  these  pages,  thott  wilt 
say  to  me,  in  the  words  of  Nick  Bottom,  the 
weaver,  "  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaint- 
ance, good  Master  Cobweb.** 

Very  sincerely  thine,. 

The  AutHok. 
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THE 


PILGRIM   OF   OUTRE-MER. 


Si  j'ai  long  terns  ^t^  en  Romanie, 
£t  oQtre-mer  hit  mon  pelerinage. 

ThIBAUT,  RoI  OB  NAfABBB. 


THE 


PILGRIM-OF-OUTRE-MER. 


I  am  a  Palmerp  as  ye  te, 

WhiclM  of  my  lyfe  mvche  part  have  spent, 

la  nuny  a  fiqfie  and  lane  cuntrie. 

At  pilgrimt  do  of  good  intent — Tnm  Four  P  V. 


*  LrsTEMYTH,  ye  godely  gentylmen,  and  all 
that  ben  hereyn  !*  I  am  a  pilgrim  benighted  on 
my  way,  and  crare  a  shelter  tfll  the  storm  ia 
over,  and  a  seat  by  the  fireside  in  this  honour- 
able company.  As  a  stranger  I  claim  this 
courtesy  at  your  hands;  and  will  repay  your 
hospitable  welcome  with  tales  of  the  countries 
I  have  passed  through  in  my  pilgrimage. 

This  is  a  custom  of  the  olden  time.  In  the 
days  of  chivalry  and  romance,  every  baron  bold, 
perched  aloof  in  his  feudal  castle,  welcomed  the 
stranger  to  his  halls,  and  listened  with  delight  to 
the  pilgrim*s  tale,  and  the  song  of  the  troiiba- 
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dour.  Both  pilgrim  and  troubadour  had  their 
tales  of  wonder  from  a  distant  land,  embellished 
with  the  magic  of  oriental  exaggeration.  Their 
salutation  was, 

•  Lordyng  lystnith  to  my  tale, 
That  h  meryer  than  the  nightingale.' 

The  soft  luxuriance  of  the  eastern  clime  bloomed 
in  the  song  of  the  bard ;  and  the  wild  and  roman- 
tic tales  of  regions  so  far  off  as  to  be  regarded 
as  almost  a  fairy  land,  were  well  suited  to  the 
childish  credulity  of  an  age  when  what  is  now 
called  the  old  world  was  in  its  childhood.  Those 
times  have  passed  away.  The  world  has  giown 
wilier  and  less  credulous ;  and  the  tales  which 
then  delighted,  delight  no  longer.  But  man  has 
not  changed  his  nature.  He  still  retains  the 
same  curiosity — the  same  love  of  novelty — the 
same  fondness  for  romance,  and  tales  by  the 
chimney-corner — and  the  same  desire  of  wearing 
out  the  rainy  day  and  the  long  winter  evening 
with  the  illusions  of  fancy,  and  the  fairy  sketches 
of  the  poet's  imagination.  It  is  as  true  now  as 
ever,  that 

'  Off  talys,  and  tryfulles,  many  man  tellys  : 

Sume  byn  trew,  and  bume  byn  el  lis  ; 
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A  null  nay  Atyti  feidie  tb«  day  t]i«t  Ung  tymt  difelKi 
With  harpyag,  and  pipyag,  and  othtr  ocry  spellit, 
Wyth  gle,  and  wyth  game.' 

The  Pays  d'Outre-Mer,  or  the  Land  beyond  the 
Sea,  is  a  name  by  which  the  pUgiimt  and  Cni* 
saders  of  old  usually  designated  the  Holy  Land. 
Ii  tooy  in  a  certain  sense,  ha^e  been  a  pilgrim^  of 
Outre-Mer ;  for  to  my  youthftil  imagination  the 
old  world  was  a  kind  of  Holy  Land,  lying  afar 
off  beyond  the  blue  horizon  of  the  ocean ;  and 
when  its  shores  first  rose  upon  my  sight,  loom- 
ing through  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  the  sea,  my 
heart  swelled  with  the  deep  emotions  of  the 
pilgrim,  when  he  sees  afisur  the  spire  which  rises 
abore  the  shrine  of  his  devotion* 

In  this  my  pilgrimage,  **  I  have  passed  many 
lands  and  countries,  and  searched  many  ftill 
strange  places.**  I  have  traversed  France  from 
Normandy  to  Navaire;  smoked  my  pipe  in  a 
Flemish  inn ;  floated  through  Holland  in  a  Trek« 
schuit ;  trimmed  my  midnight  lamp  in  a  German 
university ;  wandered  and  mused  amid  the  classic 
scenes  of  Italy ;  and  listened  to  the  gay  guitar 
and  merry  Castanet  on  the  borders  of  the  blue 
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Guadalquiver.  The  recollection  of  many  of  the 
scenes  I  have  passed  through  is  still  fresh  in  my 
mind  ;  while  the  memory  of  others  is  fast  fading 
away,  or  is  blotted  out  for  ever.  But  now  1 
will  stay  the  too  busy  hand  of  time,  and  call 
back  the  shadowy  past.  Perchance  the  old  and 
the  wise  may  accuse  me  of  frivolity ;  but  I  see 
in  this  fair  company  the  bright  eye  and  listen- 
ing ear  of  youth, — an  age  less  rigid  in  its  cen- 
sure and  more  willing  to  be  pleased.  **  To  gen- 
tlewomen and  their  loves  is  consecrated  all  the 
wooing  language,  allusions  to  love-passions,  and 
sweet  embraccments  feigned  by  the  muse  *mongst 
hills  and  rivers  ;  whatsoever  tastes  of  descrip- 
tion, battel,  story,  abstruse  antiquity,  and  law 
of  the  kingdome,  to  the  more  severe  critic.  To 
the  one,  be  contenting  enjoyments  of  their  aus- 
picious desires  ;  to  the  other,  a  happy  attendance 
of  their  chosen  muses."* 

And  now  fair  dames  and  courteous  gentlemen, 
il'wc  me  attentive  audience  : — 

*  Lordyng  ly^stnitb  to  my  tale, 
That  is  m<rrver  than  the  ni'jhtingale.' 


•  Selden's  Prefatory  Discourse   to  the    notes    in    Drayton's 
Polv-OIbion. 


THE 


NORMAN  DILIGENCE 


J 


THE 


NORMAN    DILIGENCE. 


The  French  guides,  otherwiae  called  the  poetiUtiis,  have  one 
meet  diaboUcall  custome  in  their  travelliDg  upon  the  wayes« 
Diabolicall  it  may  be  well  called  ;  for  wheneoerer  their  hones 
doe  a  little  anger  them,  they  will  say  in  their  Inry,  AlUmt,  diabU, 
— ^that  is.  Go,  thou  divel.    This  I  know  by  mine  ownezpeiience* 

Cokyat's  CnuDiTici. 


It  waa  early  in  the  ''leafy  month  of  June''  that 
I  trayelled  through  the  beautiful  province  of  Nor- 
mandy. As  France  was  the  firat  foreign  country 
I  visited,  every  thing  wore  an  air  of  freshness  and 
novelty,  which  pleased  my  eye,  and  kept  my  fancy 
constantly  busy.  Life  was  like  a  dream.  It  was 
a  luxury  to  breathe  again  the  free  air,  after  having 
been  so  long  cooped  up  at  sea:  and,  like  a  long- 
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imprisoned  bird  let  loose  from  its  cage,  my  imagi- 
nation revelled  in  the  freshness  and  sunshine  of 
the  morning  landscape. 

On  every  side,  valley  and  hill  were  covered 
with  a  carpet  of  soft  velvet  green.  The  birds 
were  singing  merrily  in  the  trees,  and  the  land- 
scape wore  that  look  of  gaiety  so  well  described 
in  the  quaint  language  of  an  old  romance,  making 
the  '*  sad,  pensive,  and  aching  heart  to  rejoice,  and 
to  throw  off  mourning  and  sadness."  Here  and 
there  a  cluster  of  chestnut-trees  shaded  a  thatch- 
roofed  cottage,  and  little  patches  of  vineyard  were 
scattered  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  mingling  their 
delicate  green  with  the  deep  hues  of  the  early 
summer  grain.  The  whole  landscape  had  a  fresh 
breezy  look.  It  was  not  hedged  in  from  the  high 
ways,  but  lay  open  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and 
seemed  to  welcome  him  with  open  arms.  1  felt 
less  a  stranger  in  the  land ;  and  as  my  eye  traced 
the  dusty  road  winding  along  through  a  rich  cul- 
tivated country,  and  skirted  on  either  side  with 
blossomed  fruit-trees,  and  occasionally  caught 
glimpses  of  a  little  farm-house  resting  in  a  green 
hollow,  and  lapped  in  the   bosom  of   plenty,  I 


felt  that  I  wa«  fti  a  pro«per<niB»  hospitoMey  «iut 
happy  hmi* 

I  had  takenmy  seat  on  th^lap  of  the  diligeacOf  * 
in  order  to  haire  a  better  view  of  thecountryy  It 
was  one  of  those  ponderous  vehkles  whfcb  totter  ^ 
slowly  along  (he  paved  roads  of  Praneoi  )aboar- 
ing  beneath  a  mountain  of  truidLS  and  bales  of 
afl  descriptions  i  and,  like  the  IVojan  horse^  bore 
a  groaning  mnltitude  within  it  It  was  a  curious 
and  cumbersome  machine,  resemUing  the  bo- 
dies of  three  coaches  placed  upon  one  carriq^e, 
with  a  cabriolet  on  top  for  outside  passengers. 
On  the  paneb  of  each  door  were  painted  the 
fleurs-de-lis  of  France,  and  upon  the  side  ot 
the  coach  emblazoned,  in  golden  charactera; 
'*  £sBphittition  G6n6rale  des  MetsagerieiJtoyaleM 
de§  D%Ugence9  fcur  le  Hanre,  BrnteUf  et  Paru*' 

It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the  motley, 
groups  that  filled  the  four  quarters  of  this  littl« 
world.  There  was  the  dusty  tradesman,  with 
green  coat  and  cotton  umbrella ;  the  sallow  inva- 
lid, in  scaU<ap  and  cloth  shoes ;  the  priest  in 
his  eassocki  the  peasant  in  his  frock,  anda  whol^ 
ftuwiy  of  squalling  children.  My  fellow-travellers 
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on  top  were,  a  gay  subaltern,  with  fierce  mus- 
tache, and  a  nut-brown  village  beauty  of  sweet 
sixteen.  The  subaltern  wore  a  military  undress, 
and  a  little  blue  cloth  cap,  in  the  shape  of  a  cow- 
bell, trimmed  smartly  with  silver  lace,  and 
cocked  on  one  side  of  his  head.  The  brunette 
was  decked  out  with  a  staid  white  Norman  cap, 
nicely  starched  and  plaited,  and  nearly  three  feet 
high,  a  rosary  and  cross  about  her  neck,  a  lin- 
sey-wolsey  gown,  and  wooden  shoes. 

The  personage  who  seemed  to  rule  this  little 
world  with  absolute  sway  was  a  short  pursy  man, 
witli  a  busy,  self-satisfied  air,  and  a  sonorous 
title  of  Monsieur  le  Conducteur.  As  insignia  of 
office,  he  wore  a  little  round  fur  cap  and  fur- 
trimmed  jacket  ;  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  small 
leathern  portfolio,  containing  his  way-bill.  He 
sat  with  us  on  the  top  of  the  diligence,  and  with 
comic  gravity  issued  his  mandates  to  the  postillion 
below,  like  some  petty  monarch  speaking  from 
his  tlu'one.  In  every  dingy  village  we  thun- 
dered through,  he  had  a  thousand  commissions 
to  execute  and  to  receive :  a  package  to  throw 
out  on  this  side,  and  another  to  take  in  on  that: 
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a  whisper  for  the  landlady  at  the  inn  ;  a  love-let- 
ter and  a  kiss  for  her  daughter ;  and  a  wink  or  a 
snap  of  his  fingers  for  the  chambermaid  at  the 
window.  Then  there  were  so  many  questions 
to  be  aaked  and  answered  while  changing  horses ! 
Every  body  had  a  word  to  say.  It  was  Mon- 
sieur le  Conducteur!  here;  Monsieur le  Conduc- 
teur!  there.  He  was  in  complete  bustle;  till  at 
length  crying  En  route/  he  ascended  the  dizzy 
hdghty  and  we  lumbered  away  in  a  cloud  of 
dust. 

But  what  most  attracted  my  attention  was  the 
grotesque  appearance  of  the  postillion  and  the 
horses.  He  was  a  comical-looking  little  fellow, 
already  past  the  heyday  of  life,  with  a  thin,  sharp 
countenance,  to  which  the  smoke  of  tobacco  and 
the  fumes  of  wine  had  given  the  dusty  look  of 
wrinkled  parchment  He  was  equipped  in  a  short 
jacket  of  purple  velvet,  set  off  with  a  red  collar, 
and  adorned  with  silken  cord.  Tight  pantaloons 
of  bright  yellow  leather  arrayed  his  pipe-atem 
legs,  which  were  swallowed  up  in  a  Iinge  pair  of 
wooden  boots,  iron-fastened,  and  armed  with  long 
rattling  spurs.   Hi«  shirt-coUar  was  of  vastdimen- 
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sions,  and  between  it  and  the  broad  brim  of  his 
high,  bell-crownedy  varnished  hat  projected  an 
eel*skin  queue,  with  a  little  tuft  of  frizzled  hair, 
like  a  powder-puff,  at  the  end,  bobbing  up  and 
down  with  the  motion  of  the  rider,  and  scattering 
a  white  cloud  around  him. 

The  horses  which  drew  the  diligence  were 
harnessed  to  it  with  ropes  and  leather,  and  in  the 
most  uncouth  manner  imaginable.  They  were 
five  in  number;  black,  white,  and  gray-^as 
various  in  size  as  in  colour.  Their  tails  were 
braided  and  tied  up  with  wisps  of  straw ;  and 
when  the  postillion  mounted  and  cracked  his 
heavy  whip,  off  they  started;  one  pulling  this  way, 
another  that, — one  on  the  gallop,  another  trotting, 
and  the  rest  dragging  along  at  a  scrambling  pace, 
between  a  trot  and  a  walk.  No  sooner  did  the 
vehicle  get  comfortably  in  motion,  than  the  postil- 
lion, throwing  the  reins  upon  his  horse*s  neck, 
and  drawing  a  flint  and  steel  from  one  pocket  and 
a  short-stemmed  pipe  from  another,  leisurely 
struck  fire,  and  began  to  smoke.  Ever  and 
anon  some  part  of  the  rope-harness  would  give 
way ;  Monsieur  le  Conducteur  from  on  high  would 
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thunder  forth  an  olitb  or  iwo^  n  beni  wmjal  be 
popped  out  nt  e^ery  wincbw ;  hidf  tk  dosen  vgiem 
exdaim  at  oace,  '*  What's  the  iiiatt«r<"  and  :tfae 
po^tiMioD  apostrophisitig  Ac  diabb  wm  mtuk,. 
Arust  hia  tong  whip  bito  the  leg  •f  hir  hmt^ 
laiaurely  dismount,  a»i  drairing  a  handfiil  of 
packthread  firom  his  poeket»  qiticdy  aal  hiaaiielf 
to  mend  natters  in  the  beat  way  pdsaibtai 

In  Ihts  ttranner  we  toiled  slowly  aloB|f  the  daa^ 
hrghwa J.  Oceanonally  the  scene  waa  eidiveasd 
bjr  a  group  ot  peaaanti,  driving  bsfere  tham^a 
Ktdeass,  laden  with  vegetables  fig  a  nwigthoprinj} 
market  Then  we  wonld  pass  i^  solitary  8he|>^ 
herd,  sitting  by  the  road-side,  with  a  shaggy  dog 
at  his  feet,  guarding  his  flock,  and  Bsaknig  has 
scanty  meal  ontheeontentso(hisw«ttet;or  pcn^ 
drnnoe  a  Mtde  peasant  girl,  in  wooden  shoos, 
leadittgneowbyaoordattaehod  to  her  hono^  to 
browse  along  the  side  of  the  ditch.  Then  we 
would  an  alight  to  ascend  some  fefmidaUeliiU 
on  ibot,  and  be  escorted  up*  by  a  ekonorous  gRmp 
of  sturdy  mendicantSy — aamoyed  b^  the  eeaseloss 
importunity  of  worAleas  beggary»  or  aaoved  to 
pity  by  the  pained  Krnbs  of  the  aged,  and  the 
sightless  eyeballs  of  the  blind. 
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Occasionally,  too,  the  postillion  drew  up  in 
front  of  a  dingy  little  cabaret,  completely  over- 
shadowed by  wide-spreading  trees.  A  lusty 
grape-vine  clambered  up  beside  the  door ;  and  a 
pine  bough  was  thrust  out  from,  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  by  way  of  tavern  bush.  Upon  the  front 
of  the  house  was  generally  inscribed  in  large 
black  letters,  *'  Ici  on   donne  a  boire  et  a 

MANGER  ;  ON  LOGE  A  PIED  ET  A  CHEVAL  ;"  a  sign 

which  may  be  thus  paraphrased — "  Good  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast ;"  but  which  was  once 
translated  by  a  foreigner,  "  Here  they  give  to 
eat  and  drink ;  they  lodge  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back !" 

Thus  one  object  of  curiosity  succeeded  ano- 
ther ;  hill,  valley,  stream,  and  woodland  flitted 
by  me  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  magic  lantern, 
and  one  train  of  thought  gave  place  to  another ; 
till  at  length,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  we 
entered  the  broad  and  shady  avenue  of  fine  old 
trees  which  leads  to  the  western  gate  of  Rouen, 
and  a  few  moments  afterward  were  lost  in  the 
crowds  and  conftision  of  its  narrow  streets. 


THE 
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AT  BOUEN. 
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M9mi§tur  FtiM<.  Je  vewL  Kbfolnnciil  un  Lbn  d*Or ;  pane 
qu*on  dit,  Otk  allez-vous  !  An  Lion  d*Or!-*-D'oik  vcne^voui! 
Dtt  Lion  d*Or ! — Ou  irons-nous  ?  Au  Lion  d'  Or ! — Ou  y  a-t-il 
4eb0iivin?    AnLiond'Or! 

La  R{Os«  Bouoff. 


This  answer  of  Moj^ier  Vkiot  iiiiistlia?e  been 
running  in  my  head  as  die  diligence  atofqied  at 
the  Messagerie ;  for  when  the  fosctetj  who  took 
n»y  luggage,  said, — 

*^  Ou  aUez-YouB,  monweur  ?'* 

I  answered,  without  refleoti<Mi  (for  be  it  said 
with  all  the  veracity  d  a  travell^ ,  at  that  tiae  I 
did  not  know  there  was  a  golden  Hon  in  the  city), 

"  A»  Lion  d'Or.** 

And  so  to  the  Lion  d*Or  we  went 
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AftMMfir  KiMoC  Je  veax  KUolwMiit  un  Lbn  d*Or ;  pane 
qu'on  dit,  Oii  allez-vous  1  Au  Lion  d'Orl-^D'oii  venes>VQut! 
Du  Lion  d'Or  !~0u  irons-nous  t  Au  Lion  d'  Or !— Ou  y  a-t-il 
deboBvinI    An  Lion  d'Or! 

La  Bioss  BojUGC 


This  answer  of  Mol^ier  Vinot  iiiiistlia¥e  been 
running  in  my  kead  as  the  diligenoe  stopped  at 
the  Messagerie ;  for  when  the  piivter,  wko  took 

^y  Ittggage*  said, — 

**  Ou  alles-Yous,  monsieur  ?'* 

I  answered,  without  reflection  (for  be  it  said 
with  all  die  veracity  iji  a  travell^ ,  at  that  tine  I 
did  not  know  there  was  a  golden  licm  in  the  eity), 

"  Aw  Lion  d'Or." 

And  so  to  the  Lion  d*Or  we  went 
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The  hostess  of  the  Golden  Lion  received  me 
with  a  courtesy  and  a  smile,  rang  the  house-bell 
for  a  servant,  and  told  him  to  take  the  gentle- 
man's things  to  number  thirty-five.  I  followed 
him  up  stairs.  One — two  — three — four — five — 
six — seven  !  Seven  stories  high — by  Our  Lady  ! 
— I  counted  them  every  one ;  and  when  I  went 
down  to  remonstrate,  I  counted  them  again ;  so 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  mistake.  When 
I  asked  for  a  lower  room,  the  hostess  told  me  the 
house  was  full ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  going  to 
another  hotel,  she  said  she  should  be  so  very 
sorry,  so  desolee,  to  have  monsieur  leave  her, 
that  I  marched  up  again  to  number  thirty-five. 

After  finding  all  the  fault  I  could  with  the 
chamber,  I  ended,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
most  men  on  such  occasions,  by  being  very  well 
pleased  with  it.  The  only  thing  I  could  possibly 
complain  of  was  my  being  lodged  in  the  seventh 
story,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  learning  to  play  the  French 
horn.  But  to  remunerate  me  for  these  disadvan- 
tages, my  window  looked  down  into  a  market- 
place, and  gave  me  a  distant  view  of  the  towers 
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of  the  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  the  church  and 
abbey  of  St,  Ouen. 

When  I  had  folly  prepared  myself  for  a  ramble 
through  the  city,  it  was  already  sundown  ;  and 
after  the  heat  and  dust  of  theday,  the  freshness  of 
the  long  evening  twilight  was  delightful.  When 
I  enter  a  new  city,  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  satis- 
fied the  first  cravings  of  curiosity  by  rambling  * 
through  its  streets.  Nor  can  I  endure  a  cicerone, 
with  his  eternal  **  This  way,  sir.**  I  never  desire 
to  be  led  directly  to  an  object  worthy  of  a  travel- 
ler's notice,  but  prefer  a  thousand  times  to  find  my 
own  way  and  come  upon  it  by  surprise.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  at  Rouen.  It  was  the  first 
European  city  of  importance  that  I  visited.  There 
#as  an  air  of  antiquity  about  the  whole  city  that 
breathed  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  so  strong  and 
delightfol  was  the  impression  that  it  made  upon 
my  youthful  imagination,  that  nothing  which  I 
afterwards  saw  could  either  equal  or  efface  it.  I 
have  since  passed  through  that  city,  but  f  did  not 
stop.  I  was  unwilling  to  destroy  an  impression 
which,  even  at  this  distant  day,  is  as  firesh  upon 
my  mind  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday. 

VOL.  T.  c 
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With  these  delightful  feelings  I  rambled  on 
from  street  to  street,  till  at  length,  after  threading  a 
narrow  alley,  I  unexpectedly  came  out  in  front  of 
the  niagnificentcathedral.  If  it  had  suddenly  risen 
from  the  earth,  the  effect  could  not  havebeenmore 
powerful  and  instantaneous.  It  completely  over- 
whelmed my  imagination  ;  and  I  stood  for  a  long 
time  motionless,  and  gazing  entranced  upon  the 
stupendous  edifice.  I  had  before  seen  no  speci- 
men of  Gothic  architecture,  save  the  remains  of 
a  little  church  at  Havre,  and  the  massive  towers 
Ix^fore  me — the  lofty  windows  of  stained  glass — 
the  low  portal,  with  its  receding  arches  and  rude 
Ntatues — all  produced  upon  my  unti\avelledmind 
an  impression  of  awful  sublimity.  When  I  en- 
tered the  church,  the  impression  was  still  more 
deep  and  solemn.  It  was  the  hour  of  vespers.  The 
religious  twilight  of  the  place — the  lamps  that 
burned  on  the  distant  altar — the  kneeling  crowd — 
llie  tinklin':^  bell — and  the  chant  oftheeveninu 
srrvice  that  rolled  along  the  vaulted  roof  in  broken 
and  repeated  echoes — filled  me  with  new  and 
intense  emotions.  When  I  gazed  on  the  stu- 
pendous architecture  of  the  church — the  huge 
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colunuis  that  the  eye  followed  up  till  they  vere 
lost  in  the  gathering  duak  of  th^i  aodies  above — 
the  long  and  shadowy  ailes — the  statutes  of 
saints  and  martyrs  that  stood  in-  every  recess — 
the  figures  of  armed  knighta  upoA  the  tdmbs — 
the  uncertain  light  thai  stole  tlurough  the 
painted  windows  of  each  little  ehapel — and 
the  form  of  the  cowled  and  solitary  monk, 
kneeHng  at  the  shrine  of  his  favourite  saint,  or 
passing  between  the  lofty  columna  of  the  church 
— ^all  I  had  read  of,  but  had  not  seen — I  was 
transported  back  to  the  Dark  Ages,  aad  felt  as 
I  shall  never  feel  again. 

On  the  following  day  1  visited  the  renuuB«  of 
an  old  palace,  built  by  Edward  the  Third,  now 
occupied  aa  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  church  and  monastery  of  St.  Antoine. 
I  saw  the  hole  in  the  tower  where  the  ponder- 
ous bell  of  the  abbey  fell  through ;  and  took  a 
peep  at  the  curious  illuminated  manuscript  of 
Daniel  d*Aubonne  in  the  public  library.  The 
temainder  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  visiting 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Su  Ouen, 
which  is  now  transformed  into  the  Hotel  de 
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V'ille,  and  in  strolling  through  its  beautiful 
gardens,  dreaming  of  the  present  and  the  past, 
and  given  up  to  "  a  melancholy  of  my  own." 

At  the  Table  d'Hote  of  the  Golden  Lion,  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  proved  to  be  a  great  antiquarian,  and 
tlioroughly  read  in  all  the  forgotten  lore  of 
the  city.  As  our  tastes  were  somewhat  similar, 
we  were  soon  upon  very  friendly  terms ;  and 
after  dinner  we  strolled  out  to  visit  some  re- 
markable localities,  and  took  the  gloria  together 
in  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

When  we  returned  to  the  Golden  Lion,  he 
entertained  me  with  many  curious  stories  of  the 
spots  we  had  been  visiting.  Among  others,  he 
related  the  following  singular  adventure  of  a 
monk  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Antoine,  which  amused 
iiie  so  much  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  present- 
ing it  to  my  readers.  I  will  not,  however, 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story  ;  for  that  the 
antiquarian  himself  would  not  do.  He  said  he 
found  it  in  an  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  archives  of  the  public  library  ; 
and  I  give  it  as  it  was  told  me,  without  note 
or  comment. 


MARTIN    FRANC, 


AMD 


THE  MONK  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY. 


[The  outlines  of  the  following  tale  were  taken  from  a  Xorman 
Fabliviu  of  the  thirteenth  century,  entitled  Le  Sesretain  Maine. 
To  judj^e  by  the  numerous  imitation!?  of  this  story  which  s^till 
exist  in  old  Norman  poetry,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  prodigious 
favourite  in  its  day,  and  to  have  passed  through  as  many  hands 
as  did  the  body  of  Friar  Gui.  It  probably  had  its  origin  ia 
'*  The  Story  of  the  Little  Hunchback,"  a  tale  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  ;  and  in  modern  times  has  been  imitated  in  the  poetic  tale 
of  "  The  Knight  and  the  Friar,"  by  George  Colman.] 
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AND 


THE  MONK  OF  ST.ANTHONY- 


Scignor,  oiez  une  menreille, 
Conqves  nVistes  ni  pareflle. 
Que  j«  Tos  rwak  dire  et  oonter; 
Or  metts  cuer  a  resceuter. 

Fabliau  du  Boocbiir  d'Abbbviils. 

Lystyn  Lordyngs  to  my  tale. 

And  ye  shall  here  of  one  story. 
Is  better  than  any  wyne  or  ale, 

That  ever  was  made  in  thb  cuntiy. 

Ancibnt  Metrical  Romance. 


In  times  of  old,  there  lived  in  the  city  of 
Rouen,  a  tradesman  named  Martin  FranCi  who, 
by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  had  been  reduced 
from  opulence  to  poverty.  But  poverty,  which 
generally  makes  men  humble  and  laborious, 
only  served  to  make  him  proud  and  lazy ;  and 
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in  proportion  as  he  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  he 
grew  also  prouder  and  lazier.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  live  on  from  day  to  day,  by  now 
and  then  pawning  a  silken  robe  of  his  wife,  or 
selling  a  silver  spoon,  or  some  other  trifle  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  his  better  fortune ;  and 
passed  his  time  pleasantly  enough  in  loitering 
about  the  market-place,  and  walking  up  and 
down  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street. 

The  fair  Marguerite,  his  wife,  was  celebrated 
through  the  whole  city  for  her  beauty,  her  wit, 
and  her  virtue.  She  was  a  brunette,  with  the 
blackest  eye,  the  whitest  teeth,  and  the  ripest 
nut-brown  cheek  in  all  Normandy ;  her  figure 
was  tall  and  stately,  her  hands  and  feet  most 
delicately  moulded,  and  her  swimming  gait  like 
the  motion  of  a  swan.  In  happier  days  she 
had  been  the  delight  of  the  richest  tradesmen 
in  the  city,  and  the  envy  of  the  fairest  dames ; 
and  when  she  became  poor,  her  fame  was  not  a 
little  increased  by  her  cruelty  to  several  sub- 
stantial burghers,  who,  without  consulting  their 
wives,  had  generously  offered  to  stand  between 
her   husband   and   bankruptcy,   and  do  all  in 
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their  power  to  raise  a  worthy  and  respectable 
family. 

The  friends  of  Martin  Franc,  like  the  friends 
of  many  a  ruined  man  before  and  since,  deserted 
him  in  the  day  of  adversity.  Of  all  that  had  eaten 
his  dinners,  and  drunk  his  wine,  and  philandered 
with  his  wife,  none  sought  the  narrow  alley  and 
humble  dwelling  of  the  broken  tradesman  save 
one,  and  that  one  was  Friar  Grui,  the  sacristan 
of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Anthony.  He  was  a  little , 
jolly,  red-fiu;ed  friar,  with  a  leer  in  his  eye,  and 
rather  a  naughty  reputation  for  a  man  of  his 
cloth ;  but  as  he  was  a  kind  of  travelling  gazette, 
and  always  brought  the  latest  news  and  gossip 
of  the  city,  and  besides  was  the  only  person  that 
condescended  to  visit  the  house  of  Martin  Franc, 
— in  fine,  for  the  want  of  a  better,  he  was  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  friend. 

In  these  constant  assiduities,  Friar  Gui  had 
his  secret  motives,  of  which  the  single  heart  of 
Martin  Franc  was  entirely  unsuspicious.  The 
keener  eye  of  his  wife,  however,  soon  discovered 
two  fiu:es  under  the  hood.     She  observed  that 
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the  friar  generally  timed  his  visits  so  as  to  be  at 
the  house  when  Martin  Franc  was  not  at  home — 
that  he  seemed  to  prefer  the  edge  of  the  evening 
— and  that,  as  his  visits  became  more  frequent, 
he  always  had  some  little  apology  ready,  such  as 
**  being  obliged  to  pass  that  way,  he  could  not  go 
by  the  door  without  just  dropping  in  to  see  how^ 
the  good  man  Martin  did/'  Occasionally,  too, 
he  ventured  to  bring  her  some  ghostly  present — 
such  as  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  or 
one  of  those  little  naked  images  which  are 
hawked  about  the  streets  at  the  nativity.  Though 
the  object  of  all  this  w^as  but  too  obvious,  yet  the 
fair  Marguerite  persevered  in  misconstruing  the 
friar's  intentions,  and  in  dexterously  turning  aside 
any  expressions  of  gallantry  that  fell  from  his 
venerable  lips.  In  this  way  Friar  Gui  was  for  a 
long  time  kept  at  bay;  and  Martin  Franc  pre- 
served in  the  day  of  poverty  and  distress  that 
consolation  of  all  this  world's  afflictions — a  friend. 
But,  finally,  things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  the 
honest  tradesman  opened  his  eyes,  and  wondered 
he  had  been  asleep  so  long.      Whereupon  he 
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was  irreverent  enough  to  tweak  the  nose  of  Friar 
Guiy  and  then  to  thrust  lum  into  the  street  by 
the  shoulders. 

Meanwhile  the  times  grew  worse  and  worse. 
One  family  relic  followed  anotheri — the  last 
silken  robe  was  pawned, — the  last  silver  spoon 
sold;  until  at  length  poor  Martin  Franc  was 
forced  to  **  drag  the  devil  by  the  tail  ;*'  in  other 
words,  beggary  stared  him  Ml  in  the  &ce.  But 
the  iGur  Marguerite  did  not  even  then  despair. 
In  those  days  a  belief  in  the  immediate  guardian- 
ship  of  the  saints  was  much  more  strong  and 
prevalent  than  in  these  lewd  and  degenerate 
times ;  and  as  there  seemed  no  great  probability 
of  improving  their  condition  by  any  luoky  change 
which  could  be  brought  about  by  mere  hiunan 
agency,  she  determined  to  try  what  could  be 
done  by  intercession  with  the  patron  saint  of  her 
husband.  Accordingly  she  repaired  one  evening 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Anthony,  to  place  a  votive 
candle  and  ofier  her  prayer  at  the  altar,  which 
stood  in  the  little  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint 
Martin. 
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It  was  already  sunset  when  she  reached  the 
church,  and  the  evening  service  of  the  Virgin 
had  commenced.  A  cloud  of  incense  floated 
before  the  altar  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  organ 
rolled  its  deep  melody  along  the  dim  arches  of 
the  church.  Marguerite  mingled  with  the  kneel- 
ing crowd,  and  repeated  the  responses  in  Latin, 
with  as  much  devotion  as  the  most  learned  clerk 
of  the  convent.  When  the  service  was  over,  she 
repaired  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Martin,  and  lighting 
her  votive  taper  at  the  silver  lamp,  which  burned 
before  his  altar,  knelt  down  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  chapel,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  besought 
the  saint  for  aid  and  protection.  While  she  was 
thus  engaged,  the  church  became  gradually  de- 
serted, till  she  was  left,  as  she  thought,  alone. 
But  in  this  she  was  mistaken ;  for  when  she 
arose  to  depart,  the  portly  figure  of  Friar  Gui 
was  standing  close  at  her  elbow  ! 

'*  A  fair  good  evening  to  my  lady  Margue- 
rite," said  he,  significantly.  *'  St.  Martin  has 
heard  your  prayer,  and  sent  me  to  relieve  your 
poverty." 
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'' Then,  by  the  Virginr  replied  she, '' the  gdod 
saint  is  not  very  fiBlidioua  in  the  choice  of  his 
messengers." 

**  Nay,  good  wife/'  answered  thesfiriar,  nst  at 
all  abashed  by  this  ungraeioua  repl^;  "^  if  the 
tidings  are  good,  what  nmatete  il  who  liie>nies^ 
senger  may  be  i  And  how  dees  Mattin  Franc 
these  days?" 

"  He  is  well,  Sir  Giii,"  replied  Marguerite ; 
*'  and  were  he  present,  I  doubt  not  would  thank 
you  heartily  for  the  interest  you  still  take  in  him 
and  his  poor  wife."  .  ^ 

**  He  has  done  me  wrong,"  coottiiiaed  Ibe 
friar,  without  seeming  to  notice  the  pointedacBs 
of  Marguerite's  reply.  **  But  it  u  our  duty  to 
forgive  our  enemies ;  and  so  let  the  past  bcfer- 
gotten.  I  know  that  he  is  in  want  Here, -take 
this  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  am  still  his  ffieQd."r 

So  saying,  he  drew  a  small  purse  frcxn  the 
sleeve  of  his  habit,  and  profiered  it  to  his  com- 
panion. I  know  not  whether  it  were  a  sugges- 
tion of  St  Martin,  but  true  it  is,  that  the  fiir 
lady  of  Martin  Franc  seemed  to  lend  a  more 
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willing  ear  to  the  earnest  whispers  of  the  friar. 
At  length  she  said, — 

**  Put  up  your  purse  ;  to-day  I  can  neither  de- 
liver your  gift  nor  your  message.  Martin  Franc 
has  gone  from  home.'* 

"  Then  keep  it  for  yourself." 

**  Nay,  Sir  Monk,"  replied  Marguerite,  casting 
down  her  eyes  ;  **  I  can  take  no  bribes  here  in 
the  church,  and  in  tlie  very  chapel  of  my  hus- 
band's patron  saint.  You  shall  bring  it  to  me 
at  my  house,  an  you  will,  Sir  Gui." 

The  friar  put  up  the  purse,  and  the  conversa- 
tion w^liich  followed  was  in  a  low  and  indistinct 
undertone,  audible  only  to  the  ears  for  which  it 
was  intended.  At  length  the  interview  ceased  ; 
and — O  woman  !  the  last  words  that  the  virtuous 
Marguerite  uttered,  as  she  glided  from  the 
church  were — 

**  To-night ; — when  the  abbey-clock  strikes 
twelve  I — remember  !" 

It  would  be  useless  to  relate  how  impatiently 
the  friar  counted  the  hours  and  the  quarters  as 
they  chimed  from  the  ancient  tower  of  the  abbey, 
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while  he  paced  to  and  £ro  along  the  ^oomy 
cloister.  At  length  the  appointed  hour  sqpproacb- 
ed:  and  just  before  the  convent-bell  sent  forth 
its  summons  to  call  the  firiara  of  St  Anthony  to 
their  midnight  devotions,  a  figure,  with  a  cowl, 
stole  out  of  a  postern  gate,  and  passing  silently 
•long  the  de^rted  streets.  W  tunH^iinto  the 
little  alley  which  led  to  the  VlweUmg  of  Martin 
Franc.  It  was  none  other  than  Friar  Ghii.  He 
n^ped  softly  at  the  tradesman's  door,  and  casting 
a  look  up  and  down  the  street,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  his  motions  were  unobserved,  slip- 
ped into  the  house. 

'*  Has  Martin  Franc  returned  ?**  inquired  he  in 
a  whisper. 

"  No,'*  answered  the  sweet  voice  of  his  wife ; 
'*  he  will  not  be  back  to-night." 

^'  Then  all  good  angels  befriend  us !"  continued 
the  monk,  endeavouring  to  take  her  hand. 

"  Not  so,  Sir  Monk,"  said  she,  disengaging 
herself.  *^  You  forget  the  conditions  of  our 
meeting." 

The  friar  paused  a  moment ;  and  then  drawing 
a  heavy  leathern  purse  from  his  girdle,  he  threw 
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it  upon  the  table  :  at  the  same  moment  a  footstep 
was  heard  behind  him,  and  a  heavy  blow  from  a 
club  threw  him  prostrate  upon  the  floor.  It  came 
from  the  sti'ong  arm  of  Martin  Franc  himself! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  his  absence 
was  feigned.  His  wife  had  invented  the  story  to 
decoy  the  lewd  monk,  and  thereby  to  keep  her 
husband  from  beggary,  and  to  relieve  herself 
once  for  all,  from  the  importunities  of  a  false 
friend.  At  first  Martin  Franc  would  not  listen 
to  the  proposition ;  but  at  length  he  yielded  to 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  wife ;  and  the  plan 
finally  agreed  upon  was,  that  Friar  Gui,  after 
leaving  his  purse  behind  him,  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  convent  with  a  severer  discipline 
than  his  shoulders  had  ever  received  from  any 
penitence  of  his  own. 

The  affair,  however,  took  a  more  serious  turn 
than  was  intended  ;  for  when  they  tried  to  raise 
the  friar  from  the  ground, — he  was  dead.  The 
blow  aimed  at  his  shoulders  fell  upon  his  shaven 
crown;  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
Martin  Franc  had  dealt  a  heavier  stroke  than  he 
intended.      Amid   the   grief  and  consternation. 
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which  followed  this  diflCOYerji  the  quick  imagi- 
nation  of  his  wife  suggested  an  expedient  of 
safety.  A  bunch  of  keys  at  the  friar's  girdle 
caught  her  eye.  Hastily  unfiutening  the  ring, 
she  gave  the  keys  to  her  husband,  exclaiming, — 

**  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake,  be  quick  I  One 
of  these  keys  unlocks  the  postern  gate  of  die  con- 
vent-garden. Carry  the  body  diither,  and  leave 
it  among  the  trees !" 

Martin  Franc  threw  the  dead  body  of  the 
monk  across  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  took  the  way  to  the  abbey.  It  was  a  clear 
starry  night ;  and  though  the  moon  had  not  yet 
risen,  her  light  was  in  the  sky,  and  came  reflected 
down  in-  a  soft  twilight  upon  earth*  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  through  all  the  long  and  solitary 
streets,  save  at  intervals  the  distant  crowing  of  a 
cock,  or  the  melancholy  hoot  of  an  owl  from  the 
lofty  tower  of  the  abbey.  The  silence  weighed 
like  an  accusing  spirit  upon  the  guilty  conscience 
of  Martin  Franc.  He  started  at  the  sound  of 
his  own  breathing,  as  he  panted  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  monk's  body ;  and  if,  perchance,  a 
bat  flitted  near  him  on  drowsy  wings,  he  pauaedy 
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and  his  heart  beat  audibly  with  terror :  such 
cowards  does  conscience  make  of  even  the  most 
courageous.  At  length  he  reached  the  garden- 
wall  of  the  abbey, — opened  the  postern  gate  with 
the  key,  and  bearing  the  monk  into  the  garden, 
seated  him  upon  a  stone-bench  by  the  edge  of  the 
fountain,  with  his  head  resting  against  a  column, 
upon  which  was  sculptured  an  image  of  the 
Madonna.  He  then  replaced  the  bunch  of  keys 
at  the  monk's  girdle,  and  returned  home  with 
hasty  steps. 

When  the  prior  of  the  convent,  to  whom  the 
repeated  delinquencies  of  Friar  Gui  were  but  too 
well  known,  observed  that  he  was  again  absent 
from  his  post  at  midnight  prayers,  he  waxed  ex- 
ceedingly angry ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  duties 
of  the  cliapel  finished,  than  he  sent  a  monk  in 
pursuit  of  the  truant  sacristan,  summoning  him 
to  appear  immediately  at  his  cell.  By  chance  it 
happened  that  the  monk  chosen  for  this  duty 
was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Friar  Gui ;  and  very 
shrewdly  supposing  that  the  sacristan  had  stolen 
out  of  the  garden  gate  on  some  midnight  adven- 
ture, he  took  that  direction  in  pursuit.     The 
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moon  was  just  climbing  die  convent  wall,  and 
threw  its  silvery  light  through  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  and  on  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain, that  fell  with  a  soft  kdling  sound  into  the 
deep  basin  below.  As  the  monk  passed  on  his 
way,  he  stopped  to  quendi  his  thirst  with  a 
draught  of  the  cool  water,  and  was  turning  to 
depart,  when  his  eye  caught  the  motionless  form 
of  the  sacristan,  sitting  erect  in  the  shadow  of 
the  stone  column. 

"  How  is  this.  Friar  Goii?"  quoth  the  monk. 
^  Is  this  a  place  to  be  sleeping  at  midnight,  when 
the  brotherhood  are  all  in  their  dormitories  f** 

Friar  Gui  made  no  answer. 

"  Up,  up !  diou  eternal  sleeper,  and  do  penance 
for  thy  negligenoe*  The  prior  calls  for  thee  at 
his  cell  !*^  continued  the  monk,  growing  angry, 
and  shaking  the  sacristan  by  the  shoulder. 

But  still  no  answer. 

''  Then,  by  Saint  Anthony  111  wake  thee ! 
So,  so!  Sir  Gui!** 

And  saying  this,  he  dealt  the  sacristan  a  heavy 
box  on  the  ear.  The  body  bent  slowly  forward 
from  lis  erect  position,  and  giving  a  headlong 
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plunge,  sank  with  a  heavy  splash  into  the  basin 
of  the  fountain.  The  monk  waited  a  few  mo- 
ments in  expectation  of  seeing  Friar  Gui  rise 
dripping  from  his  cold  bath ;  but  he  waited  in 
vain ;  for  he  lay  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basin — his  eyes  open,  and  his  ghastly  face  dis- 
torted by  the  ripples  of  the  water.  With  a  beat- 
ing heart  the  monk  stooped  down,  and  grasping 
the  skirt  of  the  sacristan's  habit,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  him  from  the  water.  All 
efforts,  however,  to  resuscitate  him  were  unavail- 
ing. The  monk  was  filled  with  terror,  not 
doubting  that  the  friar  had  died  untimely  by  his 
hand ;  and  as  the  animosity  between  them  was 
no  secret  in  the  convent,  he  feared  that,  when 
the  deed  was  known,  he  should  be  accused  of 
wilful  murder.  He  therefore  looked  round  for 
an  expedient  to  relieve  himself  of  the  dead 
body;  and  the  well-known  character  of  the 
sacristan  soon  suggested  one.  He  determined 
to  carry  the  body  to  the  house  of  the  most  noted 
beauty  of  Rouen,  and  leave  it  on  the  door-step ; 
so  that  all  suspicion  of  the  murder  might  fall  upon 
the  shoulders  of  some  jealous  husband.     The 
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beauty  of  Martin  Franc's  wife  liad  penetrated 
even  the  thick  walls  of  the  convent^  and  the^ 
was  not  a  friar  in  the  whole  Abbey  of  Saint 
Anthony  who  had  not  done  penance  for  hia  truant 
imagination.  Accordingly^  the  dead  body  of 
Friar  Gui  was  laid  upon  the  monk's  brawny 
shoulders^ — carried  back  to  the  house  of  Martin 
Franc,  and  placed  in  an  erect  position  against 
the  door.  The  monk  knocked  loud  and  long ; 
and  then  gliding  through  a  by-lane,  stole  back 
to  the  convent 

A  troubled  conscience  would  not  suffer  Martin 
Franc  and  his  wife  to  close  their  eyes ;  but  they 
lay  awake  lamenting  the  dolefiil  events  of  the 
night.  The  knock  of  the  door  sounded  like  a 
death-knell  in  their  ears.  It  still  continued  at 
intervals,  riq» — ^rap — rap! — ^with  a  dull  low  sounds 
as  if  something  heavy  were  swinging  against 
the  panel;  for  the  wind  had  risen  during  the 
night,  and  every  angry  gust  that  swept  down  the 
alley  swung  the  arms  of  the  lifeless  sacristan 
against  the  door.  At  length  Martin  Franc  mus-( 
tered  courage  enough  to  dress  himself  and  go 
down,  while  his  wife  followed  him  with  a  lamp 
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in  her  hand ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  lifted  the 
latch,  than  the  ponderous  body  of  Friar  Gui 
fell  stark  and  heavy  into  his  arms. 

"  Jesu  Maria!"  exclaimed  Marguerite,  crossing" 
herself;  **  here  is  the  monk  again!" 

**  Yes,  and  dripping  wet,  as  if  he  had  just  been 
dragged  out  of  the  river ! " 

**  O,  we  are  betrayed — betrayed ! "  exclaimed 
Marguerite,  in  agony. 

'^  Then  the  devil  himself  has  betrayed  us," 
replied  Martin  Franc,  disengaging  himself  from 
the  embrace  of  the  sacristan ;  "  for  I  met  not  a 
living  being;  the  whole  city  was  as  silent  as  the 
grave." 

*'  Holy  Saint  Martin  defend  us!"  continued 
his  terrified  wife.  **  Here,  take  this  scapulary 
to  guard  you  from  the  evil  one ;  and  lose  no 
time.  You  must  throw  the  body  into  the  river, 
or  we  arc  lost!  Holy  Virgin  !  How  bright  the 
moon  shines ! " 

Saying  this,  she  threw  round  his  neck  a  scapu- 
lary, with  the  figure  of  a  cross  on  one  end,  and  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  on  the  other;  and  Martin 
Franc  again  took  the  dead  friar  uponhis  shoulders, 
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and  with  fearful  misgivings  departed  on  his  dismal 
errand*     He  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
shadow  of  the  houses,  and  had  nearly  reached  the 
quay,  when  suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  foot- 
steps behind  him.     He  stopped  to  listen ;  it  was 
no  mistake :  they  came  along  the  pavenient,  tramp 
— ^tramp!  and  every  step  grew  louder  and  nearer. 
Martin  Franc  tried  to  quicken  his  pace, — but 
in    vain;    his   knees   smote  together,   and   he 
staggered  against  the  wall.    His  hand  relaxed 
its  grasp,  and  the  monk  slid  from  his  back  and 
stood  ghastly  and  straight  beside  him,  supported 
by  chance  against  the  shoulder  of  his  bearer. 
At  that  moment  a  man  came  round  the  comer, 
tottering  beneath  the  weight  of  a  huge  sack.  As 
his  head  was  bent  downwards,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive Martin  Franc  till  he  was  close  upon  him ; 
and  when,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  two  figures 
standing  motionless  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 
he  thought  himself  waylaid,  and,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  assaulted,  dropped  the  sack  from  his 
shoulders,  and  ran  off  at  full  speed.    The  sack 
fell  heavily  on  the  pavement,  and  directly  at  the 
feet  of  Martin  Franc.    In  the  fall  the  string  was 
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broken  ;  and  out  came  the  bloody  head — not  of 
a  dead  monk,  as  it  first  seemed  to  the  excited 
imagination  of  Martin  Franc,  but  of  a  dead  hog  ! 
When  tlie  terror  and   surprise  caused  by  this 
singular  event  had  a   little  subsided,   an   idea 
came  into  the  mind  of  Martin  Franc,  very  si- 
milar to  what  would  have  come  into  the  mind 
of  almost  any  person  in  similar  circumstances. 
He  took  the  hog  out  of  the  sack,  and  putting 
the  body  of  the  monk  into  its  place,  secured  it 
well  with  the  remnants  of  the  broken  string, 
and  then  hurried  homeward  with  the  hog  upon 
his  shoulders. 

He  was  hardly  out  of  sight  when  the  man  of 
the  sack  returned,  accompanied  by  two  others. 
They  were  surprised  to  find  the  sack  still  lying 
on  the  ground,  with  no  one  near  it,  and  began 
to  jeer  the  former  bearer,  telling  him  he  had 
been  frightened  at  his  own  shadow  on  the  wall. 
Then  one  of  them  took  the  sack  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, without  the  least  suspicion  of  the  change 
that  had  been  made  in  its  contents,  and  all  three 
disappeared. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  city  of  Rouen  was 
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St  that  time  infested  by  three  street  robbers, 
who  walked  in  darkness  like  the  pestilence,  and 
always  carried  the  plunder  of  their  midnight 
marauding  to  the  T£te-de-Boeuf,  a  little  tavern 
in  one  of  the  darkest  and  narrowest  lanes  of  the 
city.  The  host  of  the  T4te-de-Boeuf  was  privy 
to  all  their  schemes,  and  had  an  equal  share  in 
the  profits  of  their  nightly  excursions.  He  gave 
a  helping  hand,  too,  by  the  length  of  his  bills, 
and  by  plundering  the  pockets  of  any  chance 
traveller  that  was  luckless  enough  to  sleep  under 
his  roof. 

On  the  night  of  the  disastrous  adventure 
of  Friar  Gui,  this  little  marauding  party  had 
been  prowling  about  the  city  until  a  late  hour, 
without  finding  any  thing  to  reward  their 
labours.  At  length,  however,  they  chanced  to 
spy  a  hog,  hanging  under  a  shed  in  a  butcher's 
yard,  in  readiness  for  the  next  day's  market ; 
and  as  they  were  not  Tcry  fastidious  in  selecting 
their  plunder,  but  on  the  contrary  rather 
addicted  to  taking  whatever  diey  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  the  hog  was  straightway  pur- 
Idined;  thrust  into  a  large  Back«  and  sent  to 
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the  Tete-de-Boeuf  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of 
the  party,  while  the  other  two  continued  their 
nocturnal  excursion.     It  was  this  person  who 
had   been   so   terrified   at  the    appearance    of 
Martin  Franc  and  the  dead  monk;  and  as  this 
encounter  had  interrupted  any  further  operations 
of  the  party — the  dawn  of  day  being  now  near 
at  hand,  they  all  repaired  to  their  gloomy  den 
in  the  Tete-de-Boeuf.   The  host  was  impatiently 
waiting  their  return ;  and,  asking  what  plunder 
they  had  brought  with  them,  proceeded  without 
delay  to  remove  it  from  the  sack.    The    first 
tiling  that  presented  itself,  on  untying  the  string, 
was  the  monk's  hood. 

"  The  devil  take  the  devil !"  cried  the  host* 
as  he  opened  the  neck  of  the  sack,  **  What's  this? 
Your  hog  has  got  a  cowl !" 

*'  The  poor  devil  has  become  disgusted  with 
the  world,  and  turned  monk !"    said   he,  who 
held  the  light,  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the 
head  covered  with  a  coarse  gray  cloth. 

"  Sure  enough  he  has,*'  exclaimed  another^ 
starting  back  in  dismay,  as  the  shaven  crown 
and  ghastly  face  of  the  friar  appeared.     "  Holy 
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St.  Benedict  be  with  us!   It  is  a  monk  stark 
deadr 

**  A  dead  monk,  indeed  V  said  a  third,  with 
an  incredulous  shake  of  the  head;  '^  how' could 
a  dead  monk  get  into  this  sack?  No,  no :  there 
is  some  diablerie  in  this.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  Satan  can  take  any  shape  he  pleases;  and 
you  may  rely  upon  it  this  is  Satan  himself,  who 
has  taken  the  shape  of  a  monk  to  get  us  all 
hanged/* 

"  Then  we  had  better  kill  the  devil  than  have 
the  devil  kill  us  !**  replied  the  host,  crossing 
himself;  "  and  the  sooner  we  do  it  the  better ; 
for  it  is  now  daylight,  and  the  people  will  soon 
be  passing  in  the  street.** 

"  So  say  I,"  rejoined  the  man  of  magic ;  "  and 
my  advice  is,  to  take  him  to  the  butcher*s  yard, 
and  hang  him  up  in  the  place  where  we  found 
the  hog.** 

This  proposition  so  pleased  the  others,  that 
it  was  executed  without  delay.  They  carried 
the  firiar  to  the  butcher's  house,  and  passing  a 
strong  cord  round  his  neck,  suspended  him  to  a 
beam  in  the  Aed,  and  there  left  him. 
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When  the  night  was  at  length  past,  and  day- 
Hght  began  to  peep  into  the  eastern  windows  of 
the  city,  the  butclier  arose,  and  prepared  himself 
for  market.     He  was  casting  up  in  his  mind  what 
the  hog  would  bring  at  his  stall,  when,  looking 
upward — lo !  in  its  place  he  recognised  the  dead 
body  of  Friar  Gui. 

''  By  St.  Denis!"  quoth  the  butcher,  "  I 
always  feared  that  this  friar  would  not  die  quietly 
in  his  cell ;  but  I  never  thought  I  should  find 
him  hanging  under  my  own  roof.  This  must  not 
be  ;  it  will  be  said  that  I  murdered  him,  and  I 
shall  pay  for  it  with  my  life.  I  must  contrive 
some  way  to  get  rid  of  him." 

So  saying,  he  called  his  man,  and  showing 
him  what  had  been  done,  asked  him  how  he 
should  dispose  of  the  body,  so  that  he  might  not 
be  accused  of  murder.  The  man,  who  was  of 
a  ready  wit,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered— 

"  This  is  indeed  a  difficult  matter;  but  there 
is  no  evil  without  its  remedy.  We  will  place  the 
friar  on  horseback — " 

"  What!  a  dead  man  on  horseback? — impos- 
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sible !"  interrupted  the  butcher.    "  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  dead  roan  on  horseback  ?** 

'*  Hear  me  out,  and  then  judge.  We  must 
place  the  body  on  horseback  as  well  as  we  may, 
and  bind  it  fast  with  cords ;  and  then  set  the 
horse  loose  in  the  street,  and  pursue  after  him 
crying  out  that  the  monk  has  stolen  the  horse. 
Thus  all  who  meet  him  will  strike  him  with  their 
staves  as  he  passes,  and  it  will  be  thought  that 
tie  came  to  his  death  in  that  way.*^ 

Though  this  seemed  to  the  butcher  rather  a 
road  project,  yet  as  no  better  one  oflered  itself  at 
the  moroent,  and  there  was  no  lime  for  reflection, 
mad  as  the  project  was  they  determined  to  put 
it  into  execution.  Accordingly  the  butcher's 
horse  was  brought  out,  and  the  friar  was  bound 
upon  his  back,  and  with  much  difficulty  fixed  in 
an  upright  position.  The  butcher  then  gave  the 
horse  a  blow  upon  the  crupper  with  his  staff, 
which  set  him  into  a  smart  gallop  down  the  street, 
and  he  and  his  man  joined  in  pursuit,  crying — 

'<  Stop  thief!  Stop  thief!  The  friar  has 
stolen  my  horse  !" 

As  it  was  now  sunrise,  the  streets  were  full  of 
people, — ^peasants  driving  their  goods  to  market^ 
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and   citizens   going   to   their   daily  avocations. 
When  they  saw  the  friar  dashing  at  full    speed 
down  the  street,  they  joined  in  the  cry  of  *'  Stop 
thief! — Stop  that  horse !"  and  many  who  endea- 
voured to  seize  the  bridle,  as  the  friar  j>assed 
them  at  full  speed,  were  thrown  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  trampled  under  foot:    others  joined 
in  the  halloo  1    and  the  pursuit ;  but  this   only 
served  to  quicken  the  gallop  of  the  frightened 
steed,  who  dashed  down  one  street  and  up  another 
hke  the  wind,  with  two  or  three  mounted  citi- 
zens clattering  in  full  cry  at  his  heels.     At  length 
they   reached    the  market-place.     The   people 
scattered  right  and  left  in  dismay;  and  the  steed 
and  rider  dashed  onward,  overthrowing  in  their 
course  men  and  women,  and  stalls,  and  piles  of 
merchandise,  and  sweeping  away  like  a  whirl- 
wind.    Tramp — tramp — tramp  !    they  clattered 
on;  they  had  distanced  all  pursuit.  They  reached 
the  quay  ;  the  wide  pavement  was  cleared  at  a 
bound — one  more  wild  leap — and  splash  ! — both 
horse  and  rider  sank  into  the  rapid  current  of 
the  river — swept   down  the  stream — and  were 
seen  no  more  ! 
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Summer  cometh, 
The  bee  hommeth. 
The  gra»  ipriogeth. 
The  bird  fingeth. 
The  flower  growedi» 
And  man  kooweth 

The  time  is  come, 

When  he  may  ro^e 

Through  vale  and  grove 

No  longer  dumb. 

Old  Poem. 


The  sultry  heat  of  summer  always  brings 
with  it,  to  the  idler  and  the  man  of  leisure,  a 
longing  for  the  leafy  shade  and  the  green  luxu- 
riance of  the  country.  It  is  pleasant  to  inter- 
change the  din  of  the  city,  the  movement  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  gossip  of  society,  with  the  silence 
of  the  hamlet,  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  grove, 
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and   the    gossip  of  a  woodland  brook.      As  i: 
sung  in  the  old  ballad  of  Robin  Hood, — 

Jn  soiuer  when  the  shawes  be  sheyn, 

And  lcvc>  be  large  and  long, 
Hit  is  full  mer)'  in  feyre  foreste. 

To  here  tiie  foulys  sonjr. 
1"o  se  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale 

And  leve  the  hilles  hee, 
And  shachiw  liem  in  the  leves  grene, 

Vnder  the  p:rene  wodetre. 

It  was  a  feeHng  of  this  kind  that  prompted  me, 
(luring  \uy  residence  in  the  north  of  France,  to 
pass  one  of  the  summer  months  at  Auteuil — ^the 
pleasantest  of  the  many  little  villages  that  lie  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.     It  is 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
— a  wood  of  some  extent,  in  whose  green  alleys 
the  dusty  cit  enjoys   the  luxury  of  an  evening 
drive,  and  gentlemen  meet  in  the  morning  to 
give  each  other  satisfaction  in  the  usual  way.  A 
cross-road,  skirted  with  green  hedge-rows,  and 
overshadowed  by  tall  poplars,  leads  you  from  the 
noisy  highway  of  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles  to  the 
still   retirement  of  this  suburban  hamlet     On 
either  side  the  eye  discovers  old  chateaux  amid 
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the  trees,  and  green  parks,  whose  pleaasAl 
shades  recall  a  thousand  images  of  La  Fontaine, 
Racine,  and  Moliere;  and  on  an  eniinence, 
overlooking  the  windings  of  the  Seine,  and  giving 
a  beautiful  though  distant  view  of  the  domes  and 
gardens  of  Paris,  rises  the  village  of  Passy,  long 
the  residence  of  our  countrymen  Franklin  and 
Count  Rumford. 

I  took  up  my  abode  at  a  MaUan  de  Santi; 
not  that  I  was  a  valetudinarian,— but  because  I 
there  found  some  one  to  whom  I  could  whisper, 
"  How  sweet  is  solitude !""  Behind  the  house 
was  a  garden  filled  with  firuit«trees  of  various 
kinds,  and  adorned  with  gravel-walks  and  green 
arbours,  furnished  with  tables  and  rustic  seats,  for 
the  repose  of  the  invalid  and  the  sleep  of  the  indo^ 
lent  Here  the  inmates  of  the  rural  hospital  met 
on  common  ground,  to  breathe  the  invigorating  air 
of  morning,  and  while  away  the  lazy  noon  or  va- 
cant evening  with  tales  of  the  sick  chamber. 

The  establishment  was  kept  by  Dr.  Dent-de- 
li<M),  a  dried  up  little  fellow,  with  red  hair,  a 
sandy  complexion,  and  the  physiognomy  and 
gntures  of  a  monkey.     His  character  corns- 
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ponded  to  his  outward  lineaments ;  for  he  had 
all  a  monkey's  busy  and  curious  impertinence. 
Nevertheless,  such  as  he  was,  the  village  ^^scu- 
lapius  strutted  forth  the  little  great  man  ul' 
Auteuil.  The  peasants  looked  up  to  him  as  to 
an  oracle, — he  contrived  to  be  at  the  head  oi 
every  thing,  and  laid  claim  to  the  credit  of  all 
pubHc  improvements  in  the  village :  in  fine,  he 
was  a  ({reat  man  on  a  small  scale. 

It  was  within  the  dingy  walls  of  this  little 
potentate's  imperial  palace  that  I  chose  my 
country  residence.  I  had  a  chaml  er  in  the 
second  story,  with  a  solitary  window,  wliicli 
looked  upon  the  street,  and  gave  me  a  peep  into 
a  neighbour's  garden.  This  I  esteemed  a  great 
privilege  ;  for,  as  a  stranger,  [  desired  to  see  aJJ 
that  was  passing  out  of  doors ;  and  the  sight  of 
green  trees,  though  growing  on  another  man's 
ground,  is  always  a  blessing.  Within  doors — 
had  I  been  disposed  to  (|uarrel  with  my  house- 
liold  gods — I  might  have  taken  some  objection 
to  my  neighbourhood;  for,  on  one  side  of  me 
was  a  consumptive  patient,  whose  graveyard 
cough  drove  me  from  my  chamber  by  day ;  and 
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on  the  other,  an  English  colonel,  whose  inco* 
herent  rayings,  in  the  delirium  of  a  high  and 
obstinate  fever,  often  broke  my  shimbers  by 
night ;  but  I  found  ample  amends  for  these  in- 
conyeniences  in  the  society  of  those  who  were  so 
little  indisposed  as  hardly  to  know  what  ailed 
them,  and  those  who,  in  health  themselves,  had 
accompanied  a  friend  or  relative  to  the  shades  of 
the  country  in  pursuit  of  it     To  these  I  am  in- 
debted for  much  courtesy ;  and  particularly  to 
one  who,  if  these  pages  should  ever  meet  her 
eye,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  unwilling  to  accept 
this  slight  memorial  of  a  former  friendship. 

It  was,  however,  to  the  BaU  de  B&uhgne 
that  I  looked  for  my  principal  recreation. 
There  I  took  my  solitary  walk,  morning  and 
evening ;  or,  mounted  on  a  little  mouse- 
coloured  donkey,  paced  demurely  along  the 
woodland  pathway.  I  had  a  fietvourite  seat 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  venerable  oak,  one 
of  the  few  hoary  patriarchs  of  the  wood  which 
had  survived  the  bivouacs  of  the  allied 
armies.  It  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  little 
glassy  pool,  whose  tranquil  bosom  was  the  image 
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of  a  quiet  and  secluded  life,  and  stretched  its 
parental  arms  over  a  rustic  bench,  that  had  been 
constructed  beneath  it  for  the  accommodation  of 
the    foot-traveller,    or,    perchance,    some     idle 
dreamer  like  myself.     It  seemed  to  look  round 
with  a  lordly  air  upon  its  old  hereditary  domain, 
whose  stillness  was  no  longer  broken  by  the  tap 
of  the  martial  drum,  nor  the  discordant  clang  of 
arms ;  and,  as  the  breeze  whispered  among    its 
branches,  it  seemed  to  be  holding  friendly  collo- 
quies with  a  few  of  its  venerable  contemporaries, 
who  stoo])ed  frcmi  the  opposite  bank  of  the  pool, 
nodding  gravely  now  and  then,  and  ogling  them- 
selves with  a  siiih  in  the  miiTor  below. 

In  this  quiet  haunt  of  rural  repose  I  used  to 
sit  at  noon,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  "possess 
myself  in  much  quietness."  Just  at  my  feet  lay 
the  little  silver  pool,  with  the  sky  and  the  woods 
painted  in  its  mimic  vault,  and  occasionally  the 
image  of  a  bird,  or  the  soft  watery  outline  of  a 
cloud,  iloating  silently  through  its  sunny  hollows. 
The  water-lily  sj)read  its  broad  green  leaves  on 
the  surface,  and  rocked  to  sleep  a  little  world  of 
insect  life  in  its  uolden  cradle.      Sometimes  a 
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wcnderiiig  leaf  came  floating  and  wayering 
downward,  and  settled  on  the  water  $  then  a  va* 
gabond  insect  would  break  the  smooth  surfiice 
into  a  thousand  ripples,  or  a  green-<M>ated  frog 
alidfi  from  the  hanky  and  plump  I  dive  headkmg 
to  the  bottom. 

I  entered)  too,  with  some  enthusiaun,  into  aH 
the  rural  sports  and  merrimakes  of  the  village* 
The  holydays  were  so  many  little  eras  of  mirth 
and  good  feeling;  for  the  French  have  that 
happy  and  sunshine  temperament — that  merry-^ 
go-mad  character — ^which  makes  all  their  social 
meetiAgs  scenes  of  eigoyment  and  hilarity.  I 
made  it  a  point  never  to  miss  any  of  the  FSU* 
Champitres,  or  rural  dances,  at  the  wood  of 
Boulogne;  though  I  confess  it  sometimes  gave 
me  a  momentary  uneasiness  to  see  my  rustic 
throne  beneath  the  oak  usurped  by  a  noisy  group 
of  girls,  the  silence  and  decorum  of  my  imagi- 
nary realm  broken  by  music  and  laughter,  and, 
in  a  word,  my  whole  kingdom  turned  topsyturvy, 
with  romping  fiddling,  and  dancing.  But  I  am 
naturally,  and  from  principle,  too,  a  lover  of  all 
those  innocent  amusements    which  cheer  the 
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labourer's  toil,  and,  as  it  were,  put  their   shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  of  life,  and  help  the  poormaji 
along  with  his  load  of  cares.     Hence  I  saw^  with 
no  small  delight  the  rustic  swain  astride    the 
wooden   horse  of  the  carrousel^  and    the  village 
maiden  whirlin<(  round  and  round  in  its  dizzv 
car;   or  took  my  stand  on  a  rising  ground   that 
overlooked  the  dance,  an  idle  spectator  in  a  busy 
throng.     It  was  just  where  the  village  touched 
the  outward  border  of  the  wood.     There  a  little 
area  had  been   levelled  beneath  the  trees,  sur- 
rounded by  a  painted  rail,  with  a  row  of  benches 
inside.     The  music  was  placed  in  a  slight   bal- 
cony, built  around  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  in 
the   centre,  and   the  lamps,  hanging  from    the 
branches  above,  gave  a  gay,  fantastic,  and  fairy 
look  to  the  scene.     How  often  in  such  moments 
did  I  recall  the  lines  of  Goldsmith,  describing 
those  ** kinder   skies,"  beneath  which  "France 
displays  her  bright  domain,"  and  feel   how  true 
and  masterly  the  sketch, — 

Alike  all  ages  ;  daraes  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  g^and5^ire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 
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NcHT  must  I  forget  to  mention  the  Fete  Patron- 
ale, — a  kind  of  annual  fair,  which  is  held  at 
niidsuminer  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Auteuil.  Then  the  principal  street  of  the  vil- 
lage is  filled  with  booths  of  every  description : 
strolling  players,  and  rope  dancers,  and  jugglers, 
and  giants,  and  dwarfs,  and  wild  beasts,  and  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  shows,  excite  the  gaping 
curiosity  of  the  throng;  and  in  dust,  crowds, 
and  confusion,  the  village  rivals  the  capital 
itself.  Then  the  goodly  dames  of  Passy  descend 
into  the  village  of  Auteuil ;  then  the  brewers  of 
BiUancourt  and  the  tanners  of  Sevres  dance 
lustily  under  the  greenwood  tree;  and  then,  too, 
the  sturdy  fishmongers  of  Bretigny  and  Saint- 
Yon  regale  their  fat  wives  with  an  airing  in  a 
swings  and  their  customers  with  eels  and  craw- 
fish ;  or,  as  is  more  poetically  set  forth  in  an  old 
Christmas  carol, — 

Voos  euatiex  vu  Tenir  tous  ceitx  de  Satot-Yon, 
£t  ceuz  de  Bretigny  apportant  du  poiaaoo, 
Les  barbeaux  et  gardoos,  anguilles  et  carj  cttts 
Etoient  d  bon  march  ^ 

Croyex, 
A  cette  jouni6e>Ia, 

La,  la, 
£t  avisi  ies  percheues» 
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1    found   another  source   of    amusement    in 
observing  the  various  personages  that  daily  passed 
and  repassed  beneath  ray  window.  The  character 
which  most  of  all  arrested  my  attention  was  a 
poor  blind  fiddler,  whom  I  first  saw  chanting  a 
doleful  ballad  at  the  door  of  a  small  tavern,  near 
the  gate  of  the  village.     He  wore  a  brown  coat 
out  at  elbows,  the  fragment  of  a  velvet  waistcoat, 
and  a  pair  of  tight  nankeens,  so  short  as  hardly  to 
reach  below  his  calves.     A  little  foraging  cap, 
that  had  long  since  seen  its  best  days,  set  off  an 
open,  good-humoured  countenance,  bronzed  by 
sun  and  wind.     He  was  led  about  by  a  brisk 
middle-aged  woman,  in  straw  hat  and  wooden 
shoes ;  and  a  little  bare-footed  boy,  with  clear 
blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  held  a  tattered  hat  in 
his  hand,  in  which  he  collected  eleemosynary 
sous.     The   old  fellow  had  a  favourite   song, 
which  he  used  to   sing  with  great  glee  to  a 
merry,  joyous   air,    the   burden  of  which  ran 
*•  chantons  T amour  et  le  plaisir  T — let  us  sing 
of  love  and  pleasure.     I  often  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  good  lesson  for  the  crabbed  and 
discontented  rich  man  to  have  heard  this  rem- 
nant of  humanity, — poor,  blind,   and  in  rags. 
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and  dependent  upon  casual  charity  for  his  daily 
bread,  Bii^;ing»  in  so  cheeifiil  a  Toice,  the 
charms  of  existence,  and,  as  it  were,  fiddling 
life  away  to  a  merry  tune* 

I  was  one  morning  called  to  my  window  by 
the  sound  of  rustic  music.  I  looked  out,  and 
beheld  a  procession  of  villagers  advancing  along 
the  road,  attired  in  gay  dresses,  and  marching 
merrily  on  .in  the  direction  of  the  church.  I 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  a  marriage  festival. 
The  procession  was  led  by  a  long  orang-outang 
of  a  man,  in  a  straw  hat  and  white  dimity  bob- 
ceat»  playing  on  an  asthmatic  clarionet,  firom 
which  he  contrived  to  blow  unearthly  sounds* 
ever  and  anon  squeaking  off  at  right  angles 
firom  his  tune,  and  winding  up  with  a  grand 
flourish  on  the  guttural  notes.  Behind  him,  led 
by  his  little  boy,  came  the  blind  fiddler,  his 
honest  features  glowing  with  all  the  hilarity  of 
a  rustic  bridal^  and,  as  he  stumbled  along,  saw- 
ing away  upon  his  fiddle  till  he  made  all  crack 
again.  Then  came  the  happy  bridegroom, 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  suit  of  blue,  with  a  lai^ 
nosegay  in  his  button-hole,  and  dose 
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him  his  bhishing  bride,  with  downcast  eyes, 
clad  in  a  wliite  robe  and  slippers,  and  wearing 
a  wreath  of  white  roses  in  her  hair.  The 
friends  and  relatives  brought  up  the  procession ; 
and  a  troop  of  village  urchins  came  shouting 
along  in  the  rear,  scrambling  among  themselves 
for  the  largess  of  sous  and  sugar-plumbs  that 
now  and  then  issued  in  large  handfuls  from  the 
pockets  of  a  lean  man  in  black,  who  seemed  to 
officiate  as  master  of  ceremonies  on  the  occasion. 
I  gazed  on  the  procession  till  it  was  out  of 
sight;  and  when  the  last  wheeze  of  the  cla- 
rionet died  upon  ray  ear,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing how  happy  were  they  who  were  thus  to 
dwell  together  in  the  peaceful  bosom  of  their 
native  village,  for  from  the  gilded  misery  and 
the  pestilential  vices  of  the  town. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  was  sitting 
by  the  window,  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  air 
and  the  beauty  and  stillness  of  the  hour,  when 
I  heard  the  distant  and  solemn  hymn  of  the 
Catholic  burial-service,  at  first  so  faint  and  in- 
distinct that  it  seemed  an  illusion.  It  rose 
mournfully  on  the  hush  of  evening — died  gra- 
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dually  away — then  ceased.  Then  it  rose  agaiA^ 
nearer  and  more  distinct,  and  soon  after  a  fune^ 
ral  procession  appeared,  and  passed  directly 
beneath  my  window.  It  was  led  by  a  priesl^ 
bearing  the  banner  of  the  church,  and  foUowed 
by  two  boys,  holding  long  flambeaux  m  their 
hands.  Next  came  a  double  file  of  priests  in 
white  surplices,  with  a  missal  in  one  hand  and 
a  lighted  wax  taper  in  the  other,  chanting  the 
funeral  dirge  at  intervals, — ^now  pausing^  and 
then  again  taking  up  the  mournful  burden  of 
their  lamentation,  accompanied  by  others,  who 
played  upon  a  rude  kind  of  horn,  with  a  dismal 
and  wailing  sound.  Then  followed  various 
symbols  of  the  church,  and  the  bier  borne  on 
tlie  shoulders  of  four  men.  The  coffin  wa« 
covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall,  and  a  cbaplet 
of  white  flowers  lay  upon  it,  indicating  that  the 
deceased  was  unmarried.  A  few  of  the  vil- 
lagers came  behind,  clad  in  mourning  robes, 
and  bearing  lighted  tapers.  The  procession 
passed  slowly  along  the  same  street  that  in  the 
noniing  had  been  thronged  by  the  gay  bridal 
company.    A  melancholy  train  q(  thought  forced 
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itself  home  upon  ray  mind.  The  joys  and  sor- 
sows  of  this  world  are  so  strikingly  mingled! 
Our  mirth  and  grief  are  brought  so  moumfiillT 
in  contact !  We  laugh  while  others  weep, — and 
others  rejoice  when  we  are  sad!  The  light 
heart  and  the  heavy  walk  side  by  side,  and  go 
about  together !  Beneath  the  same  roof  are 
spread  the  wedding  feast  and  the  funeral  pall ! 
The  bridal  song  mingles  with  the  burial  hymn  I 
One  goes  to  the  mamage  bed,  another  to  the 
grave ;  and  all  is  mutable,  uncertain,  and  tran- 
sitory. 

It  is  with  sensations  of  pure  delight  that  I 
recur  to  the  brief  period  of  my  existence  which 
was  passed  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  Auteuii. 
There  is  one  kind  of  wisdom  which  we  learn 
from  the  world,  and  another  kind  which  can  be 
acquired  in  solitude  only.  In  cities  we  study 
those  around  us;  but  in  the  retirement  of  the 
country  we  learn  to  know  ourselves.  The  voice 
within  us  is  more  distinctly  audible  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  place ;  and  the  gentler  affections  of 
our  nature  spring  up  more  freshly  in  its  tran- 
quillity and  sunshine, — nurtured  by  the  healthy 
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principle  which  we  inhale  with  the  pure  air,  and 
invigorated  by  the  genial  influences  which  de« 
scend  into  the  heart  from  the  quiet  of  the  sylvan 
solitude  around,  and  the  soft  serenity  of  tho«ky 
above. 


JACQUELINE. 


VOL.  1. 


JACQUELINE. 


Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 

SRAKSrSARE. 


^'  Dear  mother,  is  it  not  the  bell  I  hear  ?*' 
*'  Yes,  my  child ;  the  bell  for  morning  prayers. 
It  is  Sunday  to-day.** 

"  I  had  forgotten  it  But  now  all  days  are 
alike  to  me.  Hark !  it  sounds  again — louder — 
louder.  Open  the  window,  for  I  love  the  sound. 
There ;  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  morning  air 
revive  me.  And  the  church-beU — oh,  mother 
— ^it  reminds  me  of  the  holy  Sabbath  mornings 
by  the  Loire — so  calm,  so  hushed,  so  beautiful ! 
Now  give  me  my  prayer-book,  and  draw  the  «ur- 
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lain  back  that  I  may  see  the  green  trees  and  the 
church  spire.     I  feel  better  to-day,  dear  mother." 

It  was  a  bright,  cloudless  morning  in  August. 
The  dew  still  glistened  on  the  trees  ;  and  a  slight 
breeze  wafted  to  the  sick  chamber  of  Jacqueline 
the  song  of  the  birds,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  solemn  chime  of  the  church-bells.  She  had 
i)ecMi  raised  up  in  bed,  and  reclining  upon  the 
pillow,  was  gazing  wistfully  upon  the  quiet  scene 
without.  Her  mother  gave  her  the  prayer-book. 
and  tlicn  turned  away  to  hide  a  tear  that  stole 
down  her  cheek. 

At  length  the  bells  ceased.    Jacqueline  crosseti 
herself,  kissed  a  pearl  crucifix  that  hung  around 
her  neck,  and  opened  the  silver  clasps  of  her 
missal.     For  a  time  she  seemed  wholly  absorbed 
in  her  devotions.     Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
was  audible.     At  intervals   the  solemn  voice  of 
the  priest  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  then  the 
confused  responses  of  the  congregation,  dying 
away  in    inarticulate  murmurs.     Ere  lonff  the 
thrilling  chant  of  the  Catholic  service  broke  upon 
the  ear.     At  first  it  was  low,  solemn,  and  indis- 
tinct ;  then  it  became  more  earnest  and  entreating. 
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as  if  interceding,  and  imploriiig  pardon  for  sin ; 
and  then  arose  loader  and  loader,  full,  bamaoni- 
ous,  majestic,  as  it  wafted  the  song  of  praise  to 
heaven,  and  suddenly  ceased.  Then  the  sweet 
tones  of  the  organ  were  heard^-^tvembling,  tlirilU 
ing,  and  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  filling  the 
whole  air  with  their  rich  melodious  music* 
What  exquisite  accords ! — what  noble  harmonies ! 
— what  touching  pathos !  The  soul  of  the  sick 
girl  seemed  to  kindle  into  more  ardent  devotion, 
and  to  be  rapt  away  to  heaven  in  thefiill  harmo- 
nious chorus,  as  it  swelled  onward,  doubling  and 
redoubling,  and  rolling  upward  in  a  full  burst  of 
rapturous  devotion  1  Then  all  was  hushed  again. 
Once  more  the  low  sound  of  the  bell  smote  the 
air,  and  announced  the  elevation  of  the  host. 
The  invalid  seemed  entranced  in  prayer.  Her 
book  had  fidlen  beside  her, — ^her  hands  were 
clasped, — ^her  eyes  closed, — her  soul  retired 
within  its  secret  chambers.  Then  a  more  trium- 
phant peal  of  bells  arose.  The  tears  gushed  from 
her  closed  and  swollen  lids;  her  cheek  was 
flushed;  she  opened  her  dark  eyes,  and  fixed 
them  with  an  expression  of  deep  adoration  and 
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penitence  upon  an  image  of  the  Saviour  on  tlu 
cross,  which  hung  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  her 
lips  again  moved  in  prayer.  Her  countenancf 
expressed  the  deepest  resignation.  She  seenie<l 
to  ask  only  that  she  might  die  in  peace,  and  £ro 
to  the  bosom  of  her  Redeemer. 

Tlie  mother  was  kneeling  by  the  window,  with 
her  face  concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain. 
She  arose,  and  going  to  the  bedside  of  her  cliild, 
threw  jier  arms  around  her  and  burst  into  tear>. 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  shall  not  live  long  ;  I  feel 
it  here.  This  piercing  pain — at  times  it  seize< 
me,  and  I  cannot — cannot  breathe." 

'*  My  child,  you  will  be  better  soon." 

'*Ves,  mother,   I  shall  be  better  soon.     All 
tears,  and  pain,  and  sorrow  will  be  over.     The 
liymn  of  adoration  and  entreaty  I  have  just  heard, 
I  shall  never  hear  again  on  earth.    Next  Sabbath, 
mother,  kneel  again  by  that  window  as  to-day. 
I  shall  not  be  here,  upon  this  bed  of  pain  and 
sickness ;  but  when  you  hear  the  solemn  hymn 
of  worship,  and  the  beseeching  tones  that  wing 
the  spirit  up  to  God,  think,  mother,  that  I  am 
there, — with  my  sweet  sister  who  has  gone  before 
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usy — kneeling  at  our  Saviour's  feet,  and  happy — 
oh,  how  happy !" 

The  a£9icted  mother  made  no  reply, — ^her 
heart  was  too  full  to  speak. 

''  You  remember,  mother,  how  calmly  Amie 
died.  Poor  child,  she  was  so  young  and  beau- 
tiful !  I  always  pray  that  I  may  die  as  she  did. 
I  do  not  fisar  death  as  I  did  before  she  was  taken 
from  us.  But  oh — this  pain — this  cruel  pain — 
it  seems  to  draw  my  mind  back  from  heaven. 
When  it  leaves  me  I  shall  die  in  peace." 

"  My  poor  child !     God^s  holy  will  be  done !" 

The  invalid  soon  sank  into  a  quiet  slumber. 
The  excitement  was  over,  and  exhausted  nature 
sought  relief  in  sleep. 

The  persons  between  whom  this  scene  passed 
were  a  widow  and  her  sick  daughter,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tours.  They  had  left  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  to  consult  the  more  expe- 
rienced physicians  of  the  metropolis,  and  had 
been  directed  to  the  Maison  de  Sante  at  Auteuil 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pure  air.  But  all  in  vain. 
The  health  of  the  suffering  but  uncomplaining 
patient  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  it  soon  be* 
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came  evident  that  the  closing  scene  was  draw- 
ing near. 

Of  this  Jacqueline  herself  seemed  conscious , 
and  towards  evening  she  expressed  a   wisli  u 
receive  the  last  sacraments  of  the  church.     A 
priest  was  sent  for ;  and  ere  long  the  tinkling  c  i 
a  little  bell  in  the  street  announced  his  approach. 
He  bore   in  his  hand  a  silver  vase  containins: 
the    consecrated    wafer,    and    a    small     vessel 
filled  with  the  holy  oil  of  the  extreme  unction 
hung    from    his    neck.      Before   him  walked   a 
boy   carrying   a   little   bell,    whose    sound    an- 
nounced the  passing    of  these  symbols    of  the 
Catholic    faith.     In    the    rear,    a    few    of    the 
villagers,  bearing  lighted  wax  tapers,  formed  a 
short  and  melancholy  procession.     They  soon 
entered  the  nick  chamber,  and  the  glimmer  of 
the    tapers  mingled  with  the  red  light   of  the 
setting  sun,  that  shot  his  farewell  rays  through 
the  open  window.     The  vessel  of  oil,  and  the 
vase    containing   the    consecrated   wafer,  Were 
placed  upon  the  table  in  front  of  a  crucifix  that 
hung  upon  the  wall,  and  all  present,  excepting 
the  priest,  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees. 
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The  priest  then  approached  the  bed  of  the  dying 
girl,  and  saidi  in  a  slow  and  solemn  tone, — 
"  The  King  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords  has 
pajBsed  thy  threshold.  Is  thy  spirit  ready  to 
receive  him  V* 
«'  It  is,  father.** 

**  Hast  thou  confessed  thy  sins  V 
"  Holy  father,  no." 

''  Confess  thyself,  then,  that  thy  sins  may  be 
forgiven,  and  thy  name  recorded  in  the  book  of 
life." 

And  turning  to  the  kneeling  crowd  around, 
he  waved  his  hand  for  them  to  retire,  and  was 
left  alone  with  the  sick  girl.    He  seated  him- 
self beside  her  pillow,  and  the  subdued  whisper 
of  the  confession  mingled  with  the  murmur  of 
the  evening  air,  which  lifted  the  heavy  folds  of 
the  curtains,  and  stole  in  upon  the  holy  scene. 
Poor  Jacqueline  had  few  sins  to  confess, — a 
secret  thought  or  two  towards  the  pleasures  and 
delights  of  the  world, — ^a  wish  to  live,  unuttered, 
but  which  to  the  eye  of  her  self-accusing  spirit 
seemed  to  resist  the  wise  providence  of  God ;  no 
more.    The  confession  of  a  meek  and  lowly 
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heart  is  soon  made.  The  door  was  again  opene<i ; 
the  attendants  entered,  and  knelt  around  tht 
bed,  and  the  priest  proceeded, — 

"  And  now  prepare  thyself  to  receive  wid 
contrite  heart  the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Redeemer.  Dost  thou  believe  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ?" 

"  I  believe.'' 

And  all  present  joined  in  the  solemn  response 

— *'  I  believe." 

"  Dost  thou  believe  that  the  Father  is  God, 
that  the  son  is  God,  and  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
God, — ^^three  persons  and  one  God  ?" 

**  I  believe." 

"  Dost  thou  believe  that  the  son  is  seated  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  whence 
he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ?'' 

"  I  believe." 

''  Dost  thou  believe  that  by  the  holy  sacra- 
craments  of  the  church  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,  and  that  thus  thou  art  made  worthy  of 
eternal  life  ?" 

**  I  believe." 
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Dost  thou  pardon,  with  all  thy  heart,  all 
who  have  offended  thee  in  thought,  word,  or 
deedr 

I  pardon  them.** 

And  dost  thou  ask  pardon  of  God  and  thy 
neighbour  for  all  offences  thou  hast  committed 
against   them,    either    in    thought,    word,    or 
deed?" 
"  I  do." 

''  Then  repeat  after  me ;  '  O  Lord  Jesus,  I 
am  not  worthy,  nor  do  I  merit,  that  thy  Divine 
Majesty  should  enter  this  poor  tenement  of 
clay  ;  but  according  to  thy  holy  promises  be  my 
sins  forgiven,  and  my  soul  washed  white  from 
all  transgression.' " 

Then  taking  a  consecrated  waf^  from  the 
vase,  he  placed  it  between  the  lips  of  the  dying 
girl,  and  while  the  assistant  sounded  the  little 
silver  bell,  said, — 

"  Corpus  DomitU  nottri  Jesu  CkrUH  cus- 
todiat  animam  luam  in  vitam  etematn,^ 

And  the  kneding  crowd  smote  their  breasts 
and  responded  in  one  solemn  voice, — 
"  Amen !" 
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Tlic  priest  then  took  from  the  silver  box  oii 
the  Uible  a  little  golden  rod,  and  dipping  it  ir. 
holy  oil,  anointed  the  invalid  upon  the  hand-, 
feet,  and  breast,  in  the  form  of  the  cross.  When 
these  ceremonies  were  completed,  the  p^ie^t 
and  his  attendants  retired,  leaving  the  motlier 
alone  with  her  dying  child,  who  from  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  the  preceding  scene,  sank 
into  a  death-like  sleep. 

'  Jk'tvveentwo  worlds  life  hovered  like  a  star, 
'  Twixt  night  and  morn  upon  the  horizon's  verge.* 

The  long  twilight  of  the  summer  evening  stole 
on ;  the  shadows  deepened  without,  and  the  night- 
lamp  glimmered  feebly  in  the  sick  chamber ;  but 
still  she  slept.  She  was  lying  with  her  hand^ 
clasped  upon  her  breast, — her  pallid  cheek  resting 
upon  the  pillow,  and  her  bloodless  lips  apart, 
but  motionless  and  silent  as  the  sleep  of  death. 
Not  a  breath  interrupted  the  silence  of  her 
slumber.  Not  a  movement  of  the  heavy  and 
sunken  eyelid — not  a  trembling  of  the  lip — ^not 
a  shadow  on  the  marble  brow  told  when  the 
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spirit  took  its  flight     It  paaaed  to  a  better 
world  than  this. 

'  There's  a  perpetual  spring, — ^perpetual  youth ; 
No  jomt-benumlnagcold,  nor  scorching  heat, 
Famine  nor  age  have  any  being  th«ee.' 


THE 


SEXAGENARIAN, 


A  SKETCH   OF   CHARACTER. 


THE 

SEXAGENARIAN. 


Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  icroU  of  youth,  that  are 
written  down  old,  with  all  the  characters  of  age  1  Have  you  not 
a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  1  a  yellow  cheek  1  a  white  beard  t  a 
decreasing  leg  1 

Sraupeamz. 


There  he  goes — in  his  long  russet  surtout — 
sweeping  down  yonder  gravel-walk  beneath  the 
trees,  like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn,  wafted  along 
by  a  fitful  gust  of  wind.  Now  he  pauses ; — ^now 
seems  to  be  whirled  round  in  an  eddy, — ^and  now 
rustles  and  brushes  onward  again.  He  is  talking 
to  himself  in  an  under-tone  as  usual, — and 
flourishes  a  pinch  of  snuff  between  his  fore-fin- 
ger and  his  thumb, — ever  and  anon  drumming 
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oil  the  cover  of  his   box  by  way  of  eraphii-i^. 
witli  a  sound    Hke   the   tap  of  a  woodpecker. 
He  always  takes  a  morning  walk  in  the  garden. 
— in  fact,  I  may  say  he  passes  a  greater  j>art  or 
tlic  day  there,   either  stroUing  up  and  down  ilit 
gravel   walks,  or  sitting   on   a  rustic   bench  in 
one  of  the  leafy  arbours.     He  always  wears  tlu: 
same    dress,    too ;  at  least    I   have   never    seen 
him  in  any  other;   a  bell-crowned  hat — a  trilltti 
bosom,  and  white  dimity  vest,  soiled  with  snuti 
— liuht  nankeen  smalls, — and,  over  all,  that  Ion- 
and    flowing    surtout   of   russet-brown    Circa.-.- 
sian,  hanging  in  wrinkles  round  his  slender  bodv, 
and   toying  with  his  thin  rakish  legs.      Such  i> 
his  constant  garb,  morning  and  evening  ;   and  it 
leaves  him  a  cool  and  breezy  look,  even  in  the 
heat  of  a  noonday  in  August. 

The  personage  sketched  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph is  Monsieur  d'Argentville,  a  sexagenarian, 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  during  my  re- 
sidence at  the  Maison  de  Sante  of  Auteuil.  I 
found  him  there,  and  left  him  there.  Nobody 
knew  when  he  came — he  had  been  there  from 
rime  immemorial, — nor  when  he  was  going  away 
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— for  he  himself  did  not  know, — ^nor  what  ailed 
him — for  though  he  was  always  complaining, 
yet  he  grew  neither  better  nor  worse — never 
consulted  the  physician,  and  ate  voraciously 
three  times  a  day.  At  table  he  was  rather 
peevish,  troubled  his  neighbours  with  his  elbows, 
and  uttered  the  monosyllable  pUhf  rather 
oflener  than  good-breeding  and  a  due  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  others  seemed  to  justify.  As 
soon  as  he  seated  himself  at  table,  he  breathed 
into  his  tumbler,  and  wiped  it  out  with  a  napkin ; 
then  wiped  his  plate,  his  spoon,  his  knife  and  fork 
in  succession,  and  each  with  great  care.  After 
this  he  placed  the  napkin  under  his  chin,  by  way 
of  bib  and  tucker ;  and  these  preparations  being 
completed,  gave  full  swing  to  an  appetite  which 
was  not  inappropriately  denominated,  by  one  of 
our  guests,  unefaim  canine. 

The  old  gentleman's  weak  side  was  an  affec* 
tation  of  youth  and  gallantry.  Though  *^  written 
down  old,  with  all  the  characters  of  age,'*  yet  at 
times  he  seemed  to  think  himself  in  the  heyday 
of  life ;  and  the  assiduous  court  he  paid  to  a  fair 
countess,  who  was  passing  the  summer  at  the 
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Maisori  dc  Santc,  was  the  source  of  no  Wiil-: 
merriment  to  all  but  himself.  He  loved,  to', 
to  recall  the  golden  age  of  his  amours ;  iiii;: 
would  discourse  with  prolix  eloquence,  and  i 
faint  twinkle  in  his  watery  eye,  of  his  borinri 
fortunes  in  times  of  old,  and  the  rigours  tii^' 
manv  a  fair  dame  had  suffered  on  his  account. 
Indeed,  his  chief  pride  seemed  to  be,  to  nia'k^ 
his  iicarers  believe  that  he  had  been  a  danirer- 
oils  mm  in  his  youth,  and  was  not  yet  qui  it 
saie. 

As  I  also  was  a  peripatetic  of  the  garden,  wc 
encountered  each  other  at  every  turn.  At  tir>t 
our  conversation  was  limited  to  the  usual  salu- 
tations of  the  day ;  but  ere  long  our  casual  ac- 
<]uaintance  ripened  into  a  kind  of  intimacy. 
Step  by  step  I  won  my  way, — first  into  his  so- 
cietv, — then  into  his  snutf-box, — and  then  into 
his  heart.  He  was  a  great  talker,  and  he  found 
in  me  what  he  found  in  no  other  inmate  of  the 
house — a  good  listener,  who  never  interrupted 
his  long  stories,  nor  contradicted  his  opinions. 
So  he  talked  down  one  alley  and  up  another, — 
from  breakfast  till  dinner — from  dinner  till  mid- 
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night — ^at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  when  he 
could  catch  me  by  the  button,  till  at  last  he  had 
confided  to  my  ear  all  the  important  and  unim- 
portant events  of  a  life  of  sixty  years. 

Monsieur  d*Argentville  was  a  shoot  from  a 
wealthy  family  of  Nantes.     Just  before  the  Re- 
volution he  went  up  to  Paris  to  study  law  at 
the  University;  and,  like  many  other  wealthy 
scholars  of  his  age,  was  soon  involved  in  the 
intrigues   and    dissipation    of    the   metropolis. 
He   first  established   himself  in   the   Rue  de 
rUniversite ;  but  a  roguish  pair  of  eyes,  at  an 
opposite  window,  soon  drove  fi'om  the  field  such 
heavy  tacticians  as  Hugues  Doneau  and  Gui 
Coquille.     A  flirtation  was  commenced  in  due 
form ;  and  a  flag  of  truce,  ofiering  to  capitulate, 
was  sent  in  the  shape  of  a  billet-doux.     In  the 
mean  time  he  regularly  amused  his  leisure  hours 
by  blowing  kisses  across  the  street  with  an  old 
pair  of  bellows.     One  afternoon,  as  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  this  way,  a  tall  gentleman  with  whiskers 
stepped  into  the  room,  just  as  be  had  charged 
the  bellows  to  the  muazle.    He  muttered  some* 
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thing  about  an  explanation — ^liis  sister — mar- 
riage —  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman . 
Perhaps  there  is  no  situation  in  life  so  awkwaru 
to  a  man  of  real  sensibility  as  that  of  bein^: 
awed  into  matrimony  or  a  duel  by  the  whiskers  o* 
a  tall  brother.  There  was  but  one  alternative: 
and  the  next  morning  a  placard  at  the  windfw 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Love,  with  the  words  **  Fur- 
nished Apartment  to  let,"  showed  that  the  former 
occupant  had  found  it  convenient  to  chanct 
lod<xings. 

He   next   appeared  in    the   Chausse-d'Antin. 
where    he    assiduously    prepared    himself    for 
future  exigencies  by  a  course  of  daily  lesson> 
in  the  use  of  the  small-sword.     He  soon  after 
quarrelled  with   his   best  friend,  about   a  little 
actress  on  the  Boulevard,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  jilted,  and  then  run  through  the 
body  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.     This  gave  him 
new  eclat  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  conse- 
quently he  pursued  pleasure  with  a  keener  relish 
than  ever.     He  next  had  the  grande  pcusion, 
and  naiTowly  escaped  marrying  an  heiress  of 
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great  expectationsj  and  a  countless  number  of 
ch&teaux.  Just  before  the  catastrophe,  how* 
ever,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  that 
the  lady's  expectations  were  limited  to  his  own 
pocket,  and  that  as  for  her  chlUeaux,  diey  were 
all  Chdteaux  en  Etpagne. 

About  this  time  his  fiuher  died ;  and  the  hope- 
ful  son  was  hardly  well  established  in  his  inhe- 
ritance, when  the  Revolution  broke  out.     Un- 
fortunately, he  was  a  firm  upholder  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  had  the  honour  of  being 
among  the  first  of  the  proscribed.     He  narrowly 
escaped  the  guillotine  by  jumping  on  board  a 
vessel  bo^nd  for  America,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
with  only  a  few  francs  in  his  pocket;  but  as  he 
knew  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  circum- 
stances, be  continued  to  live  along  by  teaching 
fencing  and  French,  and  keeping  a  dancing- 
8cho<d  and  a  milliner. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  returned 
to  France ;  and  iBrom  that  time  to  the  day  of  our 
acquaintance  had  been  engaged  in  a  series  of 
vexatious  lawsuits,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  a 
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portion  of  his  property,  which  had  been  ui- 
trustcd  to  a  friend  for  safe  keeping,  at  the  cora- 
mencenient  of  the  Revolution.  His  friend,  how- 
ever, denied  all  knowledge  of  tlie  transaxrtioL. 
and  the  assignment  was  very  difficult  to  provt. 
Twelve  years  of  unsuccessful  litigation  had  com- 
pletely soured  the  old  gentleman's  temper,  ajtfl 
made  him  peevish  and  misanthropic;  and  lie 
had  come  to  Auteuil  merely  to  escape  the  noi>r 
of  the  city,  and  to  brace  his  shattered  ne^vt•^ 
with  pure  air  and  quiet  amusements.  There  ht 
idled  the  time  away,  sauntering  about  the  gar- 
den of  the  Maison  de  SayiiCy  talking  to  hirasth. 
when  he  could  get  no  other  listener,  and  ck- 
casionally  reinforcing  his  misanthropy  with  a 
dose  of  the  Maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  or  a 
visit  to  the  scene  of  his  duel  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

Poor  Monsieur  d'Argentville !  What  a  miser- 
able life  he  led, — or  rather  dragged  on  from  da\ 
to  day !  A  petulant,  broken-down  old  man,  who 
had  outlived  his  fortune,  and  his  friends,  and  his 
hopes, — yea,  every  thing  but  the  sting  of  bad 
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^  pasiions  and  the  recoQection  of  a  life  ill-spent ! 
Whether  he  still  walks  the  earth,  or  slumbers 
in  its  bosom,  I  know  not ;  but  a  lively  recollec- 

i  tion  of  him  will  always  mingle  with  my  remi- 
niscences of  AuteuiL 
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With  a  tile,  fonooth,  be  cometh  anto  ymi ;  with  a  tale,  whkh 
hoMeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  finnn  the  chimney- 
corner  ;  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the 
mind  from  wickednem  to  virtue* 

Sin  PniLLIP  SiDNBT. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
walks  of  literature  lies  among  the  graves  of  the 
departed, — for  the  thoughts  of  man  have  their 
graves  like  man  liimself,  and  the  hoary  sexton. 
Time,  for  them  likewise  tolls  the  passing  bell, 
and  performs  the  sad  obsequies.  A  vast  library 
is  a  vast  cemetery  of  mind,  where  in  a  cer- 
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tain  sense,  lie  buried  the  ideas  of  those  whr- 
have  gone  before  us.  Each  dustj  tome  is  i 
neglected  monument,  whose  epitaph  is  written 
in  the  title-page,  and  whose  date  not  unfirequentl) 
records  at  once  the  birth  and  the  death  of  it* 
tenant.  There  the  poet  and  the  philosopher 
literally  mingle  their  dust  together,  and  the 
musty  apostle  of  an  obsolete  creed  lies  side  b\ 
side  with  the  prurient  ballad-singer.  The 
learned  prelate  is  a  prey  to  the  worm,  and  the 
wanton  tale-bearer  lisps  liis  amorous  conceits 
to  the  dull  ear  of  oblivion.  One  might  almost 
think,  that  they  had  implored  eternal  peace»  and 
that  their  prayer  had  been  answered:  for  no 
one  disturbs  their  repose,  save  now  and  then 
some  Old  Mortality,  who  comes  to  meditate 
among  the  tombs,  and  to  wipe  away  the  milder 
and  gossamer,  which  cover  the  inscriptions. 

Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  case  till  within  a 
few  years  past.  But  the  grave-yard  is  no  longer 
a  solitary  spot.  Siste  Viator  I  and  the  passing 
footstep  pauses.     Nay, — the  grave  itself  is  no 
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longer  inviolate.  Time  is  again  busy  with  his 
spade,  ,  The  old  mar^nrs  are  dug  up ;  you  have 
now  dark  inould^  now  a  thigh-boni^  now  a 

•  ■    ■  *  -  - 

skujl;  and  these  moulderiog  remains  are  ex- 
hibited to  the  crowd  as  holy  relics^  whose  sight 
and  touch  can  cure  the  deep-seated  disease^ 

which  corrupts  the  public  taste^  and  change  that 

<  •  ■ 

morbid  habit  of  the  mind,  into  which  the  present 
ag9  has  fidlen. 

Among  other  relies  of  the  past^  that  have  been 
thus  exhumed^  are  some  of  the  strange  old 
English  Prose  Romances.  These,  it  is  true 
do  not  quicken,  and  elevate,  and  instruct  us 
by  their  wisdom,  but  they  amuse  us  by  their 
quaintness  and  simplicity  and  enable  us  to 
compare  the  romance  which  delights  .us  at  the 
present  day,  with  that  which  flattered  the 
popular  taste  some  three  centuries  ago.  Trivial 
as  these  writings  are,  in  themselves  considered, 
they  are  important  documents,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 


J 
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This  is  one  of  the  many  forms,  in  which  the 
intellectual  powers  have  exhibited  themselves: 
and  consequently  such  exhibitions  of  diose 
powers  should  not  be  neglected  by  hia 
who  would  study  the  human  mind  m  all  iti 
phases. 

^'  It  is  infinitely  more  importajit  for  us,''  sayi 
the  poet  and  historian  Schiller,  **  to  know  a 
man's  thoughts,  than  his  actions  f  nay  it  is  oi 
vastly  greater  importance  to  trace  out  the  soared 
of  his  thoughts,  than  the  consequences  of  his 
actions.  Men  have  penetrated  into  the  crattr 
of  Vesuvius,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes  «f 
its  fires ;  and  why  should  they  be  less  assiduous 
in  the  investigation  of  moral,  than  of  physical 
phenomena?  Why  should  they  not  examine, 
with  equal  care,  the  variety  and  power  of  those 
circumstances  by  which  a  man  is  surrounded, 
till  the  accumulated  materials  burst  forth  into  a 
flame  within  him  ?"  Upon  this  text  a  volume 
might  be  written.     How  often  do  the   trivial  ia- 
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cUfeats  ^  ycifteiday»  beeoae  ihe  aeriMisbiiakitt« 
of  to*^2  Hoir  oAeB  do  ilie  fleaiog  dmj* 
dfoihinof  ]roiitk  hcoome  the  Jsed  purpoBeft  o£ 
iinhood  ?  If  ive  Irace  bade  to  it*  fountaki  Ae 
vigkty  toncBty  wfairii  fertilues  the  land  intk  iti 
abundant  streanii  or  sweeps  it  with  a  desohtaifg 
iaody  we  abU  find  it  dripfiing  from  die  crevice 
«f  a  rock,  in  the&itantaolittidesofdie^finreat'; 
so,  too,  the  gentle  feelings,  diat  enrich  and  bcatt* 
tify  the  heart,  and  the  an^ty  paaajana  that 
sweep  away  all  the  barriers  of  die  aoul>  and 
deacdato  society  may  have  sprung  up  in  the 
shadowy  recesses  of  die  put,  from  a  xmrsei^ 
song  or  a  fireside  tale*  The  child  la  noi'dify 
**  frther  to  the  man,'*  but  his  aehoolmaster  dsd^ 
and  the  lessons  he  teaches  are  often  dMse  we 
remember  longest.  ^I  should  haTe  been  ail 
adKiat,**  said  aft  enunent  statesman,  '*  if  it  had 
not  been  fixr  one  reeeileetion ;  «id  that  was  die 
memory  of  the  dme  when  my  departed  modier 
nsed  to  take  my  IMe  hands  in  hers,  and  cause 

F  S 
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me  on  my  knees  to  say.  Our  Father,  which  art 
in  Heaven."  The  good  principle  took  root  in 
the  heart  of  tlie  Httle  child,  and  although  the 
tree  that  grew  therefrom  was  swayed  about  and 
groaned  in  the  storm  of  strong  passions,  yet  it 
was  not  uprooted.  So,  too,  the  wonderful  tales 
told  to  us  in  childhood  haunt  our  imagination 
even  to  the  grave  ;  and  many  feelings,  and  pas- 
sions, and  principles  of  action,  for  whose  origin 
we  look  in  vain  among  the  more  recent  and  im- 
mediate circumstances  of  our  education,  might 
doubtless  be  traced  back  to  some  tale  of  the 
times  of  old,  some  faintly  remembered  tradition 
of  the  chimney-corner.  The  story  of  Old  Father 
Redcap,  coming  down  the  chimney  at  night,  ba> 
made  many  a  poor  child  so  faint-hearted,  that 
neither  the  jeers  of  his  school-fellows,  nor  the 
lapse  of  time,  nor  the  power  of  reflection,  nor 
the  lessons  of  reason  and  experience,  could  ever 
again  render  him  courageous  in  the  dark  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  many  a  future  hero  has  caught 
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c  die  fifit  spark  of  faliant  coterpciae  from  tbe 
^'  tales  he  has  listened  to>  of  the  wonderfiil  ez- 
^  fdoite  of  Tom  Thumb  and  Jade  the  Gianfe-kiUer ; 
and  many  a  tniant  sailor4N>y»  as  he  rocks  in  the 
cradlecf  the  sea,  ean  date  his  earliest  longing 
for  an  adventurous  life,  to  the  moment  when  be 
first  heard,  in  the  ardourof  chiUiah  curiosity,  tbe 
life  and  adventures  of  Robinaon  Crusoe. 

If  this  be  true  in  reference  to  individuals,  it 
is  true  also,  lo  a  certain  extent,  when  applied  to 
coosmunities.  The  wild  and  marvellous  ro- 
mances of  tbe  middle  ages  were  the  nursery 
tales  Idd  to  society  in  its  childhood.  In  the 
ghostly  legends  erf  Salnto  it  lisped  its  **  oow*I- 
lay  me  ;'*  the  amorous  dKtties  of  the  Troubadours 
were  an  evening  luUaby ;  and  tbe  romances  of 
diivalry  were  the  manuals  and  |Hcture4MM^  of 
its  school4x^  days*  The  &st  exercised  ufc/n 
the  minds  of  superstitious  nations  a  salutary 
influence,  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  fidt; 
die  second  were  of  great  use  in  smoothing  die 
grim  visage  of  the  past,  and  in  softening  the 
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feelings  of  society ;  and  the  power  of  the  last 
still  exhibits  itself  in  the  character  of  more  than 
one  people,  too  nearly  allied  to  the  fitithles? 
Galaor,  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  "  quil  ne  vak^ 
rie?i  pourjiler  le  parfait  amour. ^"^ 

From  considerations  of  this  kind,  the  moii 
trivial  tale,  that  exhibits  the  traits  of  national 
character,  or  saves  from  obHvion  a  chapter  of 
traditionary  lore,  is  not  without  its  value  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  historian.  It  is  the  source 
of  a  thousand  impulses  and  impressions,  which 
have  gone  abroad  in  society,  and  which  may  so 
influence  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  idle  tradi- 
tion shall  work  the  overthrow  of  states,  h 
matters  not  whether  the  tale  be  true  or  false,— 
whether  its  hero  have  had  a  real,  or  only  an 
imaginary  existence.  The  result  will  be  the 
same  ;  for  in  the  language  of  the  author  of  that 
strange  book,  Hermippus  Redivivus,  "  There  is 
less  difference  than  most  people  imagine,  be- 
tween real  and  feigned  stories.  They  ilfkx  but 
as  morning  and  evening  shadows^  the  one  is 
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the  faint  picture  of  what  has  passed, — ^the  other 
is  a  lively  representation  of  what  may  possibly 
come.**  It  is  enough,  that  the  tale  itself  is  told, 
that  it  finds  idle  lips  to  repeat  it,  and  curious 
ears  to  listen  to  it,  and  an  empty  chamber  in 
the  brain,  where  it  may  brood  in  secret  and 
nurse  unquiet  fSmcies. 

And  apart  firom  these  considerations,  what  a 
wonderflil  region  is  the  land  of  old  romance ! 
With  what  a  strange  feeling  do  we  hang  over 
the  dizzy  steep  of  six  centuries,  and  gaze  on 
the  pomp  of  chivalry  below, — ^the  tournament 
and  tented  field,  the  lady  fiiir  and  little  page, 
the  wandering  knight  and  the  forlorn  damsel, 
and  all  the  race  of  giants,  dwarfs,  and  fiery  dra« 
gons,  that  seem  created   only  to  thwart  the 
amorous  purposes  of  true  love !    The  knight, 
wfat)  stands  yonder  by  the  sea-side,  divested  of 
his  armour,  and  singing  a  love-lorn  ditty  to  the 
sound  of  a  lute,  is  Amadis  de  Gaul,  lamenting 
die  cruelty  of  the  fair  Oriane ;  and  the  beardless 
youth  in  yonder  castle  hall,  beset  by  six  armed 
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knights  at  once,  is  Doolin  de  Mayance*     \lliik 
we  are  speaking,  he  has  slain  two  of  them,  ^ 
thrown   the   other    four  out  of   the    windo^f 
Yonder,   too,   goes  Tristan  de  Leonois,   stark 
mad  for  a  faithless  mistress,  venting   his  fiirv 
upon   shepherds   and  their   flocks,   tearing  m 
huge  trees  by  the  roots,  and  bumping  the  headj 
of  bears  against  the  cliffs  around  him  !     Huon 
de  Bordeaux  is  fighting  with  the  giant  Angou- 
lafre,  while  the  fair  Esclamonde  sighs  in  cap- 
tivity, and  Oberon,  the  king  of  Fairy    Land, 
attended  by  his  goblin  knights  Gloriand  and 
Malembrun,  is  wringing  his  hands  and  crying 
Hke  a  child !     Fie  on  the  ladies  of  Cornwall  I 
The  enchanted  goblet  they  hold  in  their  hands 
is  a  test  of  their  fidelity  to  their  lords ;  and 
there  is  not  one  who  has  not  spilled  the  wine 
upon  her  garments !    What  next  ?    The  brave 
knights  of  Bruty  Brenhined  have  just  pitched  a 
giant  six  cubits  high  into  the  sea;  and  good 
king  Arthur  has  rid  the  world  of  another,  whose 
garments  are  made  of  the  beards  of  kings,  slain 
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by  hJB  own  bsiidt  There  ia  a  tik  for  lady^ore, 
and  a  toumaaent  for  the  prise  of  Talour. 
There  k  a  dragonj  that  has  jvst  disgorged  has 
last  flame ;  a  maideny  spell-bound  in  a  soarble 
hall ;  and  a  leoli^  knight,  led  a  wiUUgoose 
chase  by  a  forlorn  niMden,  and  ftnallj  lost  in  an 
enchanted  forest.  And  haric !  that  piereiag  Mast 
was  the  d]ing  breath  of  Roland,  breathed 
through  his  ivory  horn,  and  echoing  fiur  and 
wide  from  the  fated  pass  of  Roncesvalles ! 

But  the  picture  has  also  its  dark  side.  The 
morality  of  the  old  romance  is  not  of  a  very  aus- 
tere nature ;  nay,  it  is  very  lewdness  itself.  It 
is  true,  the  courtesy,  and  valour,  and  pundonor 
of  the  true  knight  are  noble  virtues ;  but  surely 
that  is  a  very  loose  syst^n  of  morality,  which 
sufiers  the  heart  to  lie  corrupting  and  corrupted 
under  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  few  noble  and 
generous  qualities.  Hear  what  the  schoolmas* 
ter^  saith ;  '*  In  our  forefisithers*  tyme,  when  Pa* 
pstrie,  as  a  stagnant  poole,  covered  and  over^ 

*  Roger  Ascham. 
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flowed  all  Englande,  fewe  bookes  were  read  in 
our  tongue,  savyng  certaine  bookes  of  chevalrie^ 
as  they  said  for  pastyme  and  pleasure  ;  which  ms 
some  say  were  made  in  monasteries  by  idle 
monks  or  wanton  chanons*  As  for  examplfr 
La  Morte  d' Arthur^  the  whole  pleasure  %£ 
which  booke  standeth  in  two  speciall  poyates,  in 
open  manslaughter,  and  bold  bawdrye  ;  in  whicb 
booke  they  are  counted  the  noblest  Knights^  who 
do  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrel,  and  com- 
mit fowlest  adulteries  by  sutlest  shifles.  This  is 
goode  stuflfe  for  wise  men  to  laughe  at,  or  honest 
men  to  take  pleasure  at ;  yet  I  know,  when  God  s 
Bible  was  banished  the  court,  and  La  MorU 
d' Arthur  received  into  the  Prince's  chamber/ 
This  extract  goes  to  prove,  also,  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  old  romances,  which  was  the  next 
point  I  intended  to  touch  upon. 

The  love  of  romantic  fiction  seems  to  be  the 
only  intellectual  appetite,  which  undergoes  no 
change  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  nation,  in 
which  that  feeling  exists  not,  has  no  history ; 
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« 

and  tto  trft£tion  speaks  of  the  time  nor  of  the 

country,  in  which  it  has  not  been  fotind.-^ 

**  Many  now  adayes,**  says  an  English  writer  of 

the  sixteenth  oentoryi  ''had  rather  reade  die 

stories  of  Kinge  Arthur ;  the  monstrous  fietbiesvf 

Okrgantua ;  the  Pallace  of  Pleiunire;  the  Dial ct 

Princes,  where  there  is  much  good  matter ;  the 

Monke  of  Burie,  AiU  of  good  stories  f  Piefte 

Ploweman ;  the  Tales  of  Chanoer,  where  then 

is  excellent  wit,  great  reading  and  good  decaniu 

observed ;  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurdins,  where 

there  are  many  good  moral  precepts ;  the&nHiar 

and  golden  Epistles  of  Antonie  Ghrevana,  whoa 

there  is  both  golden  witt,  and  good  pcnmng  j 

the  Pilgremage  of  Princes,  well  penned  and 

derckly  handled;  Reinard  the  Fox;  Beria  of 

Hampton ;  the  Hundred  Mery  Tales;  Skoggao 

Fortunatus,  with  many  other  infortunate  treatiaea 

and  tmarooM  toies,  wrytten  in  Englishe,  Laline, 

Frenche,  ItaKan,  Spanishe/'*    These  tales  seem 
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to  have  held  the  same  place  in  that  centun 
which  the  Waverley  Novels  hold  in  the  presen 
The  romances  of  chivalry  were  to  our  fbrefiuhei?. 
what  the  historical  romances  are  to  us :  and  mju 
vellous  achievements,  nay,  utter  impossibility 
were  to  their  lively  imagination,  what  -well  a*. 
thenticated  facts  are  to  our  sober  reason- 
As  I  have  of  late  been  poring  in  listless  moui 
over  some  of  these  '^  infortunate  treatises  azii 
amorous  toies,"  I  shall  in  the  present  paper  give 
a  brief  account  of  those  which  have  struck  me 
as  most  quaint  and  worthy  of  note,  iliustradng 
and  enlivening  my  remarks  by  an  occasional 
extract. 

I. 

Robert  the  Devil.  The  first  romance, 
which  I  shall  notice,  is  "  The  Lyfe  of  the  most 
feerfullest  and  unmercyfullest  and  myscheuoos 
Robert  the  Deuyll,  Emprynted  in  Flete-strete 
in  the  sygne  of  the  sonne^  by  Wynkyn  pe 
WoRDE."       This  romance  describes  the  evil 
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deeds  coiminued  by  Robert,  Dttke  of  Noniuuidy, 

in  hts  yoath ;  how  he  lulled  the  schoolmaster ; 

how  he  rode  about  the  conntry  of  Nonnandyy 

robbings    stealing,    murdering,    and    burtung 

churches,  abbeys,  and  other  holy  places ;  how 

he  made  him  a  strong  house  in  a  dark,  thiek 

wilderness,  where  he  wrought  mischief  *' without 

comparison  and  above  all  measure  or  natural 

reason  ;**  how  he  kiUed  seven  hermits ;  how  he 

went  to  Rome  for  the  remission  of  his  sins; 

how  the  Pope  sent  him  to  an  holy  henmt ;  how 

he  did  grievous  penance ;  how  a  white  horse  aiid 

harness  were  brou^t  to  him  by  an  angel,  who 

commanded  him  to  rescue  and  "  helpe  the  Ro* 

mayns  agenst  the  Ethen  dogges  the  Sarasyns ;" 

how  he  vanquished  them ;  how  his  sins  were 

forgiven;  and  how  he  married  the  Emperor's 

daughter,  and  lived  long  in  virtue  and  honour 

with  diat  noble  lady ;  together  with  many  odier 

marvellous  deeds  of  good  and  evil,  which  he  did. 

This  romance,  however,  cannot  with  much  pro* 

priety  be  ranked  among  the  andent  English  fi(^ 
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tionsy  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a  tnmslation  fitss.  ? 
French  work,  entitled  **  La  terrible  et  w^rrr.- 
leuse  vie  de  Robert  le  Diablef  lequel  apres  ji 
homme  de  bienJ*  For  this  reason^  I  shall  l- 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  it,  but  pass  oc 
to  one  which  is  entirely  the  growth  of  £ 
EngUsh  soil. 

II. 

Thomas  of  Reading;  or  the  Sixs  Wob- 
THiE  Yeomen  of  the  West.  This  old  romance 
was  written  by  Thomas  Deloney,  a  writer  d 
great  popular  fame  in  his  day,  if  we  may  judge 
from  an  expression,  used  by  a  contemporm 
author,  who  calls  him  ^^  the  great  ballade-maker, 
chronicler  of  the  memorable  lives  of  the  Sii 
Yeomen  of  the  West.  Jack  of  Newbury,  the 
Gentle  Craft,  and  such  like  honest  men^  omitted 
by  Stowe,  Hollinshed,  Grafton,  Hall,  Froysart, 
and  the  rest  of  those  well-deserving  writers." 
From  this  passage,  he  seems  to  have  been  tbc 
historian  of  those  popular  heroes  of  the  day, 


whose  i^orioos  achievements  am  ungraieftiUf 
oveilooked  by  move  claame  and  volumiiioiia 
fabioriaiii. 

The  iromaKiee  of  Tkomaa  of  Reading  is  0Mr«if 

'Ibe  best  of  ihe  old  Englidi  ptose  nMSnee^ 

wfaidi  hffve  ^len  into  my  handsc    In  its  iMt> 

dents  and  characters  it  is  wholly  natienid^  tthd 

possesses  all  the  peculiar  quiuntness^  humour, 

and  pathosi  which  characterize  the  English.     It 

recounts  the  memorable  deeds  of  the  dodders  of 

the  times  of  Khig  Henry  the  First ;  of  Thomas 

of  Reading,  and  goodman  Snttons  at  Salisbufyy 

who  set  all  his  delight  in  hearing  merry  tales  $ 

and  ct  Simon  of  Souduunpton,  who  loved  pot* 

tage  and  ''  powdered  beef-broth ;''  and  of  Teai 

Dove,  the  merriest  man  alive;  and,  in  fine,  of  sU 

diose  worthy  yeomen  clodiiNs,  who  always  nt 

their  coming  towards  London  (Miied  together 

at  Colehrooke,  imd  of   whom  we  read,  <haC 

"  being  on^e  enteted  into  their  inn,  aocording  t» 

oU  cuaiemt  good  cheer  was  provided  for  tbemt 

fiw  these  Gbthaefe'Srece  the  cfaiafipst  gueeln^^fattt 
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travelled  along  the  way ;  and  this  was  as 
as  an  act  of  Parliament^  that  Tom  Dove  cooa 
not  digest  his  meat  without  music*  so  that  b 
hostess^  being  a  merry  wenchi  would  ofteatiiDe:: 
call  in  two  or  three  of  her  neighbotirs*  wives  u* 
keep  him  company^  where^  ere  they  parted,  tbef 
were  made  as  pleasant  as  pies/* 

In  Londonj  these  jolly  fellows  had  their  r& 
dezvous  at  the  tavern  of  *'  Oast  J^arrat  tk 
Giant;**  and  often  diced  with  the  Northen 
clothiers  at  Bosome*s  Inn,  till  ^^Now,  by  the 
masse,**  quoth  Cole,  *'  my  money  shrinkes  as  bad 
as  Northerne  cloth.*'  Old  Bosome,  the  land- 
lord^  is  thus  sketched,  with  all  the  graphk 
power  and  life  of  a  wood-engraving.  **Yoa 
shall  understand!  that  alwayes  when  they  wesi 
to  dice,  they  got  into  Bosomes  Inne;  wliicb 
was  so  called  of  his  name  that  kept  it,  who 
being  a  foule  slouen,  went  alwayes  with  hi^  noae 
in  his  bosome,  and  one  hand  in  his  podceti  dke 
other  on  his  staffe,  figuring  forth  a  descnptioR 
of  cold  Winter,  for  he  alwayes  wore  two  ooates, 
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two  cbipB^  two  ot  HMe  pite  of  sMekiiigs,  ttida 
high  pahe  of  Bhooes,  oyer  the  wltieh  be  ^fre#  on 
a  great  pdre  «f  fiMd^ipp<Mv  afld  yet  'wotild  oft 
eetnpkine  of  coH,  wherefore  of  All  m^g^oehXty 
he  was  caHed  OM  Bdsome/  ilnd'  lUil^  ho«B6 
Bo6<Miie8  Iilne.** 

The  next  chapter  of  the  ftmiMe^  ^ktt^^f^h, 
^  How  Simon's  wife  of  Soothaaiploni  beuig 
wkollf  bent  to  jnide  and  pleaaitre,  requealed  her 
hfliaband  to  aee  London;  wUdi  being  granted, 
how  die  got  goodwife  Sutton  of  Satiabuiytogoe 
with  her,  who  tookeCrab  to  go  alongwith  tfaens, 
and  how  he  prcqsiieeiedof  many  things.**  Aeeord'*!^ 
i>^  fposatp  Sntton,  and  Gmy^e  wife,  and  Fk^ 
dkn*8  wife  dejtat  tor  London  city  in  company 
with  SimonVi  wife  of  Southmnpton.  The  mer*-' 
chents  of  London  reeehre  them  widi  nmch  hos« 
pitdity,  and  when  thc»y  ehooee  to  go  abroad,  Ihe 
merehanta^  wivea  accompany  4hem*  to  ahow  them 
'^  tfie  eonuDoditiee  of  the  dty,**  end  lead  thctaf 
from  Gheapflide  to  Wartoig-atteot ;  and  froto 
Wadhg^eiKettoSiiotMartiD*!^  aadlhimSihit 
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Martinis  to  Candlewick-street;  and  from  Caadk- 
wick-street  to  Blackwell-hall. 

"  Afterwards,"  continues  the  romance,  "  thf' 
proceeded,  and  came  to  St.  Paul's  Church, whoK 
steeple  was  so  hie,  that  it  seemed  to  pierce  tk 
clowdes ;  on  the  top  whereof,  was  a  gretti  ioi 
mighty  weather-cocke,  of  cleane  silver,  the  wbic: 
notwithstanding  seemed  as  small  as  a  sparrow  ts 
men's  eyes,  it  stood  so  exceeding  high,  the  wtid 
goodly  weather-cocke  was  afterwards  stolnr 
away,  by  a  cunning  cripple,  who  found  meaB> 
one  night  to  clime  vp  to  the  top  of  the  steeple, 
and  tooke  it  down :  with  the  which,  and  a  greit 
sumnie  of  money  which  he  had  got  together  by 
begging  in  his  life  time,  he  builded  a  gate  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  which  to  this  day  is  caHiki 
Cripple-gate. 

"  From  thence  they  went  to  the  Tower  d 
London,  which  was  builded  by  lulius  CflattT; 
who  was  Emperour  of  Rome.  And  there  they 
beheld  salt  and  wine,  which  had  lyen  there  eTtf 
since  the  Romanes  invaded  this  land,  whkh  ^ 


] 


HMuiy  y«fiwbelbi^  oar  Sftm>itr  Chriat  was  borne; 
the  wine  was  growm  so  Aicke,  that  it 'might 
havo  beone  cut  like  a  Idly.  And  Iti  that  place 
also  they  saw  l!he  mony  that  was  made  t>f  leatherV 
wkick  in  ancient  time  went  currant  amohgst  thi^ 
peiypW;* 

Immediately  upon  this  fbllows  a  challenge 

between  the  Country  Weavers  and  the  Weavers 

of  Candlewick^street,  and  the  wager  of  a  crown; 

to  be  won  by  him  who  should  soonest  make'  a' 

yaid  of  cloth.     In  this  contest  **  the  London** 

Weavers  triumphed  against  the  country,  casthff 

forth  ditwn  frumps.     Alas,  poor  fellowes,  qubth' 

tbey>  your  hearts  are  good,  but  your  hands  are 

ill«    Tush,  the  fault  was  in  their  legs,  quotli 

another^  pray  3^ou  firiend,  were  you  not  borne  at 

home?    Why  doe  you  aske,  quoth  Weassell ? 

Because,  said  hee,  the  biggest  place  of  your 

legge  is  next  to  your  shooe.*' 

Anotfier  chapter  in  the  romance  gives  an* 
aeeoant  ef  the  murder  of  Thomas  of  Reading, 
by  the  host  and  -hostess  of  Colebrooke  inn.  This 
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chapter  is,  of  course,  in  a  more  melancholy  ve.: 
than  those  to  which  I  have  already  referred;  a^. 
contains  some  simple  touches  of  ftathos,  whid 
remind  one  of  the  old  ballads.  Thomas  i. 
Reading  had  arrived  at  Colebrooke,  in  a  melar- 
choly  mood, and  so  heavy  was  his  heart,  tliat  i- 
could  eat  no  meat; — nay,  heavy  beyond  li". 
powor  of  a  quart  of  burnt  sack,  which  the  ho< 
and  hostess  offered  him,  to  cheer  his  mind  uncc 
the  presentiment  of  an  approaching  calamity. 

'^  With  that  certaine  musicians  of  the  town^ 
ciune  to  the  chamber,  and  knowing  Master  Co'.k 
was  there,  drue  out  their  instruments,  and  ven 
solemnly  began  to  play.  This  musicke  conit^ 
very  well  (said  Cole,)  and  when  he  had  listneii 
a  while  thereunto,  he  said,  methinks  these  instru- 
ments sound  like  the  ring  of  St.  Mary  Ouerie^ 
bells,  but  the  base  drowns  all  the  rest ;  and  ir. 
my  eare  it  goes  like  a  bell  that  rings  a  forenoone> 
knell,  for  Gods  sake  let  them  leave  off,  and  bean 
them  this  simple  reward.  The  musicians  beini: 
t(one,  his  Oast  asked  if  now  it  would  please  him 
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to  goe  to  bed;  ibr  (quoth  he)  it  is  wrineere 
eleven  of  the  clocke.  With  that  the  «critcb-owle 
cried  pitiouflljr,  and  anon  after  Ae  iiighlHrav«en 
sate  croaking  hard  by  hia  window.  lesa  hare 
mercy  upon  me,  quoth  he,  what  an  ill-fiiTOured 
cry  doe  yonder  carrion  birds  make,-  and  there* 
withall  he  laid  him  downe  in  his  bed,  from  whence 
he  ncuer  rose  againe." 

In  the  preceding  remarks  and  quotations,  I 
have  but  touched  iipon  some  of  the  more  salient 
points  of  this  pleasant  history.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  loves  and  mournful  destinies  of 
Duke  Robert  and  Margaret  with  the  lily-white 
hand,  which  form  the  chief  episode  in  the  ro- 
mance ;  nor  of  the  audiences  of  the  clothiers  with 
the  king,  and  the  sumptuous  feast  they  gave  the 
king*s  sons;  nor  have  I  related  how  Thomas 
Dove,  bang  fallen  to  decay,  was  forsaken  of  his 
friends,  and  demised  of  his  servants ;  nor  how 
Jarrat  the  Giant,  gave  a  catchpole  '^  such  a  fillop 
on  the  forehead  with  his  finger,  that  he  fell  the 
poore  Fleming  (o  the  ground."    All  these  mat- 
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ters  and  many  more  of  a  similar  kind,  I  am  forcd 
to  leave  unrehearsed,  and  to  hurry  on  to  another 
tale  with  more  than  convenient  speed. 

III. 

The   Famous   Historir  of  Friar  Bacon. 

'*  Containing  the  wonderful  things  that  he  di-i 
in  his  Life  ;  also  the  manner  of  his  Death  ;  with 
the  Lives  and  deaths  of  the  two  coniuroni 
Bungye  and  Vandermast.  Very  pleasant  anti 
(lelii^htful  to  be  read."  This  ancient  romance  k> 
a  commentary  upon  one  of  the  most  common 
frailties  of  human  nature.  It  has  always  been 
the  fate  of  superior  intellects  to  be  misconceived 
and  misinterpreted  by  vulgar  and  unenlightened 
minds.  The  powerful  genius,  w^hich  stands  it 
advance  of  its  age,  is  at  once  the  author  and  the 
reformer  of  popular  error.  Those  who  behold. 
but  cannot  comprehend,  the  glorious  results, 
which  from  time  to  time  are  brought  to  light  bj 
the  patient  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  human 
mind,  are  fain   to  attribute   them  to  the  secret 


ageftcy  of  super^hutnan  power ;  Md  fakfery  bat 
too  ftiCbftiUy  records,  that  this  povor  has  been 
almost  invariably  the  power  of  darkness.  When 
John  Faustus  invented  printingi  he  was  called  a 
necromancer,  and  his  art  the  black  art;  and 
Roger  Bacon,  so  jnsdy  denominated  by  his  con-' 
temporaries  the  AdminMe  DoetoTf  was  trans* 
formed  by  popular  superstition  into  a  necro^ 
mancer  and  a  dealer  in  magic.  Roger  Bacon 
the  philosopher  became  Hodge  Bacon  the  coa«- 
juror. 

It  is  upon  these  current  traditions  coneeming 
his  supernatural  powers,  that  the  romance,  wfaidi 
bears  his  name,  is  founded.^  The  &st  chapter 
gives  an  account  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of 
Friar  Bacon,  and  of  his  great  aj^ication  So 


•  In  ]>odil«y't  CoUaction  of  0|d  PUjt,  Vol.  viii.  thm  »  a 
play  founded  upon  the  same  lubject,  and  bearing  thk  title ;  The 
honorable  Historie  of  Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bongay,  as  it  wa<t 
plaid  by  her  M^ioiliei  isrvaati.  Madm  by  Robait  GiMoe^ 
Maister  of  Arts.  London,  printed  by  Edward  White,  and  are  to 
be  void  at  his  shop  at  the  little  north  dore  of  Ponlea,  at  the  slgne 
of^Gsa.    1S94. 
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books ;  the  second  of  his  appearance  before  the 
king  and  queen,  and  the  wonderful  things  which 
he  showed  them.     Then  we  have  a  long  account 
of  his  saving  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  given  him- 
self to   the  devil  for  a  sum  of  money ;    of  the 
Brazen  Head  which  spake,  and  by  which  Friar 
Bacon  was  to  have  walled  England  round  with 
a  wall  of  brass,  had  he  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
folly  of  his  servant ;  of  his  taking  a  beleaguered 
town  by  his  art,  when  the  king  had  besieged  it 
in  vain  for  three  months ;  and  of  the  victory  he 
gained  in  the  black  art  over  the  German  conjuror 
Vandermast,  whom  he  caused  to  be  carried  back 
into  Germany  by  a  spirit.     He  next  saves  the 
lives  of  three  brothers,  who  quarrelled  about  the 
inheritance   of  their  father's  goods  and  lands; 
then  the  thieves  that  robbed  him  are  led  a  "wild 
dance  through  mud  and  mire  to  the  wild  music 
of  his  servant  Miles ;   and  then  he  escapes  in  a 
wonderful  manner  from  the  sword  of  a  German 
soldier,  sent  by  Vandermast  to  assassinate  him. 
Soon  after  we  read,  '*   How  Fryer  Bacon   did 
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helpe  a  young  man  to  his  sweetheart,  whidi 
Fryer  Bungye  would  have  married  to  another;; 
and  of  the  mirth  thiit  was  at  the  wedding^  where 
many  a  maid  was  "  laid  on  the  lip/*  and — 

'  Hm  gmitiM  of  the  towne  hit  liquor  w  took^ 
That  he  wai  persuaded  the  grouod  looked  hlue/ 

Then  follows  a  scene  of  fearfel  incantstimis ; 
for  **  Vandermast  desiring  to  do  Fryar  Bwigye  a 
mischief,  did  challenge  him  to  the  fidd  (not  to 
fight  at  sword  and  dagger,  single  rajHer,  or  case 
of  poinyards,  but  at  worser  weapons  fiurre,  it  was 
at  that  diabolical  art  of  magicke)  there  to  shew 
which  of  them  was  moat  cunning,  or  had  most 
power  OTer  the  DeviL*'  In  this  conflict  the 
two  conjurors  lose  their  lives* 

Afterwards  we  are  told  that  Miles  brdce  his 
leg  for  fear,  in  conjuring  for  money,  and  that 
Friar  Bacon  broke  his  magic  ^aas  for  grief,  then 
burned  his  books  of  magic,  gave  himself  en*> 
tirely  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  turned  aiH 
chorite,  living  in  a  cell,  which  he  caused  to  be 
made  in  the  churdi-wall,    ''  Thus  lired  he  S4 
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two  yeeres  space  in  that  cell,  never  coming  forth  : 
liis  meat  and  drink  he  received  in  at  a  window, 
and  at  that  window  he  did  discourse  with  those 
that  came  to  him;  his  grave  he  digged  with  his 
owne  nayles,  and  was  laid  there  when  he  dyed. 
Thus  was  the  Life  and  Death  of  this  famous 
Fryer,  who  lived  most  part  of  his  life  a  Magi- 
cian, and  dyed  a  true  Penitent  Sinner,  and  an 
Anchorite.'*  And  thus  ends  this  wondrous  tale 
of  magic. 

IV. 

The  HisTORiE  of  Frier  Rush;  "  How  be 
came  to  a  House  of  Religion  to  seeke  service, 
and  being  entertained  by  the  Priour,  was  first 
made  under-cooke.  Being  full  of  pleasant 
mirth  and  delight  for  young  people."  This 
romance  transports  us  to  the  fairy  land,  and  the 
merry  company  of  Oberon,  and  Puck,  and  Friar 
Rush  and  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  the  oudandish 
hobgoblins  Tomtegubbe,  and  Nisse  the  good 
knave. 
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*  Up«a  « iBuriiffpoiafl't 
Our  table-cloth  we  spread : 
A  grain  of  rye,  or  wheat, 
U  VMidMt,  which  tre  mX; 
Pearly  drops  of  dew  we  drink 
In  acorn  cups  filled  to  the  brink. 


'  The  grasshopper,  gnat,  and  flj, 

Serve  for  oar  miostrelsie ; 

Grace  said,  we  dance  a  while. 

And  so  the  time  beguile ; 
And  if  the  moon  doth  hide  her  head. 
The  gloe-worm  lights  us  home  to  bed.' 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  all  the  elfin-com* 
pany  are  introduced  in  the  machinery  of  the 
romance,  but  that  the  mad  pranks  of  Friar  Ru^ 
call  up  the  memory  of  his  fellow  mi8chiefHBft«> 
kers.  Of  all  the  superstitions^  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  that  of 
goblins  and  fidries  is  the  most  general  and 
agreeable.  It  preTuh,  or  has  prevailed,  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  Ae  fiither- 
land,  and  in  all  the  North.  Who  haa  not  betn 
defigh€od  with  the  goldin  deeds  of  Robin  Good* 

oS 
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fellow?     In  the  words  of  Bruno  Seideiius,  Quu 
non  legit,  quid  Prater  Rauschius  egit? 

In  the  commencement  of  this  romance,  -we  are 
told  how  Rush,  being  sent  by  the  devil,  entered 
into  the  service  of  a  cloister  **  edified  beyond  the 
sea,"  the  monks  whereof  were  lewd  and   licen- 
tious,   **  for  oftentimes  they  said  neither  Mattins 
nor  Evensong ;   and  through  their  great  negli- 
gence they  forgat  cleane  the  charge  that   they 
were  bound  to,  when   they  entered   into   their 
religion,  and  tlicy  lived  more  like  beasts  without 
reason,  than  like  men  of  good   and  holy  conver- 
sation."   Here  he  is  made  under-cook,  and  pan- 
der withal.     He    soon    contrives    to   pitch    the 
master-cook  into  a  kettle  of  water  upon  the  fire, 
and  being  invested  with  his  functions,  jeopardizes 
tlie  souls  of  the  brotherhood,  by  putting  bacon 
into  their  pottage-pot  on  Fridays  and  other  mea- 
gre days.   In  this  capacity  he  passed  seven  years ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  took  the  habit  of 
the  brotherhood,  and  became  Friar  Rush.     He 
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then  worked  more  mischief  than  ever  inr|b6 
convent,  causing  many  a  brawl  and  comention 
among  the  friars,  and  much  ncMse  and  disUirbance 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  length  he  ia  discovered  to  be  an  eviL  apirii 
by  a  poor  fiurmeri  who  passed  the  night  in  a 
hollow  tree»  around  which  the  head  devils  held 
a  midnight  gympoHum.  The  romance  conchides 
with  the  incarceration  of  poor  Rush  in  an  cdd 
castle  that  stood  far  within  the  forest,  he  being 
ordered  to  go  thither,  ^'and  never  more  to  come 
out,  but  to  remaine  there  forever.** 

V. 

ViROfLius.  "  This  Boke  treateth  of  the  life 
of  Virgilius ;  and  of  his  deth,  and  many  mar- 
vayles  that  he  dyd  in  his  lyfe  tyme  by  whych- 
crafte  and  nygramancye  thorowgh  the  helpe  of 
the  devyls  of  hell.**  This  very  curious  romance 
affords  another  proof  of  the  misconceptions  to 
which  genius  is  exposed ;  for  here  we  have  an 
ancient  poet  dragged  from  his  grave,  and  exhibi- 
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led  to  the  world  as  a  necromancer.     The  ^rork 
is  certainly  a  very  curious  one,  but  as   it  is  a 
translation  from  the  French,  I  shall  notice  it  very 
briefly.     In  the  first  chapter,  Remus  jumps  over 
tlie  walls  of  Rome,  and  is  slain  by  his  brother 
Ronuihis  in  accordance  with  the  old  tradition. 
Then  the  son  of  Remus  kills  his  uncle  Romulus 
according  to  the  lex  talionis  made  and   provided 
for  such  emergencies,  in  all  the  old  romances. 
Immediately   after    this, — sad    anachronism! — 
Virgil  is  ushered  into  the  world,  and  his  birth 
announced  by  an  earthquake.     He  is  soon  sent 
to  school ;   and  rambling  about  the  fields,  on  a 
holiday,  enters  a  deep  cavern,  where  he  finds  a 
devil  in  a  Iiole  under  a  little  board,  held  prisoner 
tiiere    by  enchantment.     This   evil    spirit  begs 
\'irgil  to  raise  the  board  and  release  him,  and  in 
recompense  promises  to  give  him  many  books  of 
magic,  and  to  teach  him  the  whole  science  of 
necromancy.      The  books  are  straightway  pro- 
duced, "and  than  Virgihus  pulled  openaboarde, 
and  there  was  a  lytele  hole,  and  thereat  wrange 
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the  deuyll  out  I&e  a  yeel,  and  cam  and  fttode  by 
fore  Virgiliiis  lyke  a  bigge  man.''  The  apiril 
then  consents  to  creep  into  the  bote  ag«uie> 
merely  to  show  that  he  can  do  it :  and  when  he 
is  in,  Virgil  corers  him  orer  with  the  board 
againe»  thereby  showing  quHl  en  i(Ui  plui  que 
le  diable.  He  then  commences  the  practice  of 
the  black  art  upon  a  large  scale :  he  makes  a  be- 
sieging army  stand  still  upon  their  scaling-lad- 
dersy  ''one  fote  uppe,  and  another  downe;**  he 
makes  a  copper  horse,  with  a  copper  man  upon 
his  back,  holding  in  his  hand  an  iron  fiiuly  who 
patrols  the  streets  of  the  city  by  night,  and  slays 
all  who  are  found  abroad  after  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  at  ten  o'clock :  he  lights  the  city  of  Rome 
with  a  perpetual  lamp ;  he  builds  a  bridge  in 
the  air,  and  brings  thereupon  the  Sultan's  daugh- 
ter from  Babylon  to  Rome;  then  "he  thought 
in  his  mynde,  howe  hee  myght  mareye  hyr, 
and  thoughte  in  his  mynde  to  founde  in  the 
myddes  of  the  see  a  fiiyer  towne  with  great  landes 
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belonging  to  it ;  and  so  he  dyd  by  his  cunnyiige. 
and  called  it  Napells  :  and  the  foundacyon  of  i: 
was  of  egges  ;  and  in  that  towne  of  Napells   lie 
made  a  tower  with  iiij.  corners,  and  in  the  top}.^ 
he  set  a  napyll  upon  a  yron  yarde,  and  no  man 
culde  pull  away  that  apell  without  he  brake  if  : 
and  thorowghe  that  yron  set  he  a  hotel,  and  on 
that  hotel   set  he  an  egge;  and  he  henge  the 
apell    by   the  stauke  upon   a  cheyne,    and    so 
hangyth  it  styll.     And  whenne  the  egf^e  styrreth 
so  should  the  towne  of  Napells  quake,  and  when 
the  i^ggc  brake  than  should  the  towne  synke.'^ 
— Apple,  an  apple,  a  napple,  napple,  Naples ! 
a  curious  otvmoloiry  of  the  name  of  that  fair  citv  ! 
The   romance    afterwards    relates,    that    Virgil 
studied  how  he  might  make  himself  young  again  ; 
and  caused  himself  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  his 
servant,  and  salted  down  in  a  barrel,  where  he 
remains  to  this   day.     And  **  thus  endethe  the 
lyfe  of  Virgilius,  with  many  dyers  consaytes  that 
he  dyd." 
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VI. 

The  Noblb  Birth  and  Oallavt  Atchievb* 

MBNTB  OF  THAT  RbMARKABLB  OuTLAW  ROBlN 

Hood.    "  Together  with  a  true  aooount  of  the 
many  merry  and  extrayagant  exploits  be  played, 
in  twelve  several  stories.**    The  tales  composing 
this  romance,  are  nothing  more  than  a  bare  and 
unskilful  prose  version  of  as  many  fine  old  ballads. 
They  contain  in  as  many  several  chiq>ters  an  ai> 
count  of  the  noble  parentage  of  Robin  Hood ; 
the  battle  fought  by  him.  Little  John,  and  Scar* 
let,  against  three  keepers  of  the  king*s  deer  in 
Sherwood  Forest ;  his  killing  the  fifteen  foresters ; 
his  bout  at  quarter-staff  with  the  tanner  of  Not- 
tingham ;  his  adventure  with  the  butcher  and  the 
sheriff:  his  batde  with  the  b^gar ;  his  gallant 
combat  with  the  stranger ;  his  comic  encounter 
with  the  bishop ;  his  famous  archery  before  Queen 
Catherine ;  his  contest  with  the  curtal  firiar ;  his 
prize  at  sea ;  and  the  "  merry  progress**  between 
him  and  King  Henry. 
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With  all  these  tales,  the  ballads  above  aiiadei 
to  have  rendered  us  familiar.     Their  translatiox: 
from  poetry  to  prose  has  by  no  means  enhanceti 
their  beauty;  and  still,  the  adventures   of  the 
merry  outlaw  of  Sherwood  forest,  of  Scarlet  snyl 
Little  John,  and  "  his  hundred  tall  men  in  gown< 
of  green,"  make  so  important  a  part  of  the  old 
traditionary  lore  of  England,  that  they  are  always 
interesting  in  whatever  garb  they  may  present 
themselves.     The  work  is  valuable,  too,  from  it* 
being  the  only  prose  romance  of  Robin  Hood, 
that  has  yet  been  discovered;    but  as   I  have 
already  given  the  contents  of  the  several  chapters 
of  the  book,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  analyze 
it  more  particularly. 

The  romance  itself  gives  no  account  of  the 
death  of  its  hero;   but  a  life  of  Robin  Hood, 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  romance,  and  evi- 
dently of  a  much  earlier  date,  informs  us  that, 
falling  sick,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bled  by  the 
prioress  of  Kyrkesly,  who  took  revenge  upon 
him  as  an  enemy  to  religion,  by  letting  him  bleed 
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to  death.  This  account  nearly  ooincidea  with 
that  giren  in  the  ballad  of  his  death  and  burial» 
which  tells  us  how  he  hied 

'  To  the  green  wood. 

And  there  he  w«t  tiken  91. 
And  he  Mnt  for  a  monk  to  let  him  blood. 

Who  took  his  life  away ; 
Now  thii  bebg  done,  hk  arcfaen  did  rvn. 

It  WIS  not  time  to  itay.' 

VII. 

The  History  of  Gsorok  A  Grrbn,  Pinbar 
OF  THE  Town  of  Wakefield.  "His  birth, 
calling,  valor,  and  reputation  in  the  country* 
With  divers  pleasant,  as  well  as  serious  passages 
in  the  course  of  his  life  and  fortune.**  Like 
Thomas  of  Reading  and  Robin  Hood,  this 
romance  of  the  Pindar,  or  Pound-keeper,  of 
Wakefield  is  wholly  the  growth  of  the  English 
soil.  Here  is  another  of  England's  popular 
heroes  written  down  immortal,  and  upon  whose 
innnortality  die  press  has  set  its  seal.  The  first 
chapter  gives  us  an  aocouni  of  hia  birth  and 
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parentage,  and  of  his  being  sent  to  school,  whert 
he  soon  became  famous  for  his  bodily  strenirta 
and  "  almost  spoiled  the  schoolmaster,"  Icav:*:. 
him  with  a  **  creek  in  his  neck/*     In   the  n^r 
chapter  the  tale  steps  forward  some  dozen  vfjr- 
or  more,  and  we  find  George  A  Green  grown  : 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  writing  himself  full  man. 
Then  we  are  told  in  what  manner  he  was  elecrel 
Pindar  of  the  town  of  Wakefield,  and    how  lie 
fell  in  love  with   Beatrice  Grymes,  daughter  oi 
old    Mr.   Grymes,   Justice,   of  the   Peace  an  J 
Quorum.     In  the  mean  time,  the  civil  wars  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  break  out. 
The  rebels  send  a  messenger  to  the   town  of 
Wakefield,    demanding    supplies ;    which    mes- 
senger George  A  Green  forces  to  devour  the 
seals  of  his  own  commission.     He  next  catches 
a  spy,  whom  he  hangs  in  a  sack  to  the  branch  of 
a  tree ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention,  that  this  idea,  of  suspending  people  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  either  in  a  basket  or  a 
sack,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  popular  one 
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with  ail  the  old  romanoe  writers.    It  !a  found  in 
the  I'mbKaux  of  the  Nonnan  TrouYms^  in  the 
JAeder  of  the  German  MinneaiAgeni  and  jnot 
only  in  the  romance  now  under  conaideratiw* 
but  in  Friar  Rush)  and  Virgilius.    It  ia,  how- 
ever, omitted  in  the  play  of  Oeoige  A  Green»^ 
which  foUowa  the  romanoe  in  mostitf  its  incidents. 
After  this  '  witty  conceit/  as  the  author  terms  it^ 
we  are  regaled  with  a  bout  at  quarter-«taff  be« 
tween  George  A  Gieen  and  Robin  Hood,  and  a 
bout  at  palling  caps  between  Beatrice  Qrymes 
and  Maid  Mariana*    These  and  similar  incidents 
lead  the  reader  pleasantly  through  the  twelve 
chapters  of  the  romance.    From  the  last  of  these 
I  shall  make  an  extract  descriptiTe  of  an  old 
usage  among  the  ^'  gentle  OFaft*** 

"There  is  a  town  not  far  from  Wakefield, 
which  is  called  Bradstead,  where  shooennakers, 
by  long  tradition,  hare  obsenr'd  a  custom,  that 
no  person  shall  walk  thro'  the  town  with  his  staff 
upon  his  shoulders,  unless  he  will  have  a  boot 

*  A  Plets&Dt  conceyted  Coroedie  of  George  A  Green  the 
PiiiMr  of  Wake6el<L    See  Dodriey'e  Old  PUyt,  Vol.  III« 
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or  two  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  gentle  crast  •. 
but  if  he  traird  it  after  hiniy  he  migiit   pa^ 
peaceably  without  any  trouble  or  molestation: 
for  there  was  none  would  say  so  much  as,  biaci 
was  his  eye.     It  so  happened  that  the  king  s  w^x, 
with  Leicester's  and  Cuddy's  happen *d  to  lie  thro 
this  town,  who  being  disguised  like  country  yeo- 
men, and  it  seems  not  well  acquainted  Mrith  the 
custom,  like  honest  plain  travellers,   (as  the  use 
was  then)  walk'd  boldly  with  their  staves  upoa 
tlieir  necks ;  which  being  espied  by  the  trade  o! 
t>hooe-makers,  three  stout  fellows  of  them,  with 
every  one  a  good  staff  in  his  hand  stepp'd  out  o( 
their  shops,  and  beat  their's  from  their  shoulders. 
The  king  having  had  genteel  entertainment  in  ail 
other  places,  wondered   at  such  rudeness,  and 
gently  demanded   of  them  the  reason  of  that 
violence  then  offer 'd  them.     They  answer'd  him 
again,  that  it  was  a  privilege  they  had,  which 
they  had  observed  time   out  of  mind.     Their 
fathers  had  kept  it,  and  they  would  leave  it  here- 
ditary to  their  successors.     They  demanded  of 
tliem,,  whether  they  had  any  such  patent  from 
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the  king,  who  answered  again,  diey  did  not  stand 

upoo  patenlBy  neidier  knew  they  any  law  fer  it, 

saTing  8taffends-kw ;  and  that  all  their  fraternity 

were  ready  to  maintain  it  with  dewn-right  Mows, 

and  there  forebid  them  peremptorily  to  handle 

their  itares,  for  there  was  no  other  way  to  save 

them  from  a  present  and  sower  banging.    The 

king  told  them,  they  were  peaseable  men,  and 

rather  than  to  break  their  custom,  or  to  enter 

into  mmeeessary  quarrel,  they  would  drag  their 

stares  after  them,  and  so  did/* 

And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  George  a  Green, 
a  hero  who  was  fimious  in  his  life,  and  who, 
after  his  death  received  the  apotheosis  of  more 
than  one  tavern  sign»^ 


"  It »  Btid  tiMt  liift  Sgur»  itllT  adorns  a  iign  is  OrayVJon 
LtBO,  London  i  and  that  it  once  graced  another,  appears  evi- 
dent  from  the  following  learned  doggerel. 

*  Veil  Wak«fi«M  perataoonun, 

Ubi  queiens  Georgium  Oreenom, 

Kon  inveni,  ted  in  lignum 

fkiun  f#|i«rtGtoigii  iigMn, 

Ubi  allain  bibi  feiuio 

Donee  Georgio  fortior  eram.' 
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VIII. 

Tom  a  Lincolne,  the  Red  Rose  Knight. 
"  The  Most  Pleasant  History  of  Tom  A  Lin- 
colne, that  renowned  soldier,  the  Red  Rose 
Knight,  who  for  his  valor  and  chivalry  was 
sumamed  the  Boast  of  England.  Showing  his 
Honourable  Victories  in  Forraine  Countries ; 
with  his  strange  Fortunes  in  the  Fayrie  Land ; 
and  how  he  married  the  fair  Anglitora,  daughter 
to  Prester  John,  that  renowned  Monarke  of  the 
World.  Together  with  the  Lives  and  Deaths 
of  his  two  famous  Sons,  the  Blacke  Knight,  and 
the  Fayrie  Knight,  with  divers  other  memorable 
accidents,  full  of  delight." 

This  is  one  of  the  later  romances  of  chi- 
valry, and  is  the  production  of  one  Richard 
Johnson,  author  of  the  History  of  Tom  Thumb, 
and  of  The  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom. The  first  and  second  chapters  gives 
an  account  of  the  hero's  birth,  parentage,  and 
education ;  the  third  of  his  "  Conquest  of 
Portingale ;''  and  the  fourth  of  his  journey  to 
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Fairyland,  his  reception  by  the  Maiden  Queen, 
and  what  happened  to  him  in  that  eoun^.  We 
are  afterwards  informed  of  what  befel  him  and 
his  company  in  the  court  of  Prester  John,  and 
how  he  "  slew  a  dragon  with  three  tongues 
that  kept  a  golden  tree  in  the  same  country; 
with  other  attempts  that  happened;*'  and  how 
Cffilia,  the  Queen  of  Fairyland  was  found  dead 
in  the  sea.  These  adventures  occupy  the  first 
part  of  the  ronumce.  The  second  part  goes  on 
to  relate  how  the  Red  Rose  Knight  departed 
from  England  in  pursuit  of  his  fugitive  wife, 
having  clad  himself  for  the  expedition  ''  in 
tanned  sheep-skins  made  close  unto  his  body, 
whereby  he  seemed  rather  a  naked  wilde  man 
bred  in  the  wildernesse,  than  a  sensible  crea- 
ture brought  up  by  civill  conversation."  Then 
we  are  told  of  the  wofiil  death  of  Angelicai 
mother  to  the  Red  Rose  Knight ;  and  how  his 
wife  Anglitora  became  a  courtesan;  how  his 
son,  the  Black  Knight  was  lost  in  a  wilderness; 
bow  be  found  bis  lost  wife,  and  how  he  was 
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strangely  murdered.  Afterwards  his  ghost  ap- 
pears to  the  Black  Knight,  who,  like  Hamlet, 
murders  his  mother  and  her  paramour  ;  and  the 
tale  closes  with  his  return  to  England  accom- 
panied by  the  Fairy  Knight,  his  brother,  and 
welcomed  by  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  called 
Tom  of  Lincoln,  which  still  hangs  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  fair  city  of  that  name. 

IX. 

The  Knight  of  the  Swan.  This  is  also  a 
romance  of  Chivalry,  and  was  written  by  Robert 
Copland,  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  did  **  re- 
duce and  translate  it  into  our  maternal  and  vulijar 
English  tonge,  after  the  capacite  and  rudeness  of 
his  weak  entendement."  As  the  work  is  only  a 
translation,  I  shall  not  analyze  it,  but  must  con- 
tent myself  with  giving  the  title-page,  which  is 

as  follows.  **  The  Knight  of  the  Swanne. 
Here  beginneth  the  History  of  the  noble  Helyas, 

Knight  of  the  Swanne,  newly  translated  out  of 

F'renshe  in  to  Englysshe  at  thinstigation  of  the 
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puyssant  and  illttstryous  Prynce  Lorde  Edwarde 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

X. 

The  History  of  the  Damnable  Life  and 
DESERVED  Death  OF  Dr.  John  Faustus.  This 
romance  is  a  translation  from  the  German.  It 
is  filled  up  to  the  blue,  with  magic  and  super- 
natural horrors,  and  acquires  new  interest  from 
the  fact,  that  it  embodies  the  same  old  German 
tradition,  upon  which  Goethe  founded  his  wild 
drama  of  Faust.  Faustus  is  first  introduced  as 
a  student  in  the  University  of  Wittenburg,  where 
he  is  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  ftoon  after 
gives  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Black 
Art.  He  makes  a  compact  with  the  devil,  by 
which  the  latter  is  to  serve  him  in  all  his  desires 
for  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  he  is  to  deliver  himself  up,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  destroyer.  This  compact  is 
written  with  his  own  blood,  and  straightway 
Mephistophiles  becomes  his  familiar  spirit.    Ge- 

VOL.  I.  H 
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iierally  speaking,  this  spirit  is  obedient  to  the 
wishes  of  Faustus,  but  when  the  Doctor  puts  an 
improper  question,  or  does  or  tries  to  do  a  good 
action,  Mephistophiles  dragoons  him  into  pro- 
priety by  a  rabble  rout  of  imps,  or  frightens 
him  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  the  other 
world,  giving  him  a  foretaste  of  the  pleasant 
pastime  of  being  **  tossed  upon  pitchforks  from 
one  devil  to  another."  On  one  occasion,  in  par- 
ticular, a  great  procession  of  evil  spirits  came  to 
torment  him,  in  which  procession  Lucifer  ap- 
pears **  in  a  manner  of  a  man  all  hairy,  but  of 
brown  colour  like  a  sqirrel,  curled,  and  his  tail 
turned  upwards  on  his  back  as  the  squirrels  use. 
/  t/iiuk  he  could  crack  nuts  too  like  a  squirrel.'^ 
Then  a  minute  account  is  given  of  FaustusV 
journey  to  hell,  and  through  the  air,  and  among 
the  planets,  and  afterwards  through  the  most 
famous  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  whereby  it  ap- 
pears, that  he,  and  not  Columbus,  was  the  first 
discoverer  of  America.  Of  course  the  magic 
Doctor  was  deeply  read  in  all  mysteries,  anc^ 
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he  certainly  discourses  wisely  upon  comets  and 
falling  stars,  and  other  marvels  of  nature.  One 
chapter  relates  ''  How  Faustus  was  asked  a 
question  concerning  thunder.**  His  answer  is 
certainly  very  luminous  for  a  Doctor  in  Divinity 
and  the  Black  Art.  "It  hath  been  commonly 
seen  heretofore,"  says  he,  "  that  before  a  thun- 
der-clap fell  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  gale  of 
wind :  for  commonly  after  wind  falleth  rain,  and 
after  rain  a  thunder-clap,  such  thickness  come 
to  pass  when  the  four  winds  meet  together  in 
the  heavens,  the  airy  clouds  are  by  force  beaten 
against  the  fixed  chrystal  firmament,  but  when 
the  airy  clouds  meet  with  the  firmament,  they 
are  congealed,  and  so  strike,  and  rush  against 
the  firmament,  as  great  pieces  of  ice  when  they 
meet  on  the  waters ;  then  each  other  sounded  in 
our  ears,  and  that  we  call  thunder.**  Afterwards 
comes  a  series  of  the  Doctor's  merry  conceits, 
showing  how  he  practised  necromancy ;  how  he 
set  a  pair  of  horns  upon  a  knight*s  head ;  how 
he  transported  three  young  dukes  through  the 
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air  from  Wittenburg  to  Munich ;  and  how  one 
of  them  fell  from  the  magic  cloak,  on  which 
they  sailed  through  the  air,  and  was  left  behind 
at  Munich,  being  "  strucken  into  an  exceeding 
(lunij)s."  We  are  also  told  how  he  pawned  his 
leg  to  a  Jew ;  how  he  ate  a  load  of  hay ;  and 
how  he  cheated  a  horse-jockey,  and  conjured 
the  wheels  from  a  clown's  wagon,  with  many 
other  wonders  of  a  similar  nature.  And  finally, 
wv  arc  informed  that,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed 
time,  the  devil  came  for  him  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  at  midnight,  and  after  dashing  his 
brains  out  against  the  wall,  left  his  body  in  the 
yard,  '*  most  monstrously  torn  and  fearful  to 
behold." 

XI. 

TiiK  Second  Report  of  Doctor  John 
Fausti  s,  *'  containing  his  appearances,  and  the 
deeds  of  Wagner.  Written  by  an  English  gen- 
tleman, Student  in  Wittenburg,  an  University, 
in  Saxony."     This  is  a  very  quaint  and  curious 
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romance,  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  veinaii:- 
able  which  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  in  patt  a 
translation  from  the  German  and  in  part  origi* 
nal,  as  very  clearly  appears  from  sundry  pas*- 
sages  in  the  work ;  but  it  is  written  throughout 
with  such  a  racineness,  spirit  and  peculiarity  of 
style,  that  the  reader  finds  something  of  the 
magic  it  treats  of  stealing  over  his  senses  as  he 
reads.  In  the  first  chapter,  Kit  Wagner,  the 
familiar  servant  of  Faustus,  raises  the  spirit 
of  his  master  by  reading  in  his  books  of  magic, 
thus  giving  us  at  the  outset  a  glimpse  of  the 
Doctor's  condition  in  the  world  of  spirits.  I 
recollect  an  old  English  Christmas  carol,  en- 
titled Dives  and  Lazarus,  wherein  two  serpents 
come  to  bear  off  the  rich  man's  soul,  singing 

'  Rite  up,  rise  up,  brother  Dives, 
And  come  along  with  me. 
For  you've  a  place  provided  in  hell, 
To  sit  upon  a  serpent's  knee/ 

But  there  was  no  serpent's  knee  for  Doctor 
Faustus.  When  conjured  from  his  dread  abode, 
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he  appears  in  a  fiery  car,  and  is  crowned  a  king- 
This  is  their  first  interview.  At  the  second, 
tliey  hold  a  long  conference  together,  and 
Faustus  plays  off  upon  Wagner  some  of  the  old 
tricks,  which  Mephistophiles  had  before  prac- 
tised upon  the  Doctor.  Wagner  now  launches 
boldly  forth  as  a  conjuror,  and  in  a  learned  dis- 
course with  the  powers  of  darkness  enrages 
Mephistophiles,  who,  violently  gesticulating  in 
reply,  strikes  the  table  with  such  force,  that  the 
print  of  his  fist  is  seen  upon  it  for  the  space  of 
two  years  afterwards.  Then  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  **  The  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faustus  seen 
in  the  Air ;"  and  then  the  lamentable  death  of 
sundry  students,  who  imprudently  read  in  the 
magic  books,  and  conjured  therefrom.  In  the 
mean  time  Wagner  has  gone  to  Vienna,  a  city, 
we  are  told,  **  every  way  bigger  than  the  fair 
city  of  London,"  and  at  the  period  of  this  his- 
tory besieged  by  the  Grand  Turk,  Ali  Chan. 
Here  the  character  of  the  romance  is  almost 
entirely  changed,   and  it  becomes  transformed 
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into  a  tale  of  chiTalry.  Wagner,  Meplu8to- 
philes,  Akercock,  and  Doctor  Faustas  enter  the 
Austrian  army  as  soldiers,  and,  on  one  occasioni 
we  are  told  that  **  Faustus  came  blowing  in 
like  swash  buckler  with  his  rapier  by  his  side, 
and  his  hand  on  his  poynard,  swearing  all  the 
cross  row  over.'*  These  valiant  allies  swaf^er 
about  the  Turkish  camp,  and  play  many  lewd 
pranks  with  Ali  Chan  himself.  At  length  the 
*^  Duke  of  Austrich,"  alias  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  challenges  the  Grand  Turk  to  single 
combat,  and  the  challenge  is  accepted.  The 
Christian  fights  on  horseback,  and  the  Turk 
upon  the  back  of  an  elephant,  an  animal  whick 
the  author  thus  minutely  describes :  **  an  ele- 
phant is  well  nigh  as  big  as  six  oxen,  gaunt 
and  slender  like  a  horse  in  the  flanks,  and  of 
more  swift  foot  than  a  man  would  think  for, 
his  fashion  is  like  no  beast  in  England,  but 
the  ridge  of  his  back  is  like  that  of  an  horse, 
his  jfeet  hath  five  great  homey  toes,  and  a  very 
long  snout  of  above  two  yards  in  lengthy  with 
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which  he  will  draw,  by  only  snuffing  up,  a 
pretty  good  big  lad,  and  deliver  him  to  the 
riders,  this  long  trunk  falls  down  betwixt  a 
large  pair  of  teeth  or  tushes  of  above  an  ell 
and  a  half  long  (as  ye  may  commonly  see  at 
the  comb-makers  in  London)  bending  like  a 
boar's,  upwards,  his  ears  well-nigh  from  the  top 
to  the  nether  tip  of  the  hanging  down  above 
seven  feet  long."  The  description  of  the  com- 
bat is  very  spirited  and  amusing,  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  combat  between  Orlando  and  the 
giant  Ferracute  in  Turpin's  Chronicle  of  Char- 
lemagne, or  the  combat  between  Amadis  and 
Angi'iote  in  Amadis  de  Gaul.  Indeed  I  have 
never  met  with  a  description  of  a  single  com- 
bat in  any  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  which 
can  compare  with  this. 

But  enough,  I  must  now,  though  reluctantly, 
take  leave  of  this  theme,  fearing,  like  the  author 
of  the  last  romance,  "  that  because  the  matter 
was  strange  as  true,"  I  have  sojourned  a  little 
too  long  in  it. 
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After  poring  over  these  old  romances  through 
a  long  listless  summer  afternoon^  equally  amused 
by  their  simplicity  and  their  extravagance,  I  fell 
into  a  kind  of  day-dream  upon  the  credulity  of 
mankind,  and  our  universal  love  of  fiction  and 
romance.  If  the  love  of  truth,  thought  I,  be  a 
principle  of  our  nature,  to  what  other  principle 
shall  we  attribute  the  love  of  fiction  ?  It  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  that  two  antagonist  prin- 
ciples had  been  implanted  in  our  bosoms.  The 
paradox,  however,  is  merely  apparent,  and  no- 
wise real.  Men  do  not  love  truth  less,  in  seem- 
ing to  love  fiction  more.  They  love  truth  because 
it  is  truth  ;  and  they  love  fiction,  not  because  it 
is  fiction,  but  because  it  resembles  truth.  Now 
truth, — I  speak  of  things  finite  and  not  infinite, 
— is  limited  to  realities,  to  what  has  been,  and 
what  is ;  but«  as  in  '*  holding  large  discourse," 
the  human  mind  '*  looks  before  and  after,^  fiction 
has  no  limits  but  those  of  the  imagination.  Hence 
for  one  fact,  which  is  presented  to  the  mind, 
there  are  a  thousand  possibilities ;   for  one  cir- 
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cumstance  absolutely  true,    a  thousand,  which 
might  be  true,  but  are  not.     And  thus  the  mind 
is  continually  conversant  with  various  fictions, 
rejecting  those  only  which  are  grossly  and  pal- 
pably false.     And  here  the  question  returns,  a 
little  changed;     Why  should  we   love    fiction, 
merely  because  it  resembles  truth  ?  Why  should 
we  love  things  that  have  not  been  merely  be- 
cause they  may  be  ?     The  answer  lies  in  more 
than  one  principle  of  human  nature,  but  mainly, 
I  conceive,  in  our  strong  desire  of  mental  ex- 
citement; a  desire  so  powerful  and  so  universal, 
as  to  be  the  great  principle  of  action  in  every 
rank  and  condition   in  life.      To    those  whose 
daily  avocations  bring  them  constantly  into  col- 
lision   with     the    most    sensual    and    degraded 
classes  of  society,  this  may  at  first  seem  to  be  a 
startling  proposition.     It  is  nevertheless  a  true 
one.     We  are  too  much  accustomed,  by  certain 
strong  and  conventional  modes  of  speech,  to  say 
of  the  sluggish  and  unenlightened  man,  that  he 
has  no  intellect,  and  of  the  profligate,  that  crimi- 
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nal  excess  has  destroyed  his  mind ;  for^  although 
no  one  attaches  their  full  import  to  such  ex- 
pressionsy  yet  they  have  an  indirect  tendency  to 
give  us  erroneous  views.  We  come  at  last  to 
suppose^  that  a  certain  portion  of  society  is  en- 
tirely beyond  the  reach  of  all  intellectual  im- 
pressions and  influences.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
mind  is  the  noble  and  distinguishing  attribute  of 
man;  and,  true  in  his  allegiance  to  nature 
mental  excitement  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
his  existence.  There  are  proofs  of  this,  even 
where  we  should  least  expect  to  find  them, — 
even  in  the  grosser  appetites  and  more  degrad- 
ing vices,  which  corrupt  society.  What  seeks 
the  infatuated  opium-eater  of  the  East,  as  he 
daily  swallows  the  drug  that  consumes  him  in- 
wardly ?  The  soft  delirium  of  mental  excite- 
ment. What  seeks  the  degraded  helot  of  strong 
drink,  when  he  raises  to  his  lips  the  inebriating 
bowl  ?  The  frenzy, — the  fierce  fi-enzy  of  men- 
tal excitement.  Nay,  what  is  all  the  cunningly 
contrived  epicurism  of  the  palled  voluptuary, 
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but  the  longing  of  a  sick  and  morbid  soul  for 
the  luxury   of  excitement  ?     All   animals,  save 
only   man,   follow  the  laws  of  nature,  without 
seeking  to  improve  or  to  refine  them.     But  man 
must  spiritualize  them  by  a  gloss, — by  a  volup- 
tuous  commentary.     For  him,   the   impulse  of 
the  present  is  strengthened  by  the  memory  of 
the  past  and  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  and 
desire  is  quickened  by  imagination,  which  casts 
its  spell  upon  us,  till  the  deformed  seems  beau- 
tiful, and  the  sensual  is  clothed  upon  with  the 
ideal.     Thus  even   the  appetites  of  man  admi- 
nister and  be«ir  witness  to  the  great  object  of  his 
pursuit, — mental  excitement. 

And  how  nmch  more  clearly  developed  is  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  in  those  occupations 
and  delights,  which,  from  their  nature,  are  more 
purely  intellectual !  Wherefore  did  the  alche- 
mist of  old  consume  life  itself,  in  seeking  for  its 
elixir?  Wherefore  did  the  astrologer  ponder 
upon  the  book  of  fate,  and  seek  to  read  the 
mysterious  language  of  the  stars  ? 
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'  And  wherefore  docs  the  ttudent  tiim  hU  lunp, 
And  watch  his  lonely  taper,  when  the  stars 
Are  holding  their  high  festival  in  heaven, 
And  wonhipping  around  the  midnight  throne  V 

It  is  for  intellectual  excitement.     The  poet 
seeks  it  in  the  breathing  solitude  of  nature ;  the 
orator  in  the  breathless  crowd  ;  the  philosopher 
in    the    silence    and    retirement    of  his    own 
thoughts; — the  politician  in  the  noisy  move- 
ment of  the  world,  the  intrigues  of  a  cabinet, 
and  the  rise  and  fidl  of  states.-    Yes,  this  is  the 
happiness  for  which  we  toil  and  pant,  which  we 
seek  for  outwardly  and  find  inwardly.     This, 
this  is  the  great  reservoir  in  the  soul  of  man, — 
wide,  £Eithomless,  and  full, — ^fed  by  a  thousand 
rills  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  and 
pouring    its    collected  waters   into    the  great 
stream  of  life,  as  it  dashes  onward,  onward  to 
eternity;  even  as  a  lake  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains,  which  gathers  its  waters  from  the 
tribute  of  a  thousand  rills,  and  pours  them 
down  the  sounding  cataract  into  the  vast  ex- 
chequer of  the  sea ! 
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And  say ;    if  this   be   indeed  true,  is   it  not 

another  proof  of  the  soul's  supremacy?    Is  it 

not  even  a  proof  of  the  soul's  immortality,  to 

know,    that,  whether  we  will   or   not,   all   our 

thou^^hts,  feelings,  and   actions,  either  directly 

or  indirectly,  tend  thitherward  as  to  a  centre  ^ 

Does    it   not   go    to   strengthen   our  cherished 

belief,  that  the  soul  is  eternal  and  indestructible  i 

That  this  covering  of  flesh  has  been  put  on,  as 

a  garment,  but  for  a  season,  to  fulfil  the  wise 

purposes  and  providence  of  its  Creator, — and 

that  this  world,  all  wonderful  and  glorious  as  it 

is,  is  but  the  stepping-stone  from  that  foregone 

eternity,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  to  that 

coming    eternity,    of  which    we   as    yet    know 

nothing,   save   that   it  shall    be  ?      Does  it   not 

more  deeply  impress  upon  us  the  solemn  truth, 

that  the  mind  is  for  ever  busy  with  the  great 

work  it  has  to  do,  whether  of  good  or  ill ;  and 

that  albeit  there  are  seasons,  when  the  wheel 

of  this  wonderful  mechanist  seems  to  stand  still, 

and  the  threads  of  our  destiny  to  hang,  as   it 
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werci  loosely  upon  the  spindle  and  the  loom, 
yet  in  reality  it  is  not  so ;  the  wheel  for  ever 
turns  in  the  rushing  stream  of  time,  the  thread 
spins  on,  the  web  is  woven,  and  if  there  be  even 
a  seeming  pause,  it  is  only  when  the  busy 
shuttle  of  thought  is  arrested  for  a  moment,  to 
attach  the  film  and  gossamer  of  dreams,  and 
weave  them  into  the  coarser  warp  of  our 
existence  ? 


PERE  LA  CHAISE. 


PERE  LA  CHAISE. 


Our  fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and  sadly 
tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  survivors. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part  must  be  content 
to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been,  to  be  found  in  the  register 
of  Goil,  not  in  the  record  of  man. 

Sir  Thomas  Browns's  Urn  Burial. 


The  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  is  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Paris.  Both  are  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  dead;  but  in  one  they  repose  in 
green  alleys  and  beneath  the  open  sky,  in  the 
other  their  resting-place  is  in  the  shadowy  aisle, 
and  beneath  the  dim  arches  of  an  ancient  abbey. 
One  is  a  temple  of  nature ;  the  other  a  temple  of 
art.     In  one,  the  soft  melancholy  of  the  scene  is 
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rendered  still  more  touching  by  the  warble  of 
birds  and  the  shade  of  trees,  and  the  grave  re- 
ceives the  gentle  visit  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
shower  :  in  the  other,  no  sound  but  the  passing 
foot-fall  breaks  the  silence  of  the  place ;  the 
twilight  steals  in  through  high  and  dusky  win- 
dows ;  and  the  damps  of  the  gloomy  vault  lie 
heavy  on  the  heart,  and  leave  their  stain  upon 
the  mouldering  tracery  of  the  tomb. 

Pere  la  Chaise  stands  just  beyond  the  Bar- 
rier c  (rAulney^  on  a  hill-side,  looking  towards 
the  city.  Numerous  gravel-walks,  winding 
throuijjh  shady  avenues  and  between  marble 
monuments,  lead  up  from  the  principal  entrance 
to  a  chapel  on  the  summit.  There  is  hardly  a 
^ravo  that  has  not  its  little  enclosure  planted 
with  shrubbery ;  and  a  thick  mass  of  foliiige 
half  conceals  each  funeral  stone.  The  sighing 
of  the  wind,  as  the  branches  rise  and  fall  upon 
it, — the  occasional  note  of  a  bird  among  the 
trees,  and  the  shifting  of  light  and  shade  upon 
fhe  tombs  beneath,  have  a  soothing  effect  upon 
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the  mind ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can 
enter  that  enclosure,  where  repose  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  so  many  great  and  good  men,  without 
feeling  the  religion  of  the  place  steal  over  bimi 
and  seeing  something  of  the  dark  and  gloomy 
expression  pass  off  from  the  stem  countenance 
of  death. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  bright  summer 
afiemoouy  that  I  visited  this  celebrated  spot  for 
the  first  time.  The  first  object  that  arrested 
my  attention  on  entering  was  a  monument  in  the 
form  of  a  small  Gothic  chapel,  which  stands  near 
the  entrance,  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  right* 
hand.  On  the  marble  couch  within  are  stretched 
two  figures  carved  in  stone,  and  dressed  in  the 
antique  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  tomb 
of  Ab^lard  and  H^loiae.  The  history  of  these 
unfortunate  lovers  is  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  well 
known  how  often  their  ashes  were  disturbed  ,in 
the  slumber  of  the  grave.  Abelard  died  in  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Marcel,  and  was  busied  in 
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the  vaults  of  the  church.  His  body  was  after- 
ward removed  to  the  convent  of  the  Parade t,  at 
the  request  of  Hcloise,  and  at  her  death  her 
body  was  deposited  in  the  same  tomb.  Three 
centuries  they  reposed  together;  after  which 
they  were  separated  to  different  sides  of  tlie 
church,  to  calm  the  delicate  scruples  of  the  lady- 
abbess  of  the  convent.  More  than  a  centurv 
afterward,  they  were  again  united  in  the  same 
tomb ;  and  when  at  length  the  Paraclet  was  de- 
stroyed, their  mouldering  remains  were  tnins- 
ported  to  the  church  of  Nogent-sur-Seine.  They 
were  next  deposited  in  an  ancient  cloister  at 
Paris  ;  and  now  repose  near  the  gateway  of  the 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  What  a  singular 
destiny  was  theirs  !  that  after  a  life  of  such  pas- 
sionate and  disastrous  love — such  sorrows,  and 
tears,  and  penitence — their  very  dust  should  not 
be  suffered  to  rest  quietly  in  the  grave  ! — that 
their  death  should  so  much  resemble  their  life  in 
its  changes  and  vicissitudes — its  partings  and  its 
meetings — its  inquietudes  and  its  persecutions  ! 
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— ^that  mistaken  zeal  should  follow  them  down 
to  the  very  tomb, — ^as  if  earthly  passion  could 
glimmer,  like  a  funeral  lamp,  amid  the  damps  of 
the  charnel-house,  and  ''even  in  their  ashes 
bum  their  wonted  fires  !** 

As  I  gazed  on  the  sculptured  forms  before  me, 
and  the  little  chapel,  whose  Gothic  roof  seemed 
to  protect  their  marble  sleep,  my  busy  memory 
swung  back  the  dark  portals  of  the  past,  and  the 
picture  of  their  sad  and  eventful  lives  came  up 
before  me  in  the  gloomy  distance.  What  a 
lesson  for  those  who  are  endowed  with  the  fatal 
gift  of  genius !  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  He 
who  ''  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  tem- 
pers also  his  chastisements  to  the  errors  and  in- 
firmities of  a  weak  and  simple  mind, — ^while  the 
transgressions  of  him  upon  whose  nature  are 
more  strongly  marked  the  intellectual  attributes 
of  the  Deity  are  followed,  even  upon  earth,  by 
severer  tokens  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  He 
who  sins  in  the  darkness  of  a  benighted  intel- 
lect sees  not  so  clearly  through  the  shadows  that 
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surround  him  the  countenance  of  an  offended 
God;  but  he  who  sins  in  the  broad  noonday  of  a 
clear  and  radiant  mind,  when  at  length  the  deli- 
rium of  sensual  passion  has  subsided,  and  the 
cloud  flits  away  from  before  the  sun,  trembles 
beneath  the  searching  eye  of  that  accusinfj 
power,  which  is  strong  in  the  strength  of  a  god- 
hke  intellect.  Thus  the  mind  and  the  heart  are 
closely  linked  together,  and  the  errors  of  genius 
bear  with  them  their  own  chastisement,  even 
upon  earth.  The  history  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise  is  an  illustration  of  this  truth.  But  at 
length  they  sleep  well.  Their  lives  are  like  a 
tale  that  is  told  ;  their  errors  are  **  folded  up  like 
a  book  ;'*  and  what  mortal  hand  shall  break  the 
seal  that  death  has  set  upon  them  ! 

Leaving  this  interesting  tomb  behind  me,  I 
took  a  pathway  to  the  left,  wliich  conducted  me 
up  the  hill-side.  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  deep 
shade  of  heavy  foliage,  where  the  branches  of 
the  yew  and  willow  mingled,  interwoven  with 
the  tendrils  and  blossoms  of  the  honeysuckle. 
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I  now  Stood  in  the  most  populous  part  of  this 
city  of  tombs.    Every  step  awakened  a  new  train 
of  thrilling  recollections ;  for  at  every  step  my 
eye  caught  the  name  of  some  one  whose  glory 
had  exalted  the  character  of  his  native  land,  and 
resounded  across  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 
Philosophers,   historians,    musicians,   warriors, 
and  poets  slept  side  by  side  around  roe ;  some 
beneath  the  gorgeous  monument,  and  some  be- 
neath the  simple  headstone.     There  were  the 
graves  of  Fourcroi  and  Hauy ;  of  Ginguen^  and 
Volney;   of  Gretry  and  Mehul;    of  Ney,  and 
Foy,  and  Massena ;  of  La  Fontaine,  and  Moliere, 
and  Chenier,  and  Delille,  and  Pamy.     But  the 
political  intrigue,  the  dream  of  science,  the  his- 
torical research,  the  ravishing  harmony  of  sound, 
the  tried  courage,  the  inspiration  of  the  lyre, — 
where  are  they  ?    With  the  living  and  not  with 
the  dead !     The  right  hand  has  lost  its  cunning 
in  the  grave ;  but  the  soul,  whose  high  volitions 
it  obeyed,  still  lives  to  reproduce  itself  in  ages 
yet' to  come. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Among  these  graves  of  genius  I  observed  here 
and  there  a  splendid  monument  v^^hich  had  been 
raised  by  the  pride  of  fiimily  over  the  dust  of 
men  who  could  lay  no  claim  either  to  the  grati- 
tude or  remembrance  of  posterity.     Their  pre- 
sence seemed  like  an  intrusion   into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  genius.     What  had  wealth  to  do  there  ? 
Why  should  it  crowd  the   dust  of  the  gi'eat ! 
That  was  no  thoroughfare  of  business, — no  mart 
of  fjain !     There  were  no  costly  banquets  there ; 
no  silken  garments,  nor  gaudy  liveries,  nor  ob- 
se(juious    attendants  !      "  What  servants,"  says 
Jeremy  Taylor,   "shall  we  have  to  wait  upon 
us  in   the  grave?      What  friends  to  visit  us? 
What    officious    people    to    cleanse   away   the 
moist    and    unwholsome   cloud   reflected   upon 
our    faces    from     the    sides    of    the    weeping 
vaults,  which   are  the  longest  weepers  for  our 
funerals?"     Material  wealth    gives   a   fictitious 
superiority  to  the  living,  but  the  treasures  of  in- 
tellect give  a  re<il  superiority  to  the  dead;    and 
the  rich  man,  who  would  not  deign  to  walk  the 
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Street  with  the  starving  and  pennyless  man  of 
geniusy  deems  it  an  honour,  when  death  has  re^ 
deemed  the  fame  of  the  neglected,  to  have  his 
own  ashes  laid  beside  him,  and  to  daim  with 
him  the  silent  companionship  of  the  grave*. 

I  continued  my  walk  through  the  numerous 
winding  paths,  as  chance  or  curiosity  directed 
me.  Now  I  was  lost  in  a  little  green  hollow^ 
overhung  with  thick4eaved  shrubbery^  and  then 
came  out  upon  an  elevation,  from  which^  through 
an  opening  in  the  trees,  the  eye  caught  glimpses 
of  the  city,  and  the  little  esplanade,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  where  the  poor  lie  buried.  There 
poverty  hires  its  grave^  and  takes  but  a  short 
lease  of  the  narrow  house.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  or  at  most  of  a  few  years,  the  tenant  is 
dislodged  to  give  place  to  another,  and  he  in 
turn  to  a  third.  "Who,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "  knows  the  &te  of  his  bones,  or  how 
often  he  is  to  be  buried?  who  hath  the  oracle  of 
his  ashes,  or  whither  they  are  to  be  scattered  ?'* 

i8 
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Yet,  even  in  that  neglected  corner,  the  hand 
of  affection  had  been  busy  in  decorating  the 
hired  house.  Most  of  the  graves  were  sur- 
rounded with  a  slight  wooden  paling,  to  secure 
them  from  the  passing  footstep:  there  was 
hardly  one  so  deserted  as  not  to  be  marked  with 
its  little  wooden  cross,  and  decorated  with  a 
garland  of  flowers ;  and  here  and  there  I  could 
perceive  a  solitary  mourner,  clothed  in  black, 
stooping  to  plant  a  shrub  on  the  grave,  or  sit- 
ting in  motionless  sorrow  beside  it. 

As  I  passed  on,  amid  the  shadowy  avenues  of 
the  cemetry,  I  could  not  help  comparing  my 
own  impressions  with  those  which  others  have 
felt  when  walking  alone  among  the  dwellings  of 
the  dead.  Are  then  the  sculptured  urn  and 
storied  monument  nothing  more  than  symbols  of 
family  pride  ?  Is  all  I  see  around  me  a  memo- 
rial of  the  livinfj  more  than  of  the  dead? — an 
empty  show  of  sorrow,  which  thus  vaunts  itself 
in  mournful  pageant  and  funeral  parade?     Is  it 
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indeed  true,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  simple 
wild-flower,  which  springs  spontaneously  upon 
the  grave^  and  the  rose,  which  the  hand  of 
affection  plants  there,  are  fitter  objects  where- 
with to  adorn  the  narrow  house  ?  No !  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  so!  Let  the  good  and  the 
great  be  honoured  even  in  the  grave.  Let 
the  sculptured  marble  direct  our  footsteps  to 
the  scene  of  their  long  sleep ;  let  the  chiselled 
epitaph  repeat  their  names,  and  tell  us  where 
repose  the  nobly  good  and  wise !  It  is  not 
true  that  all  are  equal  in  the  grave.  There 
is  no  equality  even  there.  The  mere  hand- 
ful of  dust  and  ashes — the  mere  distinction 
of  prince  and  beggar — of  a  rich  winding- 
sheet  and  a  shroudless  burial — of  a  solitary 
grave  and  a  family  vault — ^were  this  all — then, 
indeed,  it  would  be  true  that  death  is  a  common 
leveller.  Such  paltry  distinctions  as  those  of 
wealth  and  poverty  are  soon  levelled  by  the 
spade  and  mattock;   the  damp  breath  of  the 
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grave  blots  them  out  for  ever.  But  there  are 
other  distinctions  which  even  the  mace  of  death 
cannot  level  or  obliterate.  Can  it  break  down 
the  distinction  of  virtue  and  vice  ?  Can  it  con- 
found the  good  with  the  bad  ?  the  noble  with 
the  base  ?  all  that  is  truly  great,  and  pure,  and 
godlike,  with  all  that  is  scorned,  and  sinful,  and 
degraded  ?  No !  Then  death  is  not  a  common 
leveller!  Are  all  alike  beloved  in  death  and 
honoured  in  their  burial?  Is  that  gi'ound  holy 
where  the  bloody  hand  of  the  murderer  sleeps 
from  crime  ?  Does  every  grave  awaken  the 
same  emotions  in  our  hearts  ?  and  do  the  foot- 
steps of  the  stranger  pause  as  long  beside  each 
funeral-stone  ?  No  !  Then  all  are  not  equal  in 
the  grave !  And  as  long  as  the  good  and  evil 
deeds  of  men  live  after  them,  so  long  will  there 
be  distinctions  even  in  the  grave.  The  supe- 
riority of  one  over  another  is  in  the  nobler  and 
better  emotions  which  it  excites;  in  its  more 
fervent  admonitions  to  virtue ;   in  the  livelier  re- 
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collection  which  it  awakens  of  the  good  and  the 
great,  whose  bodies  are  crumbling  to  dust  be- 
neath our  feet. 

If,  then,  there  are  distictions  in  the  grave, 
surely  it  is  not  unwise  to  designate  them  by  the 
external  marks  of  honour.  These  outward  ap- 
pliances and  memorials  of  respect, — the  mourn- 
ful urn — the  sculptured  bust — the  epitaph  elo- 
quent in  praise, — cannot  indeed  create  these 
distinctions,  but  they  serve  to  mark  them.  It  is 
only  when  pride  or  wealth  builds  them  to  honour 
tlie  slave  of  mammon  or  the  slave  of  appetite, 
when  the  voice  from  the  grave  rebukes  the  &lse 
and  pompous  epitaph,  and  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  the  tomb  seem  struggling  to  maintain  the 
superiority  of  mere  worldly  rank,  and  to  carry 
into  the  grave  the  baubles  of  earthly  vanity, — it 
is  then,  and  then  only,  that  we  feel  how  utterly 
worthless  are  all  the  devices  of  sculpture,  and 
the  empty  pomp  of  monumental  brass  I 

After  rambling  leisurely  about  for  some  time, 
reading  the  inscriptions  on  the  various  monumenti$ 
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which  attracted  my  curiosity,  and  giving  way  to 
the  different  reflections  they  suggested,  I  sat 
down  to  rest  myself  on  a  sunken  tombstone.  A 
winding  gravel-walk,  overshaded  by  an  avenue 
of  trees,  and  lined  on  both  sides  with  richly- 
sculptured  monuments,  had  gradually  conducted 
me  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  upon  whose  slope 
the  cemetery  stands.  Beneath  me  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  dim-discovered  through  the  misty  and 
sniokey  atmosphere  of  evening,  rose  the  count- 
less roofs  and  spires  of  the  city.  Beyond  throw- 
ing his  level  rays  athwart  the  dusky  landscape, 
sank  the  broad  red  sun.  The  distant  murmur 
of  the  city  rose  upon  my  ear ;  and  the  toll  of 
the  evening  bell  came  up,  mingled  with  the 
rattle  of  the  paved  street  and  the  confused  sounds 
of  labour.  What  an  hour  for  meditation !  What 
a  contrast  between  the  metropolis  of  the  living 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  dead  !  I  could  not 
help  calling  to  my  mind  that  allegory  of  mortality, 
written  by  a  hand  which  has  been  many  a  long 
year  cold : — 
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Before  I  left  the  gi-aveyard  the  shades  of  even- 
ing had  fallen,  and  the  objects  around  me  grown 
dim  and  indistinct.  As  I  passed  the  gateway  I 
turned  to  take  a  parting  look.  I  could  distinguish 


£rU>  apon  crlh  wynnys  castellys  and  towr^'s 
Then  seth  crth  unto  ertli  thys  ys  all  owrys 
When  erth  apon  crlh  hath  bylde  hys  bowyrs 
Then  schallerth  fur  crth  sufVur  many  hard  scliowyn* 

Erth  golli  apon  crth  as  man  apon  mowld 

Lyke  as  erth  apon  crth  never  goo  schold 

Ertli  golh  upon  erth  as  gcUtcryng  gold 

And  yet  t-chall  erth  unto  crth  ralher  than  he  wold 

M  hy  that  erth  loveth  crth  wonder  methynke 
Or  why  that  erth  wold  for  erth  other  swett  or  swynke 
^Vhen  erth  apon  erth  ysbroght  wt.yn  the  brynke 
Tliencoliall  crth  apon  erth  have  a  fowl!  stynke 

Lo  erth  on  erth  consedur  thow  may 
J  low  crth  comyth  to  crth  nakyd  all  way 
Wliy  sc'hall  ertli  apon  crth  goo  slowtc  or  gay 
Seth  erth  owt  of  erth  schall  pus.-.e  yn  poor  aray 

I  coun'^ill  ertli  apon  cith  that  ys  wondurly  wrogt 
The  whyl  yt.  erth  ys  apon  erth  to  torne  hys  thowht 
And  pray  to  god  upon  erth  yt.  all  crth  wroght 
That  all  cry  sty  n  soullys  to  ye.  blys  may  be  broght 

**  Bcncathwere  two  men,  holding  a  scroll  over  a  body  wrapped 
in  a  winding  sheet,  and  covered  with  some  emblems  of  mortality, 

&c." 
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only  the  chapel  on  the  summit  of  the  hilli  and  here 
and  there  a  lofty  obelisk  of  snow-white  marble, 
rising  from  the  black  and  heavy  mass  of  foliage 
around,  and  pointing  upward  to'  the  gleam  of 
the  departed  sun,  that  still  lingered  in  the  sky, 
and  mingled  with  the  soft  starlight  of  the  sum- 
mer evening. 
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Je  ne  coofois  qu'une  maniere  de  voyage  plus  agitable  que 
d'aller  a  cheval ;  c'est  d'aller  n  pied.  On  part  a  son  moment^ 
on  s'arrete  a  sa  volenti,  on  fait  tant  et  si  peu  d'exercise  qu'on 
veul. 

Quand  on  ne  veut  qu'arriver,  on  pent  courir  en  chaise  de 
poste  ;  mais  quand  on  veut  voyager,  il  faut  aller  a  pied. 

RotlSSEAC. 


In  the  melancholy  month  of  October,  I  made 
a  foot  excursion  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
from  Orleans  to  Tours.  This  luxiuriant  region 
is  justly  called  the  garden  of  France.  From 
Orleans  to  Blois  the  whole  valley  of  the  Loire 
is  one  continued  vineyard.     The  bright  green 
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foliage  of  the  vine  spreads,  like  the  undulations 
of  the  sea,  over  all  the  landscape,  with  here  and 
there  a  silver  flash  of  the  river — a  sequestered 
hamlet — or  the  towers  of  an  old  chateau  to  en- 
liven and  variegate  the  scene. 

The  vintage  had  already  commenced.  The 
peasantry  were  busy  in  the  fields, — the  song 
that  cheered  their  labour  was  on  the  breeze, 
and  the  heavy  wagon  tottered  by  laden  with  the 
clusters  of  the  vine.  Every  thing  around  me 
wore  that  happy  look  which  makes  the  heart 
glad.  In  the  morning  I  arose  with  the  lark  ; 
and  at  night  I  slept  where  sunset  overtook  me. 
The  healthy  exercise  of  foot  travelling, — the 
pure,  bracing  air  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerful 
aspect  of  the  whole  landscape  about  me,  gave 
fresh  elasticity  to  a  mind  not  overburdened  with 
care,  and  made  me  forget,  not  only  the  fatigue 
of  walking,  but  also  the  consciousness  of  being 
alone. 

My  first  day's  journey  brought  me  at  evening 
to   a   village,   whose   name    I   have    forgotten, 
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situated  about  eight  leagues  from  Orleans.  It 
is  a  small  obscure  hamlet^  not  mentioned  in  the 
guide-book,  and  stands  upon  the  precipitous 
banks  of  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  a  noisy 
brook  leaps  down  to  turn  the  ponderous  wheel 
of  a  thatch-roofed  mill.  The  village  inn  stands 
upon  the  highway ;  but  the  village  itself  is  not 
visible  to  the  traveller  as  he  passes.  It  is  com- 
pletely hidden  in  the  lap  of  a  wooded  valley, 
and  so  embowered  in  trees  that  not  a  roof  nor 
a  chimney  peeps  out  to  betray  its  hiding-place. 
It  is  like  the  nest  of  a  ground-swallow,  which 
the  passing  footstep  almost  treads  upon,  and 
yet  it  is  not  seen.  I  passed  by  without  sus- 
pecting that  a  village  was  near ;  and  the  little 
inn  had  a  look  so  uninviting  that  I  did  not  even 
enter  it. 

After  proceeding  a  mile  or  two  farther,  I  per- 
ceived, upon  my  left,  a  village  spire  rising  over 
the  vineyards.  Towards  this  I  directed  my 
footsteps ;  but  it  seemed  to  recede  as  I  advanced, 
and  at  last  quite  disappeared.     It  was  evidently 
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many  miles  distant ;  and  as  the  path  I  followed 
descended  from  the  highway,  it  had  gradually 
sunk  beneath  a  swell  of  tlie  vine-clad  landscape. 
1  now-  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
vineyard.  It  was  just  sunset;  and  the  last 
golden  rays  lingered  on  the  rich  and  mellow 
scenery  around  me.  The  peasantry  were  still 
busy  at  their  task ;  and  the  occasional  bark  of  a 
dog,  and  the  distant  sound  of  an  evening  bell, 
gave  fresh  romance  to  the  scene.  The  reality 
of  many  a  day-dream  of  childhood, — of  many 
ii  poetic  revery  of  youth,  was  before  me.  I 
stood  at  sunset  amid  the  luxuriant  vinevards  of 
Trance ! 

The  first  person  1  met  was  a  poor  old  woman, 
a  little  bowed  down  with  age,  gathering  grapes 
into  a  large  basket.  She  was  dressed  like  the 
poorest  class  of  j)easantry,  and  pursued  her  so- 
litary task  alone,  heedless  of  the  cheerful  gossip 
;uid  the  merrv  \a\.\<A\  which  came  from  a  band 
of  more  youthful  vintagers  at  a  short  distance 
from  her.     She  was  so  intentlv  euijaired  in  her 
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woric  that  she  did  not  penccin?  ray  Jinnujili 
until  I  bade  her  good  evening.  On  hetring  my 
voice,  she  looked  up  from  her  labour,  and  re- 
turned the  salutation :  and  on  my  asking  her  if 
there  were  a  tavern  or  a  fivm-lioase  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  I  conU  pass  die  nigfat, 
she  showed  me  the  pathway  throogfa  the  vine-^ 
yard  that  led  to  the  village,  and  then  added, 
with  a  look  of  curiosity — 

"  You  must  be  a  stranger,  sir,  in  these  parts.** 
'*  Yes ;  my  home  is  very  fiu*  from  here.** 
"  How  far?" 

'^  More  than  a  thousand  leagues." 
The  old  woman  looked  incredulous. 
^*  I  came  from  a  distant  land  beyond  the  sea.** 
^'  More  than  a  thousand  leagues!"  at  length 
repeated  she  ;  **  and  why  have  you  come  so  finr 
from  home  i  " 

''  To  travel : — to  see  how  you  live  in  this 
country." 

"  Have  you  no  relations  in  your  own  ? " 
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**  Yes :  I  have  both  bothers  and  sisters,  a 
father  and — " 

**  And  a  mother  ?  " 

**  Thank  Heaven,  I  have/* 

*'  And  did  you  leave  her  T' 

Here  the  old  woman  gave  me  a  piercing  look 
of  reproof;  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  some  painful  recollection 
had  been  awakened  in  her  bosom,  turned  again 
to  her  solitary  task.  I  felt  rebuked ;  for  there 
is  something  almost  prophetic  in  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  old.  The  eye  of  age  looks  meekly 
into  my  heart !  the  voice  of  age  echoes  mourn- 
fully through  it!  the  hoary  head  and  palsied 
hand  of  age  plead  irresistibly  for  its  sympa- 
thies !  I  venerate  old  age ;  and  I  love  not  the 
man  who  can  look  without  emotion  upon  the 
sunset  of  life,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  begins 
to  gather  over  the  watery  eye,  and  the  shadows 
of  twilight  grow  broader  and  deeper  upon  the 
understanding ! 
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I  pniBued  the  pathway  which  led  towards 
the  yillagey  and  the  next  person  I  encGQiHinr^ 
was  an  old  man  stretched  lazily  beneath  the 
vines  upon  a  little  strip  of  turf,  at  a  pouit  where 
four  paths  met,  forming  a  crossway  in  die  vine- 
yard. He  was  dad  in  a  coarse  garb  of  gray, 
with  a  pair  of  long  gaiters  or  spatterdashes. 
Beside  him  lay  a  blue  cloth  cap,  a  staff,  and  an 
old  weather  beaten  knapsack.  I  saw  at  onee 
that  he  was  a  foot-traveller  like  myself,  and 
therefore,  without  more  ado,  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  From  his  language, 
and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  now 
and  then  wiped  his  upper  lip  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  as  if  in  search  of  the  mustache 
which  was  no  longer  there,  I  judged  that  he 
had  been  a  soldier.  In  this  opinion  I  was 
not  mistaken.  He  had  served  under  Napoleon, 
and  bad  followed  the  inqperial  eagle  across, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  bunung 
sands   of   Egypt.      Like    every    vieiUe  nitmu^ 
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tache,  he  spake  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Little 
Corporal,  and  cursed  the  English,  the  Germans, 
tlie  Spanish,  and  every  other  race  on  earth, 
except  that  great  nation — his  own. 

"  I  like,"  said  he,  **  after  a  long  day's  march, 
to  lie  down  in  this  way  upon  the  grass,  and 
enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  bivouacs  of  other  days,  and  of  old  friends 
who  are  now  up  there." 

Here  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  sky. 

^*  They  have  reached  the  last  etape  before 

Hie,  in   the  long  march.     But   I  shall  go  soon. 

We  shall  all  meet  again  at  the  last  roll-call.     A 

soldier  has  a  heart,  and  can  feel  like  other  men. 

Sacre  nom  dc !     There's  a  tear !" 

lie  wiped  it  away  with  his  sleeve. 
Here  our  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  group  of  vintagers,  who  were  return- 
ing homeward  from  their  labour.  To  this  party 
I  joined  myself,  and  invited  the  old  soldier  to  do 
rlie  same ;  but  he  shook  his  head. 
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^'  I  thank  you ;  my  pathway  lies  in  a  different 
direction.*' 

*^  But  there  is  no  other  village  near,  and  the 
sun  has  already  set." 

"  No  matter.  I  am  used  to  sleeping  on  the 
^ouiid.     Good  night.'* 

I  left  the  old  man  to  his  meditations,  and 
walked  on  in  company  with  the  vintagers.  FoU 
lowing  a  well-trodden  pathway  through  the  vine- 
yards, we  soon  descended  the  valleys*  slope,  and 
I  suddenly  found  myself  in  tlie  bosom  of  one  of 
those  little  hamlets,  from  which  the  labourer 
rises  to  his  toil  as  the  skylark  to  his  song.  My 
companions  wished  me  a  good  night,  as  each 
entered  his  own  thatch-roofed  cottage,  and  a  little 
girl  led  me  out  to  the  very  inn  in  which  an  hour 
or  two  before  I  had  disdained  to  enter. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  a  brilliant 
autumnal  sun  was  shining  in  at  my  window.  The 
merry  song  of  birds  mingled  sweetly  with  the 
sound  of  rustling  leaves  and  the  gurgle  of  the 
brook.     The  vintagers  were  going  forth  to  their 
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toil ;  the  wine-press  was  busy  in  the  shade,  and 
the  chipper  of  the  mill  beat  time  to  the  miller's 
song.  I  loitered  about  the  village  with  a  feeling 
of  calm  delight.  I  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
seclusion  of  this  sequestered  hamlet;  but  at 
lengtli  with  reluctant  step,  I  took  the  cross-road 
throu<{h  the  vinevard,  and  in  a  moment  the  little 
village  had  sunk  again,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
into  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

1  breakfasted  at  the  town  of  Mer;  and  leaving 
the  high  road  to  Blois  on  the  right,  passed  down 
ro  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  tlu'ough  a  long  broad 
avenue  of  poplars  and  sycamores.  I  crossed 
the  river  in  a  boat,  and  in  tlie  after  part  of  the 
day  I  found  myself  before  the  high  and  massive 
walls  of  the  chateau  of  Chambord.  This  chateau 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancient 
Gothic  castle  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The  little 
river  Cosson  fills  its  deep  and  ample  moat,  and 
above  it  the  huge  towers  and  heavy  battlements 
rise  in  stern  and  solemn  grandeur,  moss-grown 
with  age,  and  blackened  by  the  storm  of  three 
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centuries.  Within  all  is  mournful  and  deserted. 
The  grass  has  overgrown  the  pavement  of  the 
courtyard,  and  the  rude  sculpture  upon  the  walls 
is  broken  and  defaced.  From  the  courtyard  I 
entered  the  central  tower,  and  ascending  the 
principal  staircase,  went  out  upon  the  battle- 
ments. I  seemed  to  have  stepped  back  into  the 
precincts  of  the  feudal  ages ;  and  as  I  passed 
along  through  echoing  corridors,  and  vast  de- 
serted halls,  stripped  of  their  furniture,  and 
mouldering  silently  away,  the  distant  past  came 
back  upon  me ;  and  the  times  when  the  clakig  of 
arms,  and  the  tramp  of  mail-clad  men,  and  the 
sounds  of  music,  and  revelry,  and  wassail,  echoed 
along  those  high-vaulted  and  solitary  chambers ! 
My  third  day's  journey  brought  me  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Blois,  the  chief  town  of  the  de- 
partment of  Loire-et-Cher.  This  city  is  cele- 
brated for  the  purity  with  which  even  the  lower 
classes  of  its  inhabitants  speak  their  native  tongue. 
It  rises  precipitously  from  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Loire ;  and  many  of  its  streets  are  so  steep 
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a.s  to  be  almost  impassable  for  carriages.     On 
the   brow    of  the   hill,    overlooking   the   roofs 
of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Loire  and  its  noble  bridge,  and  the  surrounding 
country  sprinkled  with  cottages   and  country- 
seats,  runs  an  ample  terrace,  planted  with  trees, 
and  laid  out  as  a  public  walk.     The  view  from 
this  terrace  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  France. 
But  what  most  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller  at 
Blois  is  an  old,  though  still  unfinished,  chateau. 
Its  huge  parapets  of  hewn  stone  stand  upon  either 
side  of  the  street ;  but  they  have  walled  up  the 
wide  gateway,  from  which   the  colossal  draw- 
bridge was  to  have  sprung  high  in  air,  connect- 
ing together  the  main  towers  of  the  chateau,  and 
the  two  hills  upon  whose  slope  its  foundations 
stand.     The  aspect  of  this  vast  pile  is  gloomy 
and  desolate.     It  seems  as  if  the  strong  hand  of 
the  builder  liad  been  arrested  in  the  midst  of 
his  task  by  the  stronger  hand  of  death ;  and  the 
unfinished  fabric  stands  a  lasting  monument  both 
of  the  power  and  weakness  of  man — of  his  vast 
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dtaires — hk  amigiiine  hopes — hia  ambitiatts  purr 
poM0--4iBdof  the  unlooked-for  conduflionrwhere 
«U  these  desires,  and  hopes  and  purposes  aoe  so 
often  arrested.  There  is  also  Blois,  another 
andent  chaleau,  to  which  some  historic  inteceit 
is  attached}  as  being  the  scene  of  the  ffassa<sr9 
a(  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

On  the  Sallowing  day  I  left  Blois  for  Aoiboiae; 
and  after  walking  several  leagues  along  the  dusty 
highway,  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  :to  the  Jittb 
village  of  Moines,  which  lies  amid  luxuriant 
vineyards  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Loire, 
From  Moines  to  Amboise  the  road  is  truly  do* 
lightiiil.  The  rich  lowland  scenery,  by  the 
iwangin  of  the  river,  is  verdant  even  in  October ; 
and  ocoaaionally  the  landsci4>e  is  diversified  with 
the  picturesque  cottages  of  the  vintagecs,  cut  in 
die  rock  along  the  isoad-side,  and  overhung  by 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  vines  above  them. 

At  Amboise  I  look  a  cross-road,  which  ledme 
t*  ikereooaaliG  borders  of  the  Cher  and  the  cbar 
leaa  of  CSMraanoeau.    This  beautiful  chat^a^^ 
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as  well  as  that  of  CJiambord,  was  built  by  the 
uay  and  munificent  Francis  I.  One  is  a  speci- 
men of  strong  and  massive  architecture — a  dwel- 
ling for  a  warrior ;  but  the  other  is  of  a  lighter 
and  more  graceful  construction,  and  was  destined 
for  those  soft  languishments  of  passion  with 
which  the  fascinating  Diane  de  Poitiers  had 
filled  the  bosom  of  that  voluptuous  monarch. 

The  chateau  of  Chernanceau  is  built  upon 
arches  across  the  river  Cher,  whose  waters  are 
nuule  to  supply  the  deep  moat  at  each  extremity. 
There  is  a  spacious  courtyard  in  front,  from 
which  a  drawbridge  conducts  to  the  outer  hall  of 
the  chateau.  There  the  armour  of  Francis  I. 
still  hangs  upon  the  wall., — his  shield,  and  helm, 
and  lance, — as  if  the  chivalrous  but  dissolute 
])rince  had  just  exchanged  them  for  the  silken 
robes  of  the  drawini^-room.  From  this  hall  a 
door  opens  into  a  long  gallery,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  across  the  Cher. 
The  w  alls  of  the  gallery  are  hung  with  the  faded 
portraits  of  the  long  line  of  the  descendants  of 
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Hugh  Capet ;  and  the  windows  looking  up  and 
down  the  stream  command  a  fine  reach  of  plea- 
sant river  scenery.     This  is  said  to  be  the  only 
chateau  in  France  in  which  the  ancient  furniture 
of  its  original  age  is  preserved.     In  one  part  of 
the  building,  you  are  shown  the  bed-chamber  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers^  .with  its  antique  chairs  co- 
vered with  faded  damask  and  embroidery,  her 
bed,  and  a  portrait  of  the  royal  favourite  hanging 
over  the  mantel-piece.     In  another  you  see  the 
apartment  of  the  infamous  Catherine  de  Medici ; 
a  venerable  arm-chair  and  an  autograph  letter  of 
Henry  IV. ;  and  in  an  old  laboratory,  among 
broken  crucibles,  and  neckless  retorts^  and  drums, 
and  trumpets,  and  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  other 
ancient  lumber  of  various  kinds,  are  to  be  seen 
the  bed-posts  of  Francis  I.     Doubtless  the  naked 
walls  and  the  vast  solitary  cliambers  of  an  old 
and  desolate  chateau  inspire  a  feeling  of  greater 
solemnity  and  awe ;  but  when  the  antique  furni- 
ture of  the  olden  time  remains, — the  faded  tapes- 
try on  the  walls,  and  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire- 
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side, — the  effect  upon  the  mind  is  more  magical 
and  dehghtful.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
long  gathered  to  their  fathers,  though  living  still 
in  history,  seem  to  have  left  their  halls  for  the 
chase  or  the  tournament ;  and  as  the  heavy  door 
swings  upon  its  relucUuit  hinge,  one  almost  ex- 
pects to  see  the  gallant  princes  and  courtly  dames 
enter  those  halls  again,  and  sweep  in  stately  pro- 
cession along  the  silent  corridors. 

Rapt  in  such  fancies  as  these,  and  gazing  on 
the  beauties  of  this  noble  chateau,  and  the  soft 
scenery  around  it,  I  lingered,  unwilling  to  depart, 
till  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  streaming  through 
the  dusty  window's,  admonished  me  that  the  day 
was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  I  sallied  forth 
from  the  southern  gate  of  the  chateau, — and  cross- 
ing the  broken  drawbridge,  pursued  a  pathway 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  still  gazing  back 
upon  those  towering  walls,  now  bathed  in  the 
rich  glow  of  sunset,  till  a  turn  in  the  road  and  a 
clump  of  woodland  at  length  shut  them  out  from 
my  sight. 
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A  short  time  after  candle-lightiiig,  I  reached 
the  little  tavern  of  the  Boule  d'Or,  a  few  leagues 
firom  Tours,  where  I  passed  the  night.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  was  lowering  and  sad.  A  veil 
of  mist  hung  over  the  landscape^  and  ever  and 
anon  a  heavy  shower  burst  from  the  overburdened 
clouds,  that  were  driving  by  before  a  high  and 
piercing  wind.  This  unpropitious  state  of  the 
weather  detained  me  until  noon,  when  a  cabriolet 
for  Tours  drove  up ;  and  taking  a  seat  within  it, 
I  left  the  hostess  of  the  Boule  d'Or  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  story  about  a  rich  countess,  who  al- 
ways alighted  there  when  she  passed  that  way. 
We  drove  leisurely  along  through  a  beautiful 
country,  till  at  length  we  came  to  the  brow  of  a 
steep  hill,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  of  Tours  and  its  delightful  environs.  But 
the  scene  was  shrouded  by  the  heavy  drifting 
mist,  through  which  I  could  trace  but  indis- 
tinctly the  graceful  sweep  of  the  Loire,  and  the 
spires  and  rools  of  the  city  far  below  me. 
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riie  city  ot*  Tours  and  the  delicious  plain  in 
which  it  lies  have  been  too  often  described  by 
other  travellers,  to  render  a  new  description, 
tVoni  so  listless  a  pen  as  mine  either  necessary 
or  desirable.  After  a  sojourn  of  two  cloudy  and 
melancholy  days,  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  Paris, 
by  the  way  of  \'endome  and  (Jhartres.  I  stopped 
a  few  hours  at  the  former  place,  to  examine  the 
ruins  of  a  chateau  built  bv  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
mother  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  It  stands  upon 
the  summit  of  a  hii^h  and  precipitous  hill,  and 
almost  overhan«fs  the  town  beneath.  The  French 
Revolution  has  completed  the  ruin  that  time  had 
already  begun  ;  and  nothing  now  remains  but  a 
broken  and  crumbling  bastion,  and  here  and 
there  a  solitary  tower  (h'opping  slowly  to  decay.  * 

In  one  of  these  is  the  grave  of  Jeaime  dWlbret.  . 

A  marble  entablature  in  the  wall  above  contains 
the  inscription,  which  is  nearly  etiaced,  though 
enough  still  remains  to  tell  the  curious  traveller 
that  there  lies  buried  the  mother  of  the  **  Bon 
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Henri.'*  To  this  is  added  a  prayer  that  the  re- 
pose of  the  dead  may  be  respected, — a  prayer 
which  has  been  shamefully  disregarded. 

Here  ended  my  foot  excursion.  The  object 
of  my  journey  was  accomplished;  and,  delighted 
with  this  short  ramble  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Loire,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  diligence  for  Paris, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  again  swallowed  up 
in  the  crowds  of  the  metropolis,  like  a  drop  in 
the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
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QuADt  recommeDce  et  ravient  biaux  estez, 

Que  foille  et  fior  resplendit  par  boachage. 

Que  li  froiz  tans  de  I'hyver  est  paasez, 

£t  cil  oiflel  chanteat  en  lor  langage, 

Lora  chanterai 

£t  envoisez  aerai 

De  coer  verai. 

Jaques  de  Chison. 


The  literature  of  France  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
poetry  of  the  olden  time.  We  can  trace  up  the 
stream  of  song  until  it  is  lost  in  the  deepening 
shadows  of  the  middle  ages.  Even  there  it  is 
not  a  shallow  tinkling  rill ;  but  it  comes  like  a 
mountain  stream,  rushing  and  sounding  onward 
through  the  enchanted  regions  of  romance,  and 
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mingles  its  voice  with  the  tramp  of  steeds  and 
the  brazen  sound  of  arms. 

The  glorious  reign  of  Charlemagne,*  at  the 
close  of  the  eighth  and  the  commencement  of 
the  ninth  century,  seems  to  have  breathed  a 
spirit  of  literature  as  well  as  of  chivalry  through- 
out all  France.  The  monarch  established 
schools  and  academies  in  different  parts  of  his 

*  The  following  amusing  description  of  this  Restorer  of  Let- 
ters, as  his  biographers  call  him,  is  taken  from  the  fabuloui 
Chronicle  of  John  Turpin,  chap.  xx. 

"  The  emperor  was  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  with  brown  hair  : 
of  a  well-made,  handsome  form,  but  a  stern  visage.    His  height 
was  about  eight  of  his  own  feet,  which  were  very  long.    He  was 
of  a  strong,  robust  make ;  his  legs  and  thighs  very  stout,  and 
his  sinews  firm.    Mis  face  was  thirteen  inches  long  ;  his  beard  a 
palm  ;  his  nose  half  a  palm  ;  his  forehead  a  foot  over.    His  lion- 
like eyes  flashed  fire  like  carbuncles ;  his  eyebrows  were  half  a 
palm  over.    When  he  was  angry,  it  was  a  terror  to  look  upon 
him.    He  required  eight  spans  for  his  girdle,  besided  what  huBg 
loose.    He  ate  sparingly  of  bread  ;  but  a  whole  quarter  of  lamb, 
two  fowls,  a  goose,  or  a  large  portion  of  pork ;  a  peacock,  m 
crane,  or  a  whole  hare.  He  drank  moderately  of  wioe  and  water. 
He  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  at  a  single  blow  cleave  asunder 
an  armed  soldier  on  horseback,  from  the  head  to  the 
the  horse  likewise.    He  easily  vaulted  over  io\Li  horses 
together  -  and  could  raise  an  armed  man  from  the  ground  to  hio 
head,  as  he  eflood  erect  upon  hid  hand." 
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vMlm,  and  took  delight  in  the  society  and  con- 
venation  of  learned  men.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
with  what  evident  self-satisfiiction  some  of  the 
Bsagi  irtiom  he  gathered  around  him  speak  of 
their  exertions  in  widening  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  pouring  in  light  upon  the 
darkness  of  their  age.  "  For  some"  says  Alcuin, 
the  director  of  the  school  of  St.  Martin  de  Tours, 
"  I  cause  the  honey  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
flow ;  I  intoxicate  others  with  the  old  wine  of 
ancient  history ;  these  I  nourish  with  the  firuits 
of  grammar,  gathered  by  my  own  hands ;  and 
Aose  I  enlighten  by  pointing  out  to  them  the 
stars,  like  lamps  attached  by  the  vaulted  ceiling 
ofa  great  palace  r 

Besides  the  classic  erudition  of  the  schools, 
die  age  had  also  its  popular  literature.  Those 
who  were  untaught  in  scholastic  wisdom  were 
learned  in  traditionary  lore,  for  they  had  their 
ballads,  in  which  were  described  the  valour 
and  achievements  of  the  early  kinga  of  the 
Franks.  These  ballads,  of  which  a  collection  wa* 
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made  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  animated  the 
rude  sohher  as  he  ruslied  to  battle,  and  were 
sunir  in  the  midnight  bivouacs  of  the  camp. 
**  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,"  observes 
the  literary  historian  Schlegel,  **  that  we  have 
still  in  our  possession,  if  not  the  original  lan- 
guage and  form,  at  least  the  substance,  of  many 
of  those  ancient  poems  which  were  collected  by 
the  orders  of  that  prince  ; — I  refer  to  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lv^d,  and  the  collection  which  goes  bv 
the  name  of  the  Heldenbuch." 

When  at  length  the  old  Tudesque  language, 
which  was  the  court  language  of  Charlemagne, 
had  given  place  to  the  Langue  d'Oil,  the  north- 
ern dialect  of  the  French    romance,    these  an- 
cient ballads  passed  from  the  memories  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Franks,  and  were  succeeded 
by  the  romances  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve 
Peers, — of  Rowland  and  OHvir,  and  the  other 
Paladins    who   died   at    Roncesvalles.      Robert 
Wace,  a  Norman  Trouvere   of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, says  in  one  of  his  poems,  that  a  minstrel 
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named  Taillefer,  mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  went 
in  front  of  the  Norman  army  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  singing  these  ancient  poems. 

These  chansons  de  gestey  or  old  historic  ro- 
mances of  France,  are  epic  in  their  character, 
though,  without  doubt,  they  were  written  to  be 
chanted  to  the  sound  of  an  instrument.  To 
what  period  many  of  them  belong,  in  their  {Re- 
sent form,  has  never  yet  been  fully  determined  ; 
and  should  it  finally  be  proved  by  philological 
research  that  they  can  claim  no  higher  antiquity 
than  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  still  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  their  original  form 
many  of  them  reached  far  back  into  the  ninth  or 
tenth.  The  long  prevailing  theory  that  the' 
romances  of  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France  all 
originated  in  the  fabulous  chronicle  of  Charle* 
magne  and  Rowland,  written  by  the  Arehbishop 
Turpin  in  the  twelfth  century,  if  not  as  yet 
generally  exploded,  is  nevertheless  fast  losing 
ground. 

To  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  also 
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belong  most  of  the  Fabliaux,  or  metrical  tales 
of  the  Trouveres.  Many  of  these  compositions 
are  remarkable  for  the  inventive  talent  they 
display,  but  as  poems  they  have,  generally 
speaking,  little  merit,  and  at  times  exhibit  such 
a  want  of  refinement,  such  open  and  gross  ob- 
scenity, as  to  be  highly  offensive. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  literary 
history  of  France,  that  while  her  antiquarians 
and  scholars  have   devoted  themselves  to   col- 
lecting and  illustrating  the  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours, the  early  lyric  poets  of  the  south,  that 
of  the  Trouveres,  or  Troubadours  of  the  north, 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.    By  a  sin- 
gular fatality,  too,  what  little  time  and  attention  j 
have  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  the  fathers  of  | 
French  poetry  have  been  so  directed  as  to  save 
from  oblivion  little  of  the  most  valuable  por-  j 
tions  of  their  writtngs,  while  the  more  tedious             ji 
and  worthless  parts  have  been  brought  forth  to 
the  public  eye,  as  if  to  deaden  curiosity,  and  put 
an  end  to  further  research.     The  ancient  his- 
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tone  ronuiDceB  of  the  land  ha?«,  for  th^  most 
parti  been  left  to  slumber  on  unnoticed ;  while 
the  obscene  and  tiresome  Fabliaux  have  been 
uaheised  into  the  world  a&  &ir  specimens  of  the 
ancient  poetry  of  France.  This  has  created 
uiyust  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  many  against 
the  literature  of  the  olden  time,  and  has  led 
them  tx>  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
futed mass  of  coarse  and  vulgar  fictionsi  ad^ted 
to  a  rude  and  inel^pint  state  of  society. 

Of  lale»  however,  a  more  discerning  judgment 
baa  been  brought  to  the  difficult  task  of  ancient 
rtaeavch ;  and  in  ccmsequence  of  thb  the  long- 
eateUished  pn^judices  against  the  crumbling 
■Kmumenta  of  the  national  literature  of  France 
daring  die  middle  ages  is  fast  disappearing. 
Scienl  learned  men  are  engaged  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  ancient  poetic  romances  ef 
Charlemagne  and  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France, 
and  theif  labours  seem  destined  to  throw  new 
li^t,  not  oidy  upon  the  slate  of  literaturei  but 
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upon  the  state  of  society  during  the  twehth  and 
thirtceutli  centuries. 

Among  tlie  vohmiinous  remains  of  Trouba- 
<Iour  literature,  little  else  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered save  poems  of  a  lyric  character.  The 
lyre  of  the  Troubadour  seems  to  have  responded 
to  tlie  impulse  of  momentary  feelings  only, — to 
the  touch  of  local  and  transitory  circumstances. 
His  soni^  was  a  sudden  burst  of  excited  feeling: 
it  ceased  wlien  the  passion  was  subdued,  or 
lather  when  its  first  feverish  excitement  passed 
away  ;  and  as  the  liveliest  feelings  are  the  most 
transitorv,  the  soni^s  which  embodied  them  are 
short,  but  full  of  spirit  and  energy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  mass  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Trouvt-res  is  of  a  narrative  or  epic  character. 
The  genius  of  the  north  seems  always  to  have 
delighted  in  romantic  fiction  ;  and  whether  we 
attribute  the  oriirin  of  modern  romance  to  the 
Arabians  or  to  the  Scandinavians,  this  at  least 
is  certain,  that  there  existed  marvellous  tales  in 
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the  northern  languages,  and  from  these,  in  part 
at  least  the  Trouvcres  imbibed  the  spirit  of  nar* 
rative  poetry.  There  are  no  traces  of  lyric 
compositions  among  their  writings,  till  about 
tlie  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  spirit  of  song- 
writing  was  imbibed  from  the  Troubadours  of 
the  south. 

Unfortunately  the  neglect  which  has  so  long 
attended  the  old  historic  and  heroic  romances 
of  the  north  of  France  has  also  befallen  in  some 
degree  its  early  lyric  poetry.  Little  has  yet 
been  done  to  discover  and  bring  forth  its  riches ; 
and  doubtless  many  a  sweet  little  ballad  and 
melancholy  complaint  lies  buried  in  the  dust  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  not  however  my 
object,  in  this  paper,  to  give  an  historical  sketch 
of  this  ancient  and  almost  forgotten  poetry,  but 
simply  to  bring  forward  a  few  specimens  which 
shall  exhibit  its  most  striking  and  obvious 
characteristics. 

In  these  examples  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look 
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for  high-wrought  expression  suited  to  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  present  day.  Their  most 
striking  peculiarity,  and  perhaps  their  greatest 
merit,  consist  in  the  simple  and  direct  expres- 
sion of  feeling  which  they  contain.  This  feel- 
ing, too,  is  one  which  breathes  the  languor  of 
that  submissive  homage  which  was  paid  to 
beauty  in  the  days  of  chivalry ;  and  I  am 
aware  that  in  this  age  of  masculine  and  matter- 
of-fact  thinking,  the  love  conceits  of  a  more 
poetic  state  of  society  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  extremely  trivial  and  puerile.  Nevertheless 
I  shall  venture  to  present  one  or  two  of  these 
simple  ballads,  which,  by  recalling  the  distant 
age  wherein  they  were  composed,  may  per- 
adventure  please  by  the  power  of  contrast. 

I  have  just  remarked  that  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  these  ancient  ditties  is  naivete  of 
thought  and  simplicity  of  expression.  These  I 
shall  endeavour  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  in 
the   translation,    though   I   am   fiilly  conscious 
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how  much  the  sparkling  beauty  of  an  original 
loses  in  being  filtered  through  the  idioms  of  a 
foreign  language. 

The  favourite  theme  of  tlie  ancient  lyric  poets 
of  the  north  of  France  is  the  wayward  passion 
ef  love*  They  all  delight  to  sing  les  donees 
dolors  et  li  mal  plaisant  de  Jine  amor.  With 
such  feelings  the  beauties  of  the  openiz^  spring 
are  naturally  associated.  Almost  every  love 
ditty  of  the  old  poets  commences  with  some 
such  exordium  as  thb :  "  When  the  snows  of 
winter  have  passed  away,  when  the  soft  and 
gentle  spring  returns^  and  the  flower  and  leaf 
shoot  in  the  groves,  and  the  little  birds  warble 
to  their  mates  in  their  own  sweet  language, — 
tlien  will  I  sing  my  lady-love  !** 

Another  &vourite  introduction  to  these  little 
rhapsodies  of  romantic  passion  is  the  approach 
of  morning  and  its  sweet-voiced  herald  the  lark. 
The  minstrePs  song  to  his  lady-love  frequently 
commences  with  an  allusion  to  the  hour, — 
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'  When  the  rose-bud  opes  its  een, 
And  the  blue-bells  droop  and  die, 
And  upon  the  leaves  so  green 
Sparklinof  dew-dropn  lie.' 

The  following  is  at  once  the  simplest  and 

prettiest  piece  of  this  kind  which  I  have  met 

with  among  the  early  lyric  poets  of  the  north  of 

France.     It  is  taken  from  an  anonymous  poem, 

entitled   *'  The   Paradise  of  Love."      A  lover, 

having  passed  the  *'  live-long  night  in  tears,  as 

he  was  wont,"  goes  forth  to  beguile  his  sorrows 

with    the    fragrance    and   beauty   of    morning. 

The  carol  of  the  vaulting  sky-lark  salutes  his 

ear,  and   to  this  merry  musician  he  makes  hi^ 

complaint. 

Hark!   hark! 

Pretty  lark  ! 
Little  hecdest  thou  my  pain  I 
l^iut  if  to  the^e  lontfinj?  arms 
I'itvinfi  Love  would  yield  the  charm-, 

Of  the  fair 

With  smiling  air, 
niithe  would  beat  my  heart  as'ain. 

Hark!  hark! 
Pretty  lark ! 
J.ittle  heedest  thou  my  pain  ! 
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Love  may  force  me  still  to  beer. 
While  be  lifts,  consuming  cue. 

Bat  in  anguish 

Though  I  languish, 
Faithlul  shall  my  heart  remain. 


Hark!  harki 

Pretty  lark ! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain ! 
Then  cease,  Love,  to  torment  me  so ; 
But  rather  than  all  thoughts  forego 

Of  the  fair 

With  flaxen  hair. 
Give  me  back  her  frowns  again. 

Hark!  hark! 

Pretty  lark ! 
Utile  heedest  thou  my  pain ! 


Besides  the  ''  woful  ballad  made  to  his 
mistress'  eyebrow,**  the  early  lyric  poet  fre- 
quently indulges  in  more  calmly  analyzing  the 
philosophy  of  love,  or  in  questioning  the  object 
and  destination  of  a  sigh.  Occasionally  these 
quaint  conceits  are  prettily  expressed,  and  the 
little  song  flutters  through  the  page  like  a 
butterfly.    The  following  is  an  example : — 

VOL.  I.  L 
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And  whither  goest  thoo,  gentle  figh. 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear  t 

Say,  dost  thou  bear  his  fate  severe 
To  Love's  poor  martyr  doomed  to  die  ? 
Come,  tell  me  quickly, — do  not  lie ; 

What  secret  message  bringest  thou  here  ? 
And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh, 

Bi  eatiied  so  softly  in  my  ear  1 

May  Heaven  conduct  thee  to  thy  will. 

And  safely  speed  thee  on  thy  way ; 

This  only  I  would  humbly  pray — 
Pierce  deep — but,  oh  !  forbear  to  kill. 
And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh. 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear  1 

The  ancient  lyric  poets  of  France  are  gene- 
rally spoken  of  as  a  class,  and  their  beauties 
11  ul  defects  referred  to  them  collectively,  and 
not  individually.  In  truth,  there  are  few  cha- 
racteristic marks  by  which  any  individual  author 
can  be  singled  out  and  ranked  above  the  rest. 
The  lyric  poets  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  stand  upon  nearly  the  same  level - 
But  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  two 
who  surpassed  all  their  contemporaries  in  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  their  sentiments ;  and  in 
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the  sweetness  of  their  diction,  and  the  structure 
of  their  verse,  stuid  hx  in  advance  of  the  age 
in  which  tiiey  lived.  These  are  Charles  d*Or- 
leans,  and  Clotilde  de  Surville. 

Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  father  of  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  and  uncle  of  Francis  the  First, 
was  bom  in  1391.  In  the  general  tenourof  his 
life,  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  and  his 
talent  for  poetry,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  this  noble  poet  and  James  the  First  of 
Scotland,  his  contemporary.  Both  were  re- 
markable for  learning  and  refinement;  both 
passed  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  in  sorrow 
and  imprisonment ;  and  both  cheered  the  soli- 
tude of  their  prison  walls  with  the  charms  of 
poetry.  Charles  d*Orleans  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415,  and  carried 
into  England,  where  he  remained  twenty-five 
years  in  captivity.  It  was  there  that  he  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  poetry.  In  1440 
he  returned  to  France,  where  he  died,  in  1467. 

The  poems  of  this  writer  exhibit  a  singular 

l2 
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delicacy  of  thought  and  sweetness  of  expression. 
The  following  Httle  Renouveaux,  or  songs  on 
tlie  return  of  spring,  are  full  of  delicacy  and 

beauty. 

Now  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermin'd  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain, 
And  clothes  him  in  the  embroidery 
Of  glittering  sun  and  clear  blue  sky. 
With  beast  and  bird  the  forest  rings, 
Each  in  his  jargon  cries  or  sings : 
And  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermin'd  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

River  and  fount,  and  tinkling  brook 

Wear  in  their  dainty  livery 

Drops  of  silver  jewelry  ; 
I  n  new-made  suit  they  merry  look  ; 

And  time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 

Of  ermin'd  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

The  second  upon  the  same  subject  pre  sen  t;5  a 
still  more  agreeable  picture  of  the  departure  of 
winter  and  the  sweet  return  of  spring. 

(ientle  spring ! — in  sunshine  clad. 

Well  dost  thou  thy  power  display  ! 
For  winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad. 

And  thou, — thou  makest  the  sad  heart  gay. 
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He  «eeB  thee— «»d  calU  to  his  gloomy  trgin 
The  sleetp  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain ; 
And  they  shrink  away— ^nd  they  flee  in  fear, 
When  thy  meny  step  dnws  near.  . 

Winter  giveth  the  fields  and  the  trees  so  old 

Their  beards  of  icicles  and  snow ; 
And  the  rain,  it  raineth  so  fast  and  cold. 

We  must  cower  over  the  embers  low ; 
And,  snngly  housed  from  the  wind  and  welither, 
Mope  like  birds  that  are  changing  leather. 
But  the  storm  retires,  and  the  sky  grows  clear. 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  maketh  the  snn  in  the  gloomy  sky 
Wrap  him  round  in  a  mantle  of  cloud ; 
But,  Heaven  be  praised,  thy  step  is  nigh  ; 
Thou  tearest  away  the  mournful  shroud. 
And  the  earth  looks  bright — and  winter  surly. 
Who  has  toiled  for  nanglit  but  late  and  early. 
Is  banished  afitf  by  the  new-born  year, 
>^lien  thy  merry  »tep  draws  near. 

The  only  person  of  that  age  who  can  dispute 
the  laurel  with  Charles  d*Orleaus  is  Clotilde  de 
Surville.  This  sweet  poetess  was  born  in  the 
Bas  Vivarais,  in  the  year  1405.  Her  style  is 
singularly  elegant  and  correct;  and  the  reader 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  decipher  her  rude 
provincial  orthography  will  find  her  writings  full 
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of  quiet  beauty.  The  following  sweet  lines, 
which  breathe  the  very  soul  of  maternal  tender- 
ness, are  part  of  a  little  poem  to  her  first-born. 

Sweet  babe  !  true  portrait  of  thy  father's  face. 
Sleep  on  the  bosom  that  thy  lips  have  press 'd  ! 

Sleep,  little  one ;  and  closely,  gently  place 
Thy  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother's  breast. 

I'pon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend. 
Soft  sleep  shall  come  that  cometh  not  to  me  ! 

I  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend — 
'Tis  sweet  to  watch  for  thee — alone  for  thee. 

His  arms  fall  down  ;  sleep  sits  upon  his  brow  ; 

His  eye  is  closed  ;  he  sleeps — how  still  and  calm  * 
Wore  not  his  cheek  the  apple's  luddy  glow. 

Would  you  not  say  he  slept  on  death's  cold  arm  * 

Awake,  my  boy  ! — I  tremble  with  affright ! 

Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thonght ! — unclose 
Ihine  eye  but  for  one  moment  on  the  light ! 

Kven  at  the  price  of  thine  give  me  repose  t 

Sweet  error ! — he  but  slept — I  breathe  again — 
Come,  gentle  dreams,  the  hour  of  sleep  beguile  * 

Oh  !  when  shall  he  for  whom  I  sigh  in  vain 
Besiile  me  watch  to  see  thy  waking  smile  "* 


But  upon  this  theme  I  have  written  enough, 
— perhaps  too  much. 
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*  This  may  be  poetry  for  aught  I  know/ 

Says  an  old  worthy  friend  of  mine,  while  leaning 

Over  my  shoulder  as  I  write,  '  although 
1  can't  exactly  comprehend  its  meaning/ 

I  have  touched  upon  the  subject  before  me  in 
a  brief  and  desultory  manner,  and  have  pur- 
posely left  my  remarks  unencumbered  by  learned 
reference  and  far-sought  erudition;  for  thei^e 
are  ornaments  which  would  ill  become  so  tririacl 
a  pen  as  this  wherewith  I  write,  th^xiz^j.  i^er- 
chance,  the  want  of  them  will  nsj5er  sit  ^-^^i 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Bchoijr  mit  '3e  srrji'.  *>x 
I  am  emboldened  thus  to  ikjn  irm  i  ij>^::r  ▼  -a 
over  this  poetic  lore  of  tbe  satB*.  rv  tut  -»4»i**:jn 
that  the  greater  part  of  317  raitRn  vii  nti  n  r 
to  that  grave  and  sciiMu  zians*  rui  r»<''»  -»* 
deep  wisdom  which  lies  ia  ^uuus  i^m  »  uutsnr 
forgotten  tome,  and  art  jnatv;  m  al  ^.'*u>u  n. 
to  say,  '^  Cominmd  ne  oi  -tie  iw«  * 
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The  more  you  mow  us  down,  the  thicker  we  rue;  the 
Christian  blood  you  spill  is  like  the  teed  you  sow,  it  springs 
from  the  earth  again  and  fructifies  the  more. 

Tehtuj.lian. 


As  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  climbed  slowly  up  the  dun- 
geon walli  the  prisoner  sat  and  read  in  a  tome 
with  silver  clasps.  He  was  a  man  in  the  vigour 
of  his  days,  with  a  pale  and  noble  countenance, 
that  wore  less  the  marks  of  worldly  care  than  of 
high  and  holy  thought  His  temples  were 
already  hald;  but  a  thick  and  curling  beard 
bespoke  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  his  eye, 
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(lark,  lull,  juul  eloquent,  beamed  with  all  the  en- 
tluisiasni  of  a  martvr. 

The  hook  before  him  was  a  volume  of  the  early 
('hri>:tian  Fathers.  He  was  readinfi;  the  Apolo- 
uelie  of  the  eloquent  TertuUian,  the  oldest  and 
able.Nt  writer  of  the  Latin  Church.  At  times  he 
pail -ed,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  as  if  in 
prayer,  and  then  read  on  a^^ain  in  silence.  At 
leniith  a  })assa«^e  seemed  to  touch  his  inmost 
>oiil.      He  read  aloud: — 

"  (live  us,  then,  what  names  you  please  :  from 
i!ie  instruments  oi*  cruelty  you  torture  us  h\, 
call  us  Sarmenticians  und  Semaxians,  because 
\(Hi  fasten  us  to  trunks  of  trees,  and  stick  us 
.d)i»ut  with  fa<{ots  to  set  us  on  Hre ;  yet  hu  nie 
tell  you,  wlien  we  are  tlius  be^rirt  and  tlre>>ed 
a'ujiit  with  tire  we  are  then  in  our  most  iihij^- 
irious  a}>})arel.  These  are  our  victorious  palms 
and  robes  of  tjlory  ;  and  nu)untedon  our  funeral 
pile,  we  look  upon  ourselves  in  our  triumphal 
chariot.  No  wonder,  then,  such  passive  heroes 
]>lea>e  not  tliose  they  vanquish  with   such  con- 
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quering  sufferings.  And  therefore,  we  pass  for. 
men  of  despair,  and  violently  bent  upon  our  own 
destruction.  However,  that  which  you  are 
pleased  to  call  madness  and  despair  in  us  are  the 
very  actions  which,  under  virtue's  standard,  Jift 
up  your  sons  of  fame  and  glory,  and  emblazon 
them  to  future  ages." 

He  arose  and  paced  the  dungeon  to  and  fro, 
with  folded  arms  and  a  firm  step.  His  thoughts 
held  communion  with  eternity. 

''  Father  which  art  in  Heaven  !**  he  exclaimed, 
''  give  me  strength  to  die  like  those  holy  men  of 
old,  who  scorned  to  purchase  life  at  the  expense 
of  truth.  That  truth  has  made  me  firee;  and 
though  condemned  on  earth,  I  know  that  I  am 
absolved  in  Heaven!** 

He  again  seated  himself  at  his  table,  and  read 
in  that  tome  with  silver  clasps. 

This  solitary  prisoner  was  Anne  Du  Bourg : 
a  man  who  feared  not  man;  once  a  merciful 
judge  in  that  august  tribunal  upon  whose  voice 
hung  the  life  and  death  of  those  who  were  per- 
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isecuted  for  conscience'  sake,  he  was  now  himself 
an  accused — a  convicted  heretic,  condemned  to 
the  baptism  of  fire,  because  he  would  not  un- 
righteously condemn  others.  He  had  dared  to 
plead  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  before  that 
dread  tribunal,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
himself  to  declare,  that  it  was  an  offence  to  the 
majesty  of  God  to  shed  man's  blood  in  his  name. 
Six  weary  months — from  June  to  December — 
lie  had  lain  a  prisoner  in  that  dungeon,  from 
which  a  death  by  fire  was  soon  to  set  him 
free.  Such  was  the  clemency  of  Henry  the 
Second  ! 

As  the  prisoner  read,  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears.  He  still  gazed  upon  the  printed  page,  but 
it  was  a  blank  before  his  eyes.  His  thoughts 
were  far  away  amid  the  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
amid  the  green  valleys  of  Riom  and  the  Golden 
Mountains  of  Auvergne.  Some  simple  w^ord  had 
called  up  the  vision  of  the  past.  He  was  a 
child  again.  He  was  playing  with  the  pebbles 
of  the  brook, — he  was  shouting  to  the  echo  of 
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the  hills, — ^he  was  praying  at  his  mother's  knee, 
with  his  little  hands  clasped  in  hers. 

This  dream  of  childhood  was  broken  by  the 
grating  of  bolts  and  bars,  as  the  jailer  opened 
his  prison  door.  A  moment  afterward,  his 
former  colleague  De  Harley  stood  at  his  side. 

"  Thou  here !"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  sur- 
prised at  the  visit  "  Thou  in  the  dungeon  of 
a  heretic !  On  what  errand  hast  thou  come  V 

"  On  an  errand  of  mercy,"  replied  De  Harley. 
"  I  come  to  tell  thee—" 

"  That  the  hour  of  my  death  draws  near?" 

*'  That  thou  mayst  still  be  saved." 

"  Yes ;  if  I  will  bear  false  witness  against  my 
God — ^barter  Heaven  for  earth — an  eternity  for  a 
few  brief  days  of  worldly  existence.  Lost,  thou 
shouldst  say — ^lost,  not  saved  t" 

"  No !  saved !"  cried  De  Harley  with  warmth; 
**  saved  from  a  death  of  shame  and  an  eternity  of 
woe !  Renounce  this  false  doctrine — ^this  abomi- 
nable heresy — and  return  again  to  the  bosom  of 
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the  church  which  thou  dost  rend  with  strife  and 
dissension." 

**  God  judge  between  thee  and  me,  which  has 
iMubraced  tlie  truth." 

**  His  hand  ah*eady  smites  thee." 

**  It  has  fallen  more  heavily  upon  those  who 
so  unjustly  persecute  me.  Where  is  the  king  ? 
— he  who  said  that  with  his  own  eyes  he  would 
behold  me  perish  at  the  stake  ^ — he  to  whom  the 
undaunted  Du  Faur  cried,  like  Elijah  to  Ahab, 
*  It  is  thou  who  troublest  Israel  !* — Where  is  the 
king  i  Called  through  a  sudden  and  violent 
death  to  the  judgment-seat  of  heaven  ! — Where 
is  Minard,  the  persecutor  of  the  just?  Slain  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  !  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  I  said  to  him,  when  standing  before 
my  accusers,  '  Tremble  !  believe  the  word  of  one 
who  is  about  to  appear  before  God;  thou  like- 
wise shall  stand  there  soon, — thou  that  sheddest 
the  blood  of  the  children  of  peace.'  He  has 
irone  to  his  account  before  me." 
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"  And  that  menaice  has  hastened  thine  own 
condemnation.  Minard  was  slain  by  the  Hugue- 
notSi  and  it  is  whispered  that  thou  wert  privy  to 
his  death/* 

*'  This  at  least  might  have  been  spared  a  dying 
man  !**  reidied  the  prisoner,  much  agitated  by  so 
imjust  and  so  unexpected  an  accusation.  ''  As 
I  hope  for  mercy  hereafter,  I  am  innocent  of  the 
blood  of  this  man,  and  of  all  knowledge  of 
so  foul  a  crime.  But,  tell  me,  hast  thou  come 
here  only  to  embitter  my  last  hours  with  such  an 
accusation  as  this  ?  If  so,  I  pray  thee,  leave  me. 
My  moments  are  precious.     I  would  be  alone.*' 

''  I  came  to  oflfer  thee  life,  freedom,  and  happi- 
ness.** 

**  Life — freedom — happiness !  At  the  price 
thou  hast  set  upon  them,  I  scorn  them  all !  Had 
the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  the  early  Christian 
church  listened  to  such  paltry  bribes  as  these, 
where  were  now  the  faith  in  which  we  trust  ? 
These  holy  men  of  old  shall  answer  for  me. 
Hear  what  Justin  Martyr  says  in  in  his  earnest 
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appeal  to  Antonine  the  Pious,  in  behalf  of  the 
Christians,  who  in  his  day  were  unjustly  loaded 
with  pubhc  odium  and  oppression." 

lie    opened    the    volume    before    him    and 
read : — 

**  I  could  wish  you  would  take  this  also  into 
consideration,  that  what  we  say  is  really  for  your 
own  fijood  ;  for  it  is  in  our  power  at  any  time  to 
escape  your  torments  by  denying  the  faith,  when 
you  question  us  about  it :  but  we  scorn  to  pur- 
chase life  at  the  expense  of  a  lie;  for  our  souls 
are  winged  with  a  desire  of  a  life  of  eternal  dura- 
tion and  purity,  of  an  immediate  conversation 
with  God  the  fatlier  and  maker  of  all  things.  We 
are  in  haste  to  be  confessing  and  finishing  our 
faitli ;  being  fully  persuaded  that  we  shall  arrive 
at  this  blessed  state,  if  we  approve  ourselves  to 
God  by  our  works,  and  by  our  obedience  express 
our  passion  for  that  divine  life  which  is  never 
interrupted  by  any  clashing  evil." 

The  Catholic  and  the  Huguenot  reasoned  long 
and  earnestly  together;    but  they  reasoned    in 
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vain.  Each  was  firm  in  his  belief;  and  they 
parted  to  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

On  the  following  day  Du  Bourg  was  summofied 
before  his  judges  to  receive  his  final  sentence. 
He  heard  it  unmoved  and  with  a  prayer  to  God 
that  he  would  pardon  those  who  had  condemned 
him  according  to  their  consciences.  He  then 
addressed  his  judges  in  an  oration  full  of  power 
and  eloquence.     It  closed  with  these  words : — 

**  And  now  ye  judges,  if,  indeed,  you  hold  the 
sword  of  God  aa  ministers  of  his  wrath,  to  take 
vengeance  upon  those  who  do  evil,  beware,  I 
charge  you,  beware  how  you  condemn  us.  Con^- 
aider  well  what  evil  we  have  done ;  and  before 
all  things,  decide  whether  it  be  just  that  we 
should  listen  unto  you  rather  than  unto  God. 
Are  you  so  drunken  with  the  wine-cup  of  the 
great  soreeress  that  you  drink  poison  for  nourish^ 
ment  ?  Are  you  not  those  who  make  the  people 
sin  by  turning  them  away  from  the  service  of 
God  ?  And  if  you  regard  more  the  opinion  of 
men  than  that  of  Heaven,  in  what  esteem  are 
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you  held  by  other  nations,  and  principalities,  and 
powers,  for  the  martyrdoms  you  have  caused  in 
obedience  to  this  bloood-stained  Phalaris  ?  God 
grant,  thou  cruel  t}Tant,  that  by  thy  miserable 
death  thou  mayst  put  an  end  to  our  groans  ! 

*'  Why  weep  ye  ?  What  means  this  delay  ? 
Your  hearts  are  heavy  within  you — your  con- 
sciences are  haunted  by  the  judgment  of  God. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  condemned  rejoice  in  the 
fires  you  have  kindled,  and  think  they  never 
live  better  than  in  the  midst  of  consuming  flames. 
i'ornients  affright  them  not — insults  enfeeble 
them  not ;  their  honour  is  redeemed  by  death, — 
he  that  dies  is  the  conqueror,  and  the  conquered 
he  that  mourns. 

**  No !  whatever  snares  are  spread  for  us,  what- 
ever sufl^ering  we  endure,  you  cannot  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ.  Strike,  then — slay — 
irrind  us  to  powder !  Those  that  die  in  the  Lord 
shall  live  again ;  we  shall  all  be  raised  together. 
Condemn  us  as  you  will — I  am  a  Christian  ;  ye$, 
I   am   a  Christain,   and  am  ready  to  die  for  the 
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Glory  of  our  Lord — ^for  the  truth  of  the  Evan* 
geli8t0. 

"  Quenchy  then,  your  fires !  Let  the  wicked 
abandon  hia  way,  and  return  unto  the  Lord,  and 
he  will  have  compassion  on  him.  Live — ^be 
happy — ^and  meditate  on  God,  ye  judges !  As 
for  me,  I  go  rejoicing  to  my  death.  What  wait 
ye  for  ?     Lead  me  to  the  scaffold  !** 

They  bound  the  prisoner's  hands,  and  leading 
him  forth  firom  the  council-chamber,  placed  him 
upon  the  cart  that  was  to  bear  him  to  the  Place 
de  Greve.  Before  and  behind  marched  a  guard 
of  five  hundred  soldiers  ;  for  Du  Bourg  was  be* 
loved  by  the  people,  and  a  popular  tumuk  was 
apprehended.  The  day  was  overcast  and  sad ; 
and  ever  and  anrni  the  sound  of  the  tolling 
bell  mingled  its  dismal  clang  with  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  iuneral  march.  They  soon  readied 
the  place  of  execution,  which  was  already  filled 
with  a  dense  and  silent  crowd.  In  the  cenim 
stood  the  gallows,  with  a  pile  of  fiigots  beneath 
it,  and  the  hangman  with  a  burning  torch  in  his 
hand.     But  this  fimeral  apparel  inspired  no  ter- 
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ror  in  the  heart  of  Du  Bourg.  A  look  of  triumph 
beamed  from  his  eye,  and  his  countenance 
shone  like  that  of  an  angel.  With  his  own  hands 
he  divested  himself  of  his  outer  garments,  and 
gazing  round  upon  the  breathless  and  sympa- 
thizing crowd,  exclaimed, — 

'*  My  friends,  I  come  not  hither  as  a  thief  or 
a  murderer  ;  but  it  is  for  the  Gospel's  sake !" 

A  cord  was  then  fastened  round  his  waist,  and 
he  was  drawn  up  into  the  air.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment tlic  burning  torch  of  the  executioner  was 
applied  to  the  fagots  beneath,  and  tlie  thick 
volumes  of  smoke  concealed  the  martyr  from  the 
horror  stricken  crowd.  One  stifled  groan  arose 
from  all  that  vast  multitude,  like  the  moan  of  the 
sea,  and  all  was  hushed  again ;  save  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fagots,  and  at  intervals  the  funeral 
knell.  They  smote  the  very  soul.  The  quiver- 
ing flames  darted  upward  and  around ;  and  an 
agonizing  cry  broke  from  the  murky  cloud, — 

*'  My  God!  my  God!  forsake  me  not,  that  I 
forsake  not  thee  !" 

The  wind  lifted  the  reddening  smoke  like  a 
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veil,  and  the  form  of  the  martyr  was  seen  to  fall 

into  the  fire  beneath,  that  glowed  like  a  furnace 

seven  times  heated.     In  a  moment  it  rose  again, 
its  garments  all  in  flame  ;  and  again  the  faint, 

half-smothered  cry  of  agony  was  heard, — 

"  My  God !  my  God !  forsake  me  not,  that  I 
forsake  not  thee !" 

Once  more  the  quivering  body  descended  into 
the  flames  ;  and  once  more  it  was  lifted  into  the 
air,  a  blackened,  burning  cinder.  Again  and 
again  this  fiendish  mockery  of  baptism  was  re- 
peated ;  till  the  martyr,  with  a  despairing,  suf- 
focating voice,  exclaimed, — 

"  O  God !  I  cannot  die !" 

The  chief  executioner  came  forward,  and, 
either  in  mercy  to  the  dying  man  or  through  fear 
of  the  populace,  threw  a  noose  over  his  neck, 
and  strangled  the  almost  lifeless  victim.  At  the 
same  moment  the  cord  which  held  the  body  was 
loosened,  and  it  fell  into  the  fire  to  rise  no  more. 
And  thus  was  consummated  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Baptism  of  Fire. 
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My  brtm,  methinks/is  llike  an  hoov-gUa, 
Wherein  my  imtginatioiis  ran  like  lands, 
raifaif  «p  tone ;  bat  thai  tve  ttm'd  and  lnni>l» 
So  that  I  know  not  what,  to  stay  apon. 
And  leM  to  pat  in  art. 


A  RAMT  and  gloomy  winter  was  just  drnwiag 
to  its  eloae,  when  I  left  Paris  for  the  aoulb  of 
Fnwce.  We  started  at  sunrise;  aiidaawe{MHnd 
akMig  the  solitary  streets  Of  the  tssI  and  silait 
aetiopoliSi  drowsily  one  hy  one  its  Angfaig 
l^ocidogea  chimed  the  hour  of  six.  Beyoad  ^ir 
ei^  gates  the  wide  landscape  was  cof  ered  wilk. 
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a  silvery  net-work  of  frost ;  a  wreath  of  vapour 
overhung  the  windings  of  the  Seine  ;  and  every 
twig  and  shrub,  with  its  slieath  of  crystal,  flashed 
in  the  level  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The  sharp 
frosty  air  seemed  to  quicken  the  sluggish  blood 
of  the  old  postillion  and  his  horses,  a  fresh 
team  stood  ready  in  harness  at  each  stage ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  slippery  pavement  of  the 
causeway,  the  long  and  tedious  climbing  the 
hill  side  upward,  and  the  equally  long  and  tedious 
descent  w4th  chained  wheels  and  the  drag, — just 
after  nightfall  the  lumbering  vehicle  of  Vincent 
Caillard  stopped  at  the  gateway  of  the  Three 
Emperors,  in  the  famous  city  of  Orleans. 

I  cannot  pride  myself  much  upon  being  a 
good  travelling-companion,  for  the  rocking  of  a 
coach  always  lulls  me  into  forgetfulness  of  the 
present :  and  no  sooner  does  the  hollow  moao 
tonous  rumbling  of  the  wheels  reach  my  ear, 
than,  like  my  friend  Nick  Bottom,  ''  I  have  an 
exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me.**  It  is  not, 
however ,the  deep  sonorous  slumber  of  a  labourer 


'<«tii£fed  with  distessfiil  bread/*  but  a  kind  of 
day-dream,  wherein  the  creations  of  fancy  eeem 
realities,  and  the  real  world,  which  swims  diszily 
before  the  half-shut,  drowsy  eye,  becomes  min- 
gled with  the  imaginary  world  within.  This  is 
doubtless  a  very  great  foiling  in  a  traveller;  and 
I  confess,  with  all  humility,  that  at  times  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  truth  and  fiction  is 
rendered  thereby  so  indefinite  and  indistinct 
that  I  cannot  always  determine,  with  unerring 
certainty,  whether  an  event  really  happened  to 
me,  or  whether  I  only  dreamed  it 

On  this  account  I  shall  not  attempt  a  detailed 
description  of  my  journey  firom  Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux. I  was  travelling  like  a  bird  of  passage ; 
and  five  weary  days  and  four  weary  nights  I 
was  on  the  way.  The  diligence  stopped  only  to 
change  horses,  and  for  the  travellers  to  take 
dieir  meals;  and  by  night  I  slept  with  my  head 
under  my  wing  in  a  snug  comer  of  the  coach. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some  of  my 
readers,  this  night^travelling  is  at  times  fiir  from 
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being  disagreeable ;  nay,  if  the  country  is  flat 
and  uninteresting,  and  you  are  favoured  with  a 
moon,  it  may  be  very  pleasant.  As  the  night 
advances  the  conversation  around  you  gradually 
dies  away,  and  is  imperceptibly  given  up  to  some 
garrulous  traveller  who  finds  himself  belated  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  story ;  and  when  at  length 
he  puts  out  his  feelers  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
discovers,  by  the  silence  around  him,  that  the 
breathless  attention  of  his  audience  is  owing  to 
their  being  asleep.  All  is  now  silent.  You  let 
down  the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  the  fresh 
night-air  cools  your  flushed  and  burning  cheek. 
The  landscape,  though  in  reality  dull  and  unin- 
teresting, seems  beautiful  as  it  floats  by  in  the 
soft  moonshine.  Every  ruined  hovel  is  changed 
by  the  magic  of  night  to  a  trim  cottage,  every 
straggling  and  dilapidated  hamlet  becomes  as 
beautiful  as  those  we  read  of  in  poetry  and 
romance.  Over  the  lowland  hangs  a  silver  mist; 
over  the  hills  peep  the  twinkling  stars.  The 
keen  night-air  is  a  spur  to  the  postillion  and  hiK 


ladTMt.      Ill  dn  woidt  pf  die  «ld  iSomuui 

'  Htlloo !  halloo  I  away  they  go, 

tTnheeding  wet  or  dry. 
And  bone  a&d  lidtr  saoit  and  bUw^ 

And  fparfcling  pebbles  fly. 
And  all  on  which  the  moon  doth  shine 

Behind  diem  fleeea&r, 
And  backwaxd  sped  scuds  oyerhead, 

The  aky  and  eivry  gur.' 

Anon  you  stop  at  the  relay.  The  drowsy  ostler 
^Ptwls  out  of  the  stable-yard ;  a  few  gruff  wcMnds 
Itfid  strange  oaths  pass  between  him  and  tkt 
postillion— Chen  there  is  a  coarse  joke  in  paioiSf 
at  which  you  understand  die  ribaldry  only,  and 
which  is  followed  by  a  husky  laugh,  a  sound 
between  a  hiss  and  a  growl ; — and  then  you  are 
off  again  in  a  crack.  Occasionally  a  way«>tra- 
veller  is  uncaged,  and  a  new  comer  takes  the 
vacant  perch  at  your  elbow.  Meanwhile  your 
busy  fancy  speculates  upon  all  these  things,  and 
you  fidl  asleep  amid  its  thousand  vagaries.  Soon 
you  awake  again,  and  snuff  die  morning  air« 
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It  wag  but  a  moment,  and  yet  the  night  is  gone. 
The  grey  of  twilight  steals  into  the  window,  and 
gives  a  ghastly  look  to  the  countenances  of  the 
sleeping  group  around  you.     One  sits  bolt  up- 
right in   a  corner,  offending  none,  and  stiff  and 
motionless  as  an  Egyptian  mummy ;  another  sits 
equally  straight  and  immoveable,  but  snores  like 
a  priest ;  the  head  of  a  third  is  dangling  over  his 
shoulder,  and  the  tassel  of  his  night-cap  tickles 
his  neighbour's  ear  ;  a  fourth  has  lost  his  hat, — 
his  wig  is  awry,  and  his  under-lip  hangs  lolling 
about  like  an  idiot's.      The  whole  scene  is    a 
living   caricature    of    man,    presenting    human 
nature  in  some  of  the  grotesque  attitudes  she 
assumes,  when   that  pragmatical  schoolmaster, 
propriety,  has  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  the 
unruly  members  of  his  charge  are  freed  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  rod. 

On  leaving  Orleans,  instead  of  following  the 
great  western  mail-route  through  Tours,  Poitiers, 
and  Angouleme,  and  thence  on  to  Bordeaux,  I 
struck  across  the  centre  provinces  of  the  Indre, 
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the  Haute- Vienne,  and  the  Dordogne,  passing 
through  the  inrovincial  capitals  of  Ch&teauroux, 
Limoges,  and  Perigueux.  South  of  the  Loire 
the  country  assumes  a  more  mountainous  aspect, 
and  the  landscape  is  broken  by  long  sweeping 
hills  and  fertile  valleys.  Many  a  fair  scene  in- 
vites the  traveller's  foot  to  pause ;  and  his  eye 
roves  with  delight  over  the  picturesque  land- 
scape of  the  valley  of  the  Creuse,  and  the  beauti- 
ful highland  scenery  near  Perigueux.  There 
are  also  many  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  which 
arrest  his  attention :  Argentin  boasts  its  Roman 
amphitheatre,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  built 
by  King  Pepin ;  at  Chains  the  tower  beneath 
which  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  was  slain  is  still 
pointed  out  to  the  ciuious  traveller;  and  Peri- 
gueux is  full  of  crumbling  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Scenes  like  these,  and  the  constant  chatter  of 
my  fellow-travellersi  served  to  enliven  the  tedium 
of  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey.    The  French 

are  pre-eminently  a  talking  people ;  and  every 
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new  object  aflbrded  a  topic  for  light  and  ani- 
mated discussion.  The  aflairs  of  chm*ch  and 
state  were,  however,  the  themes  oftenest  touched 
upon.  The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  then  under  discussion  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  excited  the  most 
Hvely  interest  through  the  whole  kingdom.  Of 
course  it  was  a  subject  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  stage-coach. 

**  All !  mon  Dieu !"  said  a  brisk  little  man, 
with  snow-white  hair  and  a  blazing  red  face,  at 
tlie  same  time  drawing  up  his  shoulders  to  a 
level  with  his  ears ;  **  the  ministry  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  their  point  at  all  events.  They 
mean  to  break  down  the  liberty  of  the  press,  cost 
what  it  will." 

**  If  they  succeed,"  added  the  person  who  sat 
opposite,  **  we  may  thank  the  Jesuits  for  it.  It 
is  all  their  work.  They  rule  the  mind  of  our 
imbecile  monarch,  and  it  is  their  niiserable  policy 
to  keep  the  people  in  darkness." 

'^  No  doubt  of  that,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker. 
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**  Why,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  read  in 
the  Figaro  that  a  printer  had  been  pfoaecuted 
for  publishing  the  moral  lessons  of  die  Evange* 
lists  without  the  miracles." 

'*  Is  it  possible!*'  said  I.  ^'And  are  the 
people  so  stupid  as  thus  patiently  to  ofier  their 
shoulders  to  the  pack-saddle  T 

**  Most  certainly  not !  We  shall  hare  another 
revolution." 

''If  history  speaks  true,  you  have  had  revolu- 
tions enough  during  the  last  century  or  two,  to 
satisfy  the  most  mercurial  nation  on  earth.  You 
have  hardly  been  quiet  a  moment  since  the  day 
of  the  Barricades  and  the  memorable  war  of 
the  pctB-de-ekambre  m  the  times  of  the  Grand 
Conde.- 

''  You  are  pleased  to  speak  lightly  of  oUr  re- 
volutionSi  sir,"  rejoined  the  politician,  grOwihg 
warm.  ''  You  must,  however,  confess  that  each 
successive  one  has  brought  us  nearer  to  our 
object  Old  institutions,  whose  foundations  lie 
deep  in  the  prejudices  of  a  great  nation^  aie  not 
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to  be  toppled  down  by  the  springing  of  a  single 
mine.  You  must  confess,  too,  that  our  national 
character  is  much  improved  since  the  days  you 
speak  of.  The  youth  of  the  present  century  are 
not  so  frivolous  as  those  of  the  last.  They  have 
no  longer  that  unbounded  levity  and  light-heart- 
edness  so  generally  ascribed  to  them.  From 
this  circumstance  we  have  every  thing  to  hope. 
Our  revolutions,  likewise,  must  necessarily 
change  their  cliaracter,  and  secure  to  us  more 
solid  advantages  than  heretofore.*' 

"  Luck  makes  pluck,  as  the  Germans  say- 
You  go  on  bravely ;  but  it  gives  me  pain  to  see 
rehgion  and  the  church  so  disregarded." 

*^  Superstition  and  the  church,  you  mean,  sir," 
said  the  grey-headed  man.  "  Why,  sir,  the 
church  is  nothing  now-a-days  but  a  tumble-down 
dilapidated  tower  for  rooks  and  da%vs,  and  such 
silly  birds  to  build  their  nests  in !" 

It  w^as  now  very  evident  that  I  had  unearthed 
a  radical ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  when  his 
harangue  would  have  ended,  had  not  his  voice 


been  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  wheels  as  we 
entered  the  paved  street  of  the  city  of  Limoges. 

A  breakfast  of  boiled  capon  stu£fod  widi 
truffles,  and  accompanied  by  apdtS  de  Periguetgo}, 
a  dish  well-known  to  French  gourmands,  restored 
us  all  to  good-humour.  While  we  were  at  break- 
&st,  a  personage  stalked  into  the  room,  whose 
strange  appearance  arrested  my  attention,  and 
gave  subject  for  future  conversation  to  our  party. 
He  was  a  tall  thin  figure,  armed  with  a  long 
whip,  brass  spurs,  and  black  whiskers.  He 
wore  a  bell-crowned  varnished  hat,  a  blue  ftock- 
coat  with  standing  collar,  a  red  waistcoat,  a 
pair  of  yellow  leather  breeches,  and  boots  that 
reached  to  the  knees.  I  at  first  took  him  for  a 
postillion,  or  a  private  courier ;  but,  upon  in<- 
quiry,  I  found  that  he  was  only  the  son  of  a 
notary  pnblic,  and  that  he  dressed  in  this  strange 
fashion  to  please  his  own  fiuicy. 

As  soon  as  we  were  comfortably  seated  in  the 
diligence,  I  made  some  remark  oo  the  sinigidar 
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costume  of  the  personage  whom  I  had  just  seen 
at  the  tavern. 

"  These  things  are  so  common  with  us,"  said 
tlie  politician,  "  that  we  hardly  notice  them." 

"  What  you  want  in  liberty  of  speech,  then, 
you  make  up  in  liberty  of  dress  ?" 

**  Yes ;  in  this,  at  least,  we  are  a  free 
people." 

*'  I  had  not  been  long  in  France,  before  1 
discovered  that  a  man  may  dress  as  he  pleases, 
without  being  stared  at.  The  most  opposite 
styles  of  dress  seem  to  be  in  vogue  at  the  same 
moment.  No  strange  garment  nor  desperate 
hat  excites  either  ridicule  or  surprise.  French 
fashions  are  known  and  imitated  all  the  world 
over." 

*^  Very  true,  indeed,"  said  a  little  man  in 
goslin  green.  **  We  give  fashions  to  all  other 
nations." 

"  Fashions !"  said  the  politician  with  a  kind 
of  growl — **  fashions  !    Yes,  sir,  and  some  of  us 
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ave  tiniple  enough  to  boast  of  it,  as  if  we  were 
a  nation  of  tailors.** 

Here  the  little  man  in  goslin  green  {Milled  up 
the  horns  of  his  cotton  dicky. 

"  I  recoUecti"  said  I, ''  that  your  Madame  de 
Pompadour  in  one  of  her  letters  says  something 
to  this  efiect — *  We  furnish  our  enemies  with 
hair-dressers,  ribandsi  and  fashions ;  and  they 
furnish  us  with  laws.*  ** 

"  That  is  not  the  only  silly  thing  she  said  in 
her  lifetime.  Ah !  sir,  these  Pompadours^  and 
Maintenons^  and  Montespans  were  the  authors 
of  moeh  woe  to  France.  Their  follies  and  ex« 
travagances  exhausted  the  public  treasury,  and 
made  the  nation  poor.  They  built  palaces,  and 
covered  themselves  with  jewels,  and  ate  from 
golden  plale;  while  the  people  who  toiled  for 
them  had  hardly  a  crust  to  keep  their  own 
children  from  starvation !  And  yet  they  preach 
to  us  the  divine  right  of  kings  !** 

My  radical  had  got  upon  his  high  horse 
again;  and  I  know  not  whither  it  would  have 
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carried  him,  had  not  a  thin  man  with  a  black 
seedy  coat,  who  sat  at  his  elbow,  at  that  mo- 
ment crossed  his  path,  by  one  of  those  abrupt 
and  sudden  transitions  which  leave  you  aghast 
at  the  strange  association  of  ideas  in  the 
speaker's  mind. 

*'  Apropos  de  bottes !"  exclaimed  he,  **  speak- 
ing of  boots,  and  notaries  public,  and  such 
matters — excuse  me  for  inten'upting  you,  sir — a 
little  story  has  just  popped  into  my  head  which 
may  amuse  the  company ;  and  as  I  am  not  very 
fond  of  political  discussions — no  offence,  sir — 
I  will  tell  it,  for  the  sake  of  changing  the 
conversation." 

Whereupon,  without  further  preamble  or 
apology,  he  proceeded  to  tell  his  story  in,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  the  following  words. 
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Do  not  trMt  thy  body  with  a  pbyneian.  He*ll  make  thy 
foolah  bones  go  without  flesh  in  a  fortnight,  and  thy  soul  walk 
without  a  body  a  sennight  after. 

SaiELBT. 


You  must  know,  gentlemen^  that  there  lived 
some  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Perigueux,  an 
honest  notary  public,  the  descendant  of  a  very 
ancient  and  broken-down  family,  and  the  occu* 
pant  of  one  of  those  old  weather-beaten  tenements 
which  remind  you  of  the  times  of  your  great- 
grandfather. He  was  a  man  of  an  unofiending, 
sheepish   disposition;   the  fitther  of  a  family, 
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though  not  the  head  of  it, — for  in  that  family 
**  the  hen  over-crowed  the  cock,"  and  the  neigh- 
bours, when  they  spake  of  the  Notary,  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  exclaimed,  "  Poor  fellow ! 
his  spurs  want  sharpening,"  In  fine — you  under- 
stand me,  gentlemen — he  was  a  hen-pecked 
man. 

Well,  finding  no  peace  at  home,  he  sought  it 
elsewhere,  as  was  very  natural  for  him  to  do;  and 
at  length  discovered  a  place  of  rest  far  beyond 
the  cares  and  clamours  of  domestic  life.  This 
was  a  little  cafe  estaminef,  a  short  way  out  of 
the  city,  whither  he  repaired  every  evening  to 
smoke  his  pipe,  drink  sugar-water,  and  play  his 
favourite  game  of  domino.  There  he  met  the 
boon  companions  he  most  loved ;  heard  all  the 
floating-chit-chat  of  the  day  ;  laughed  when  he 
was  in  merry  mood ;  found  consolation  when  he 
was  sad  ;  and  at  all  times  gave  vent  to  his  opi- 
nions without  fear  of  being  snubbed  short  by  a 
flat  contradiction. 

Now,  the  notarv's  bosom  friend  was  a  dealer 
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in  claret  and  cognaci  who  lived  about  a  league 
from  the  city,  and  always  passed  his  evenings  at 
the  estaminet.  He  was  a  grossi  corpulent  fel<- 
loWf  raised  from  a  full-blooded  Gascon  bxeed^ 
and  sired'by  a  comic  actor  of  some  reputaiion  in 
his  way.  He  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
his  good  humour,  his  love  of  cards,  and  a  strcNBig 
propensity  to  test  the  quality  of  his  own  liquors, 
by  comparing  them  with  those  sold  at  odier 
places. 

As  evil  communications  corrupt  good  mannersi 
the  bad  practices  of  the  wine  dealer  won  insm- 
sibly  upon  the  worthy  notary;  and  before  he 
was  aware  of  it,  he  found  himself  weaned  fi^em 
domino  and  sugar-water,  and  addicted  to  piquet 
and  spiced  wine.  Indeed^  it  not  unfrequently 
happened,  that  after  a  long  session  at  the  ettO' 
mineif  the  two  friends  grew  so  urbane  that  they 
would  waste  a  full  half-hour  at  the  door  in 
friend^  dispute  which  should  conduct  the  other 
home. 

Though  this  course  of  fife  agreed  well  enough 
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with  the  sluggish  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the 
wine-dealer,  it  soon  began  to  play  the  very  deuce 
with  the  more  sensitive  organization  of  the  notary, 
and  finally  put  his  nervous  system  completely  oat 
of  tune.     He  lost  his  appetite,  became  gaunt  and 
haggard,  and  could  get  no  sleep.     Legions  of 
blue-devils  haunted  him  by  day,  and  by  nigfat 
strange  faces  peeped  through  his  bed-curtains 
and   the  nightmare   snorted   in   his  ear.     The 
worse  he  grew,  the  more  he  smoked  and  tippled ; 
and  the  more  he  smoked  and  tippled — why,  as 
a  matter  of  course  the  worse  he  grew.     His  wife 
alternately  stormed —  remonstrated — entreated ; 
but  all  in  vain.     She  made  the  house  too  hot  for 
him — he  retreated  to  the  tavern  ;  she  broke  his 
long-stemmed  pipes  upon   the  band-irons — be 
substituted  a  short-stemmed  one,  which»  for  safe 
keeping,  he  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

Thus  the  unhappy  notary  ran  gradually  down 
at  the  heel.  What  with  his  bad  habits  aad  hj» 
domestic  grievances,  he  became  completely  hip- 
ped*    He  imagined  that  he  was  going  to  dKe; 


9mi  waShnA  m  quick  raeoesrion  all  the  diiefliea 
dMt  e^^er  bteet  sicNrtftl  mwi*  Eveiy  abootiiig 
pria  WM  an  aburmiBg  8ymptom---«Tery  wmay 
fiwliag  after  Ammt  a  aore  prognoatio  of 
moKal  diaeasew  In  vmn  did  hia  friends 
▼oilv  lo  leaaon^  and  then  ta  laugh  hfaa  outafUa 
steange  whima ;  for  when  did  ever  jest  or  vaaaon 
eve  a  ddc  imacpnalkA  {  Hia  only  anamrWaa. 
**  Dp  kt  me  aloM ;  1  know  belter  thas  yen  whal 


Weily  gtBdenan^  thioga  wem  in  tkb  alate^ 
wliM  one  aAamoon  in  Dceeadier,  aa  he  aatittep- 
iqg  m  hm  offioe,  mapped  in  an  overeoat,  wftk 
arcap  OA  hia  head»  and  his  fcet  thnail  into  a  pair 
eC  ftopied  sM|qwa,  a  cabriolet  stepped  at  tho 
daea^  and  a  loud  hnodung  wkhevt  araosodhio 
fteaa  hia  ^eongr  refery .  itvas  a  message  ftaea 
Ma  ftiend  Ae  irino-dealer,  who  had  been  sud^ 
dea^  oiiaoktfd  Ao  Mght  before  widi  a  vIeisM 
tem^f  ami,  gnMrtBg  wovso  and  worse,  had  no^ 
saai^ta  Ao  greatest  haate  fiw  the  notary  to  <Mw 
«p  Wo  iasr  adL  Md  taatuaant.    The.esae 
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urgent,  and  admitted  neither  excuse  nor  delay ; 
and  the  notary,  tying  a  handkerchief  round  hia 
face,  and  buttoning  up  to  the  chin,  jumped  into 
the  cabriolet,  and  suffered  himself^  though  not 
without  some  dismal  presentiments  and  misgiv- 
ings of  heart,  to  be  driven  to  the  wine-dealer  s 
house. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  every  thing  in  the 
greatest  confusion.  On  entering  the  house,  he 
ran  against  the  apothecary,  who  was  coming 
down  stairs,  with  a  face  as  long  as  your  arm,  and 
a  pharmaceutical  instrument  somewhat  longer; 
and  a  few  steps  farther  he  met  the  housekeeper 
— for  the  wine-dealer  was  an  old  bachelor — 
running  up  and  down,  and  wringing  her  hands* 
for  fear  that  the  good  man  should  die  without 
making  his  will.  He  soon  reached  the  chamber 
of  his  sick  friend,  and  found  him  tossing  about 
under  a  huge  pile  of  bed-clothes,  in  a  paroxyam 
of  fever,  calling  aloud  for  a  draught  of  cold  water. 
The  Notary  shook  his  head ;  he  thought  tins  a 
fatal  symptom ;  for  ten  years  back  the  wine-derier 
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had  been  suffering  under  a  species  of  hydropho- 
bia, which  seemed  suddenly  to  have  left  him. 

When  the  sick  man  saw  who  stood  by  his  bed* 
side,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  exclaimed — 

''  Ah !  my  dear  friend !  have  you  come  at  last  ? 
You  see  it  is  all  over  with  me.  You  have  arrived 
just  in  time  to  draw  up  that — that  passport  of 
mine.  Ah,  grand  diable  /  how  hot  it  is  here ! 
Water — ^water — water !  Will  nobody  give  me  a 
drop  of  cold  water  ?" 

As  the  case  was  an  urgent  one,  the  Notary 
made  no  delay  in  getting  his  papers  in  readiness; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  wine-dealer  was  drawn  up  in  due  form,  the 
Notary  guiding  the  sickman*shandas  he  scrawled 
his  signature  at  the  bottom. 

As  the  evening  wore  away,  the  wine-dealer 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  at  length  became 
delirious,  mingling  in  his  incoherent  ravings  the 
phrases  of  the  Credo  and  Paternoster  with  tiie 
shibboleth  of  the  dram-shop  and  the  card-table. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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"  Take  care!  take  care  !  There,  now — Cred^> 
i?f — pop  !  ting-a-ling-ling  !  give  me  some  of  that. 
Cent-e-dize !  Why,  you  old  publican,  this  wine 
is  poisoned — I  know  your  tricks  !  Sanctam  ec- 
rlesiam  CathoUcam,  Well,  well,  we  shall  see. 
Imbecile  !  To  have  a  tierce-major  and  a  seven 
of  hearts,  and  discard  the  seven.  By  St.  Anthony, 
capot !  You  are  lurched — Ha !  ha  !  I  told  you 
so.  I  knew  verv  well — there — there — don't 
interrupt  me — Cam  is  resurrectionein  et  vitam 
pfernam .'" 

With  these  words  upon  his  lips,  the  poor  wine- 
dealer  expired.  Meanwhile  the  Notary  sat 
cowering  over  the  fire,  aghast  at  the  fearful  scene 
that  was  passing  before  him,  and  now  and  then 
striving  to  keep  up  his  courage  by  a  glass  of 
cognac.  Already  his  fears  were  on  the  alert : 
and  the  idea  of  contagion  flitted  to  and  fro  through 
his  mind.  In  order  to  quiet  these  thoughts  of 
evil  import,  he  lighted  his  pipe,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  returning  home.     At  that  moment 
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the  apothecary  turned  round  to  him  and 
said — 

"Dreadful  sickly  timei  this!  The  disorder 
seems  to  be  spreading.** 

"What  disorder?**  exclaimed  the  Notary, 
with  a  movement  of  surprise. 

"  Two  died  yesterday,  and  three  to-day/*  con* 
tinued  the  apothecary,  without  answering  the 
question.    "  Very  sickly  time,  sir — ^very.** 

"  But  what  disorder  is  it?  What  disease  has 
carried  off  my  friend  here  so  suddenly  ?** 

"What  disease?    Why,  scarlet  fever,  to  be 

sure.** 
If 


if 


And  is  it  contagious  ?** 

Certainly!** 

"  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  !**  exclaimed  the  No- 
tary, putting  his  pipe  into  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
and  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  in 
despair.  "  I  am  a  dead  man !  Now  don*t  de- 
ceive me — don*t,  will  you?  What — ^what  are 
the  sj^mptoms?** 


N  2 
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*'  A  sharp  burning  pain  in  the  right  side/*  said 
the  apothecary. 

"  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  come  here!  Take 
me  home — take  me  home,  and  let  me  die  in  tlie 
bosom  of  my  family !" 

In  vain  did  the  housekeeper  and  the  apothe- 
cary strive  to  pacify  him  ; — he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  reasoned  with  ;  he  answered  that  he  knew  liis 
own  constitution  better  than  they  did,  and  insisted 
upon  going  home  without  delay.  Unfortunately, 
the  vehicle  he  came  in  had  returned  to  the  citv; 
and  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  abed  and 
asleep.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  in  the 
world  but  to  take  the  apothecary's  horse,  which 
stood  hitched  at  the  door,  patiently  waiting  his 
master's  will. 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  our 
Notary  mounted  this  raw-boned  steed,  and  set 
forth  upon  his  homeward  journey.  The  night 
was  cold  and  gusty,  and  the  wind  set  right  in  his 
teeth.     Overhead  the  leaden  clouds  w^ere  beating 
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to  and  fro,  and  through  them  the  newly-risen 
moon  seemed  to  be  tossing  and  drifting  along  like 
a  cock-boat  in  the  surf;  now  swallowed  up  in  a 
huge  billow  of  cloud,  and  now  lifted  upon  its 
bosom,  and  dashed  with  silvery  spray.  The  trees 
by  the  road-side  groaned  with  the  sound  of  evil 
omen,  and  before  him'  lay  three  mortal  miles,  be- 
set with  a  thousand  imaginary  perils.  Obedient 
to  the  whip  and  spur,  the  steed  leaped  forward 
by  fits  and  starts,  now  dashing  away  in  a  tremen* 
dous  gallop,  and  now  relaxing  into  a  long  hard 
trot;  while  the  rider,  filled  with  s3rmptom8  of  dis- 
ease and  dire  presentiments  of  death,  urged  him 
on,  as  if  he  were  fleeing  before  the  pestilence. 

In  this  way,  by  dint  of  whistling  and  shout- 
ing, and  beating  right  and  left,  one  mile  of  the 
fatal  three  was  safely  passed.  The  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Notary  had  so  far  subsided,  that  he 
even  sufibred  the  poor  horse  to  walk  up*hill ; 
but  these  apprehensions  were  suddenly  revived 
again  with  ten-fold  violence  by  a  sharp  pain  in 
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the  right  side,  which  seemed  to  pierce  him  like 
a  needle. 

"  It  is  upon  me  at  last!"  groaned  the  fear- 
stricken  man.  "  Heaven  be  merciful  to  me,  tlie 
greatest  of  sinners !  And  must  I  die  in  a  ditch 
after  all  ?    He  !  get  up — get  up !" 

And  away  went  horse  and  rider  at  full  speed — 
hurry-scurry — up-hill  and  down — panting  and 
blowing  like  all  possessed.  At  every  leap,  the 
pain  in  the  rider's  side  seemed  to  increase.  At 
first  it  was  a  little  point  like  the  prick  of  a 
needle — then  it  spread  to  the  size  of  a  half-franc 
piece — then  covered  a  place  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand.  It  gained  upon  him  fast. 
The  poor  man  groaned  aloud  in  agony ;  faster 
and  faster  sped  the  horse  over  the  frozen  ground 
— ^farther  and  farther  spread  the  pain  over  his 
side.  To  complete  the  dismal  picture,  the  storm 
commenced,  —  snow  mingled  with  rain.  But 
snow,  and  rain,  and  cold  were  naught  to  hiro ; 
for   though  his  arms  and  legs  were  frozen  to 
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iciclesi  he  felt  it  not;  the  fatal  BympCom  was 
upon  him ;  he  was  doomed  to  die — ^not  of  coldy 
but  of  scarlet  fever ! 

At  lengthy  be  knew  not  how,  mere  dead  than 
alive  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  city*  A  band 
of  ill-bred  dogs,  that  were  serenadhig  at  a  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  seeing  the  Notary  daab  by^ 
joined  in  the  hue  and  cry,  and  ran  barking  and 
yelping  at  his  heels.  It  was  now  late  at  night, 
and  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  lamp  twinkled 
from  an  upper  story.  But  on  went  the  Notaiy, 
down  this  street  and  up  that,  till  at  last  he 
reached  his  own  door.  There  was  a  light  in 
his  wife's  bedchamber.  The  good  woman  cane 
to  the  window,  alarmed  at  such  a  knocking, 
and  howling,  and  clattering  at  her  door  so  late 
at  night;  and  the  Notary  was  too  deeply  ab- 
sorbed  in  his  own  sorrows  to  observe  tha^-  the 
lamp  east  the  shadow  of  two  heads  on  the  win- 
dow-curtain* 

"  Let  me  in!  let  me  in!  Quick !  qmkV*  he 
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exclaimed,  almost  breathless  from  terror  and 
fatigue. 

**  Who  are  you,  that  come  to  disturb  a  lone 
woman  at  this  hour  of  the  night?"  cried  a 
diarp  voice  from  above.  **  Begone  about  your 
business,  and  let  quiet  people  sleep." 

"  Oh,  diable,  diable!  Come  down  and  let  me 
in !  I  am  your  husband.  Don't  you  know  iny 
voice?  Quick,  I  beseech  you;  for  I  am  dying 
here  in  the  street !" 

After  a  few  moments  of  delay  and  a  few  more 
words  of  parley,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
Notary  stalked  into  his  domicile  pale  and  hag- 
irard  in  aspect,  and  as  stiff'  and  sti'aight  as  a 
gliost.  Cased  from  head  to  heel  in  an  armour 
of  ice,  as  the  glare  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  him  he 
looked  like  a  knight-errant  mailed  in  steel.  But 
in  one  place  his  armour  was  broken.  On  his 
right  side  was  a  circular  spot,  as  large  as  the 
crown  of  your  hat,  and  about  as  black ! 

**  My  dear  wife!"   he  exclaimed,  with  more 
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lendemew  than  he  hid  exhibited  tx  maiqr  JtaxBi 
**  reach  me  a  chair.  My  hours  are  numbeinL 
I  am  a  dead  man  !** 

Alarmed  at  these  ezebmatioiiBy  his  wife 
striped  off  his  overcoat.  Somethii^  fell  from 
beneath  it,  and  was  dashed  to  {Heoes  on  the 
hearth.  It  was  the  Notary*8  pipe  1  He  placed 
big  hand  upcm  his  side,  and,  lo !  it  was  bare  to 
the  dun  i  Coat,  waistcoat,  and  linen  were  burnt 
through  and  through,  and  tliere  was  a  blister 
on  his  side  as  large  over  as  your  head ! 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained,  symptom 
and  all.  The  Notary  had  put  his  pipe  into  his 
pocket  without  knocking  out  the  ashes !  And  so 
my  story  ends. 


"  Is  that  all  r  asked  the  radical,  when  the 
story-teller  had  finished. 
"  That  is  all." 

''  Well,  what  does  your  story  go  to  prove  ? 

n3 
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What  bearing  has  it  on  the  great  interests  of 
man  : 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  All  I  know 
is  that  the  story  is  true." 

**  And  did  he  die  ?"  said  the  nice  little  man 
in  gosling  green. 

**  Yes ;  he  died  afterwards,"  replied  the  story- 
teller, rather  annoyed  by  the  question. 

*'  And  what  did  he  die  of?"  continued  gosling 
green,  following  him  up. 

"  What  did  he  die  of?"  winking  to  the  rest 

of  the  company  ;  "  why,  he  died — of  a  sudden  !" 


THS 
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A  riitoe  de  Tyrer  que  le  joly  temps  de  primavere  commence, 
et  qu'on  voit  arbres  verdoyer,  fleurs  espanouir,  et  qu'on  oit  les 
oiaiUooa  chanter  en  toute  joie  et  doulceur,  tant  que  les  verts  bo- 
cages  letentisBent  de  leurs  song  et  que  cceure  tristes  pensifs  y 
dolens  s*en  esjouissent,  s'^meovent  a  delaisser  deuil  et  toute 
tristesse,  et  se  parforcent  a  valoir  mieuz. 

La  Plaisantb  Histoire  db  Guerin  de  Mokglave. 


Soft-breathing  Spring!  how  many  plea- 
sant thoughts,  how  many  delightful  recollec- 
tions  does  thy  name  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a 
trayeller!  Whether  he  has  followed  thee  by 
the  banks  of  the  Loir  or  the  Guadalquiver,  or 
traced  thy  footsteps  slowly  climbing  the  sunny 
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slope  of  Alp  or  Apennine,  the  thought  of  thee 
shall  summon  up  sweet  visions  of  the  past,  and 
thy  golden  sunshine  and  soft  vapoury  atmos- 
phere become  a  portion  of  his  day-dreams  and 
of  him.  Sweet  images  of  thee,  and  scenes  that 
have  oft  inspired  the  poet's  song,  shall  mingle 
in  his  recollections  of  the  past.  The  shooting 
of  the  tender  leaf — the  sweetness  and  elasticity 
of  the  air — the  blue  sky,  and  the  fleet-drifting 
cloud,  and  the  flocks  of  wild  fowl  wheeling  in 
long-drawn  phalanx  through  the  air,  and 
screaming  from  their  dizzy  height — all  these 
shall  pass  like  a  dream  before  his  imagina- 
tion,— 

'  And  gently  o'er  his  memory  come  at  times 
A  glimpse  of  joys  that  had  their  birth  in  thee, 
Like  a  brief  strain  of  some  forgotten  tune.' 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  this  delightful  season 
of  the  year  that  I  pased  through  the  south  of 
France,  and  took  the  road  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
for  the  Spanish  frontier.  I  left  Bordeaux  amid 
all   the  noise  and  gaiety  of  the  last  scene    of 
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Carnival.  The  sireete  and  public  walks  of  the 
eity  ware  ftiU  of  merry  groups  in  masks, — at 
every  corner  crowds  were  listening  to  the  dis^ 
oocdant  music  of  the  wandering  ballad-singer ; 
and  grotesque  figures  mounted  on  high  stilts> 
and  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  peasants  of  the 
Landes  of  Gascony,  were  stalking  up  and  down 
like  so  many  long-legged  cranes;  others  were 
amuaing  themselves  with  the  tricks  and  gri- 
maces of  little  monkeysi  disguised  like  little 
men,  bowing  to  the  ladies,  and  figuring  away  in 
red  coats  and  mfifes;  and  here  and  there  a 
band  of  chimney-sweeps  were  staring  in  stupid 
wonder  at  the  miracles  of  a  showman's  box. 
In  a  word,  all  was  so  fiiU  of  mirth  and  merri- 
make  that  even  beggary  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten that  it  was  wretched,  and  gloried  in  the 
ragged  masquerade  of  one  poor  holiday. 

To  this  scene  of  noise  and  gaiety  succeeded 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  Landes  of  Gas- 
cony. The  road  firom  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne 
winds  along  through  immense  pine  forests  and 
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sandy  plains,  spotted  here  and  there  witli  a 
dingy  little  hovel,  and  the  silence  is  interrupted 
only  by  the  dismal  hollow  roar  of  the  wind 
among  the  melancholy  and  majestic  pines. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  way  is  enlivened 
by  a  market-town  or  a  straggling  village ;  and 
I  still  recollect  the  feelings  of  delight  which  I 
experienced  when,  just  after  sunset,  we  passed 
through  the  romantic  town  of  Roquefort,  built 
upon  the  sides  of  the  green  valley  of  the  Douze, 
which  has  scooped  out  a  verdant  hollow  for  it 
to  nestle  in,  amid  those  barren  tracts  of  sand. 

On  leaving  Bayonne  the  scene  assumes  a 
character  of  greater  beauty  and  sublimity.  To 
the  vast  forests  of  the  Landes  of  Gascony  suc- 
ceeds a  scene  of  picturesque  beauty,  delightful 
to  the  traveller's  eye.  Before  him  rise  the 
snowy  Pyrenees, — a  long  line  of  undulating 
hills,— 

*  Bounded  afar  by  peak  aspiring  bold, 
Like  giant  capped  with  helm  of  burnished  gold.* 

To  the  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reachi  stretch 
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the  deKciou8  valteys  of  the  Nive  and  AdonTy: 
and  to  the  right  the  sea  flashes  along  die  peUily 
margin  of  its  silrer  beach,  forming  a  thousand 
little  bays  and  inlets,  or  comes  tumbliai^  inr 
among  the  cliffs  of  a  rock^bound  coasts  and 
beats  against  its  massive  barriers  with  a  distant, 
hollow,  continual  roar. 

Should  these  pages  meet  the  eye  of  any  aoli^ 
tary  traveller  who  is  journeying  into  Spain  by 
the  road  I  here  speak  of,  I  would  advise  him 
to  travel  from  Bayonne  to  Saint  Jean  de  Luz  on 
horseback.  At  the  gate  of  Bayonne  he  will 
find  a  steed  ready  caparisoned  for  hhn,  with  a 
dark-eyed  Basque  girl  for  his  companion  and 
guide,  who  is  to  sit  beside  him  upon  the  same 
horse.  This  style  of  travelling  is,  I  helievot 
peculiar  to  the  Basque  provinces ;  at  all  events 
I  have  seen  it  nowhere  else.  The  saddle  is 
constructed  with  a  large  frame-work  extending 
on  each  side,  and  covered  with  cushions ;  and 
the  traveller  and  his  guide,  being  jdaced  on  the 
opposite  extremities,  serve  as  a  balance  to  eaeh 
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Other.  We  overtook  many  travellers  mounted 
in  this  way,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  a 
mode  of  travelling  far  preferable  to  being 
cooped  up  in  a  diligence.  The  Basque  girls 
are  generally  beautiful ;  and  there  was  one  of 
these  merry  guides  we  met  upon  the  road  to 
Bidart,  whose  image  haunts  me  still.  She  had 
large  and  expressive  black  eyes,  teeth  like 
pearls,  a  rich  and  sunburnt  complexion,  and 
hair  of  a  glossy  blackness,  parted  on  the  fore- 
head, and  falling  down  behind  in  a  large  braid, 
so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground  with  the 
little  riband  that  confined  it  at  the  end.  She 
wore  the  common  dress  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  a  large  gipsy  straw  hat 
was  thrown  back  over  her  shoulder,  and  con- 
fined by  a  riband  about  her  neck.  There  was 
hardly  a  dusty  traveller  in  the  coach  who  did 
not  envy  her  companion  the  seat  he  occupied 
beside  her. 

Just  at  nightfall  we  entered  the  town  of  Saint 
Jean   de    Luz,    and   dashed  down   its   narrow 
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Streets  at  full  gallop.  The  little  madcap  pos- 
tillion cracked  his  knotted  whip  incessantly, 
and  the  sound  echoed  back  from  the  high  dingy 
walls  like  the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  coach- 
wheels  nearly  touched  the  houses  on  each  side 
of  us ;  the  idlers  in  the  street  jumped  right  and 
left  to  save  themselves;  window-shutters  flew 
open  in  all  directions ;  a  thousand  heads  popped 
out  from  cellar  and  upper  story ;  ^'  Sacrsr-re 
matin  1**  shouted  the  postillion^ — ^and  we  rattled 
on  like  an  earthquake. 

Saint  Jean  De  Luz  is  a  smoky  little  fishing* 
town,  situated  on  the  low  grounds  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nivelle,  and  a  bridge  connects  it  .with  the 
faubourg  of  Siboume,  which  stands  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  I  had  no  timei 
however,  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  place, 
for  I  was  whirled  out  of  it  with  the  same  qpeed 
and  coi^sion  with  which  I  had  been  whirled  in, 
and  I  can  only  recollect  the  sweep  of  the.  road 
across  the  Nivdle--4he  chmrch  of  Siboume  by 
the   water's   edge  r- the   narrow  strods-rrthje 
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smoky-looking  houses,    with  red  window-shut- 
ters, and  **  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell." 

I  passed  by  moonlight  the  little  river  Bidasoa, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Spain ;  and  w^hen  the  morning  broke  found  my- 
self far  up  among  the  mountains  of  San  Salva- 
dor, the  most  westerly  links  of  the  great  Pyre- 
nean  cliain.     The  mountains  around  me  were 
neither  rugged  nor  precipitous,  but  they  rose 
one  above  another  in  a  long  majestic  swell,  and 
the  trace  of  the  ploughshare  was  occasionally 
visible  to  their  summits.     They  seemed  entirely 
destitute  of  forest-scenerv;  and  as  the  season  of 
vegetation  had  not  yet  commenced,  their  huge 
outlines    lay   black   and   barren,   and    desolate 
against  the  sky.     But  it  was  a  glorious  morning, 
and  the  sun  rose  up  into  a  cloudless  heaven,  and 
poured  a  flood  of  gorgeous  splendour  over  the 
mountain  landscape,  as  if  proud  of  the  realm  he 
shone  upon.     The  scene  was  enlivened  by  the 
dashing   of  a   swollen   mountain-brook,  whose 
course  we  followed  for  miles  down  tlie  vallev,  as 
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it  leaped  onward  to  ite  journey's  end,  now  break** 
ing  into  a  white  cascade,  and  now  foaming  and 
chafing  beneath  a  rustic  bridge.  Now  and  then 
we  rode  through  a  dihpidated  town>  with  a 
group  of  idlers  at  every  coriier»  wrapped  in  tat* 
tered  brown  cloaks,  and  smoking  their  little 
paper  cigars  in  the  sun;  then  would  succeed  a' 
desolate  tract  of  country,  cheered  only  by  the 
tinkle  of  a  mule-bell,  or  the  song  of  a  muleteer ; 
(hen  we  would  meet  a  solitary  traveller  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  wrapped  in  the  ample  folda 
of  his  cloak,  with  a  gun  hanging  at  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle.  Occasionally,  too,  among  the 
bleak  inhospitable  hills,  we  passed  a  rude  little 
chapel,  with  a  cluster  of  ruined  cottages^  around 
it;  and  whenever  our  carriage  stopped  at  the 
relay,  or  loitered  slowly  up  the  hill-side,  a  crowd 
of  children  would  gather  around  us,  with  little 
images  and  crucifixes  for  sale,  curiously  orna- 
mented with  ribands  and  little  bits  of  tawdry 
finery. 
A  day's  journey  from  the  firontier  i>rougbt  u& 
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to  Vitoria,  where  the  dihgence  stopped  for  the 
night.  I  spent  the  scanty  remnant  of  day-light 
in  rambling  about  the  streets  of  the  city,  with  no 
other  guide  but  the  whim  of  the  moment.  Now 
I  plunged  down  a  dark  and  narrow  alley, — now 
emerged  into  a  wide  street,  or  a  spacious  market- 
place, and  now  aroused  the  drowsy  echoes  of  a 
church  or  cloister  with  the  sound  of  my  intru- 
ding footsteps.  But  descriptions  of  churches 
and  public  squares  are  dull  and  tedious  matters 
for  those  readers  who  are  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment, and  not  of  instruction  ;  and  if  any  one  has 
accompanied  me  thus  far  on  my  fatiguing  jour- 
ney towards  the  Spanish  capital,  I  will  readily 
excuse  him  from  the  toil  of  an  evening  ramble 
through  the  streets  of  Vitoria. 

On  the  following  morning  we  left  Vitoria  long 
before  day-break,  and  during  our  forenoons 
journey  the  postillion  drew  up  at  a  relay,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Lorenzo,  in 
the  province  of  Old  Castile.  The  house  was 
an    old   dilapidated   tenement,    built    of  rough 
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stone,  and  coarsely  plastered  upon  the  outside. 
The  tiled  roof  had  long  been  the  sport  of  wind 
and  rain,  the  motley  coat  of  plaster  was  broken 
and  time-worn,  and  the  whole  building  sadly  out 
of  repair ;  though  the  fiuiciful  mouldings  under 
the  eaves,  and  the  curiously  carved  wood-work 
that  supported  the  little  balcony  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  spoke  of  better  days  gone  by. 
The  whole  building  reminded  me  of  a  dilapidated 
Spanish  Don,  down  at  the  heel  and  out  at 
elbows,  but  with  here  and  there  a  remnant  of 
former  magnificence  peeping  through  the  loop- 
holes of  his  tattered  cloak. 

A  wide  gateway  ushered  the  traveller  into  the 
interior  of  the  building,  and  conducted  him  to  a 
low-roofed  apartment,  paved  with  round  stones, 
and  serving  both  as  a  courtyard  and  a  stable. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  neutral  ground  for  man  and 
beast, — a  little  republic,  where  horse  and  rider 
had  common  privileges,  and  mule  and  muleteer 
lay  cheek  by  jowl.  In  one  corner  a  poor  jackass 
was  patiently  devouring  a  bundle  of  musty  straw. 
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— in  another  its  master  lay  sound  asleep  with  his 
saddle-cloth  for  a  pillow ;  here  a  group  of  mule- 
teers were  quarrelling  over  a  pack  of  dirty  cards. 
— and  there  the  village  barber,  with  a  self-im- 
portant air,  stood  laving  the  alcade's  chin  from 
the  helmet  of  Mambrino,  On  the  wall  a  little 
taper  glimmered  feebly  before  an  image  of  St. 
Anthony ;  directly  opposite  these  a  leathern 
wine-bottle  hung  by  the  neck  from  a  pair  of  ox- 
horns  ;  and  the  pavement  below  was  covered  with 
a  curious  medley  of  boxes,  and  bags,  and  cloAs, 
and  pack-saddles,  and  sacks  of  grain,  and  skins 
of  wine,  and  all  kinds  of  lumber. 

A  small  door  upon  the  right  led  us  into  tlie 
inn-kitchen.  It  was  a  room  about  ten  feet 
square,  and  literally  all  chimney  ;  for  the  hearth 

was  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  the  walls 
sloped  upward  in  the  form  of  a  long  tapering 
pyramid,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke.  Quite  round  this  little 
room  ran  a  row  of  benches,  upon  which  sat  one 
or  two  giave  personages  smoking  paper  cigars. 
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Upon  the  hctrth  Uased  a  handful  of  ftgoUt 
whooe  br^t  flame  danced  merrily  among  a 
motley  congregation  of  pots  and  ketdes,  and  a 
long  wreath  of  araoke  wound  laaily  up  through 
the  huge  tunnel  of  the  roof  above.  The  walls 
were  black  with  soot,  and  ornamented  with 
sundry  legs  of  bacon  and  festoons  of  sausages ; 
and  as  there  were  no  windows  in  this  dUagy 
abode,  the  only  light  which  cheered  the  dark- 
ness within  came  flickering  from  the  fire  upon 
the  hearth*  and  the  smoky  sun-beams  that  peeped 
down  the  long-necked  diimney. 

I  had  not  been  long  seated  by  the  fire,  when 
the  tinkUng  of  mule-bellsy  the  clatter  of  hoofs, 
and  te  hoarse  voice  of  a  muleteer  in  the  outer 
apavtmeiit,  announced  the  arrival  of  new  guests. 
A  few  moments  afterward  the  kitchen-door 
opened,  and  a  person  entered,  whose  appearance 
iitrongly  arrested  my  attention.  It  was  a  tall 
athletic  figuve,  with  the  nMt|estic  carriage  of  a 
grandee,  and  a  dark»  sunburnt  countenance,  that 
indicated  an  age  of  aboni  Ally  yeirs.    Hik  diets 
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was  singular,  and  such  as  I  had  not  before  seen. 
He  wore  a  round  hat  with  wide  (lapping  brim, 
from  beneath  which  his  long  black  hair  hung  in 
curls  upon  his  shoulders ;  a  leather  jerkin,  with 
cloth  sleeves,  descended  to  his  hips ;  around  his 
waist  was  closely  buckled  a  leather  belt,  with  a 
cartouch-box  on  one  side ;  a  pair  of  Mameluke 
pantaloons  of  black  serge  hung  in  ample  folds  to 
the  knees,  around  which  they  were  closely  ga- 
thered by  embroidered  garters  of  blue  silk  ;  and 
black  broad  cloth  leggins,  buttoned  close  to  the 
calves,  and  strapped  over  a  pair  of  brown  leather 
shoes,  completed  the  singular  dress  of  the  stran- 
f,^er.     He  doffed  his  hat  as  he  entered,  and  sa- 
luting  the   company   with  a  "  Dios  guarde  a 
Usfedes,  caballeros'  (God  guard  you,  gentlemen), 
took  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  those  around  him. 

As  my  curiosity  was  not  a  little  excited  by  the 
peculiar  dress  of  this  person,  I  inquired  of  a 
travelling  companion,  who  sat  at  my  elbow,  who 
}ind  what  this   new  comer  was.     From  him  I 
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learned  that  he  was  a  muleteer  of  the  Maraga* 
terfa, — a  name  given  to  a  duster  of  small  towns 
which  lie  in  the  mountainous  country  between 
Astorga  and  Villafranca,  in  the  western  corner  of 
the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

**  Nearly  every  province  in  Spain^"  said  he, 
**  has  its  peculiar  costume,  as  you  will  see  when 
you  have  advanced  fiurther  into  our  country.  For 
instance,  the  Catalonians  wear  crimson  caps^ 
hanging  down  upon  the  shoulder  like  a  sack; 
wide  pantaloons  of  green  velvet,  long  enough  in 
the  waistiMuid  to  cover  the  whole  breast;  and,  a 
little  strip  of  a  jacket  made  of  the  same  material, 
and  so  short  as  to  bring  the  pocket  direcdy  under 
the  armpit.  The  Valencians,  on  the  contrary, 
go  almost  naked :  a  linen  shirt,  white  linen  trou- 
sers, reaching  no  longer  than  the  knees,  and  a 
pair  of  coarse  leather  sandals,  complete  Uieir 
srniple  garb ;  it  is  only  in  mid«winler  that  they 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  jacket.  The  most 
beautiftil  and  Mtpensive  costume,  however^  is 
that  of  Andalusia :  it  consists  of  «  velvet  jacAket, 
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laced  with  rich  and  various-coloured  eiudroidery, 
and  covered  with  tassels  and  silken  cord ;  a  vest 
ol'  some  gay  colour;  a  silken  handkerchief  round 
the  neck  ;  and  a  crimson  sash  round  the  waist: 
breeches   that  button   dow^n  each  side;    gaiters 
and  shoes  of  white  leather,  and  a  handkerchief 
of  bright-coloured  silk  wound  round  the  head 
like  a  turban,  and  surmounted  by  a  velvet  cap 
or  a  little  round  hat,  with  a  wide  band  and  an 
abundance   of  silken   loops    and   tassels.      The 
Old  Castihans  are  more  grave  in  their  attire: 
they  wear  a  leather  breastplate  instead  of  a  jacket, 
breeches  and  leggins,  and  a  montera  cap.     This 
i'ellow  is  a  ^laragato ;  and  in  the  villages  of  the 
Maragateria  the  costume  varies  a  little  from  the 
rest  of  Leon  and  Castile." 

••If  he  is  indeed  a  Maragato,"  said  1  jestingly, 
••  who  knows  but  he  may  be  a  descendant  of  the 
muleteer  who  behaved  so  naughtily  at  Cacabelos, 
as  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  veracious 
historv  of  (lil  Bias  de  Santillana  !" 

*'  Quien  sabe  ?"  was  the  reply.     **  Notwith- 
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standing  the  pride  which  even  the  meanest  Cab- 
tilian  feels  in  counting  over  a  long  line  of  good'- 
for-nothing  ancestors,  the  science  of  genealogy 
has  become  of  late  a  very  intricate  study  in 
Spain." 

Here  our  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the 
mayoral  of  the  diligence,  who  came  to  tell  us  that 
the  mules  were  waiting ;  and  before  many  hours 
had  elapsed  we  were  scrambling  through  the 
square  of  the  ancient  city  of  Burgos.  On  the 
morrow  we  crossed  the  river  Duero  and  the 
Guardarama  Mountains,  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon entered  the  "  Heroica  Villa"  of  Madrid,  by 
the  Puerta  de  Fuencarral. 
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Santiago  y  cierra  Egpana ! 

Spanish  WAB'cmY. 


It  is  a  beautiful  morning  in  June ; — so  beau- 
tiful that  I  almost  &ncy  myself  in  Spain.  The 
tesselated  shadow  of  the  honey-suckle  lies  mo- 
tionless upon  my  floor,  as  if  it  were  a  figure  in 
the  carpet,  and  through  the  open  window  comes 
the  fragrance  of  the  wild-brier  and  the  mock- 
orange,  reminding  me  of  that  soft  sunny  clime 
where  the  very  air  is  laden,  like  the  bee,  with 
sweetness,  and  die  south  wind 
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'  (.'omes  over  ^rdeas,  and  the  flowers 
Ili'dt  kissed  it  are  betraved.' 


The  birds  are  carolling  in  the  trees,  and  their 
shadows  flit  across  the  window  as  they  dart  to 
and  fro  in  the  sunshine,  while  the  murmur  ot 
the  hoc,  the  cooing  of  doves  from  the  eaves,  anil 
the  whirring  of  a  little  humming-bird  that  has 
its  nest  in  the  lioney-suckle,  send  up  a  sound  of 
joy  to  meet  the  rising  sun.  How  like  the  ch- 
ina te  of  the  south!  How  like  a  summer  morn- 
in<4  in  Spain ! 

My  recollections  of  Spain  are  of  the  inost 
lively  and  delightful  kind.  The  character  of  the 
soil  and  of  its  inhabitants — the  stormy  mountains 
and  free  spirits  of  the  north, — the  prodigal  luxu- 
riance and  gay  voluptuousness  of  the  south,-' 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  past,  resembling 
more  tlie  fables  of  romance  than  the  solemn 
chronicle  of  events, — a  soft  and  yet  majestic 
lanf(uaii:e  that  falls  like  martial  music  on  the  ear, 
and  a  literature  rich  in  the  attractive  lore  ot 
poetry  and  fiction, — these,  but  not  these  alone, 
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are  ray  reminiscences  of  Spain.  With  these  I 
recall  the  thousand  little  circumstances  and 
enjoyments  which  always  give  a  colouring  to 
our  recollections  of  the  past;  the  clear  sky — the 
pure,  balmy  air — the  delicious  fruits  and  flowers 
— the  wild  fig  and  the  aloe — the  palm-tree  and 
the  olive  by  the  wayside, — ^all,  all  that  makes 
existence  so  joyous,  and  renders  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  that  clime  the  children  of  impulse 
and  sensation. 

As  I  write  these  words  a  shade  of  sadness 
steals  over  me.  When  I  think  what  that  glorious 
land  might  be,  and  what  it  is — ^what  nature 
intended  it  should  be,  and  what  man  has  made 
it — ^roy  very  heart  sinks  within  me.  My  mind 
instinctively  reverts  from  the  degradation  of  the 
present  to  the  glory  of  the  past ;  or,  looking 
forward  with  strong  misgivings,  but  with  yet 
stronger  hopes,  interrogates  the  future. 

The  burnished  armour  of  the  Cid  stands  in 
the  archives  of  the  royal  museum  of  Madrid,  and 
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there,  too,  is  seen  the  armour  of  Ferdinand  ami 
Isabel,  of  Guzman  the  Good  and  Gonzalo  <k 
Cordova,  and  of  other  early  champions  of  Spain, 
but  what  hand  shall  now  wield  the  sword  of  tin 
Canij)eador,  or  lift  up  the  banner  of  Leon  am. 
Castile?  The  ruins  of  Christian  castle  an.: 
^^o()risll  alcazar  still  look  forth  from  the  hilU  <^* 
Spain  ;  but  where,  O  where  is  the  spirit  of  frw" 
doi!i  tliat  once  fired  the  children  of  the  Goth' 
Wlure  is  the  spirit  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio. aiui 
Perez  de  Vargas,  and  Alonzo  de  Aguilar?  Shall 
it  for  ever  sleep?  Shall  it  never  again  beat  hinh 
in  the  hearts  of  their  degenerate  sons?  Shall  I 
the  descendants  of  Pelayo  bow  for  ever  beneath 
an  iron  yoke,  "  like  cattle  w^hose  despair  i> 
dumb  ?*' 

The   dust  of  the  Cid  lies  mingling:  with  tk 

I 

dust  (.f  Old  Castile  ;  but  his  spirit  is  not  burif^i  i 
with  liis  ashes.  It  sleeps,  but  is  not  dead.  Thi  | 
day  v.- ill  conic  when  the  foot  of  the  tyrant  sha.i 
be  shaken  from  the  neck  of  Spain  ;  when  abraw 
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and  generous  people,  thongh  now  ignorant,  de- 
graded, and  much  abused,  shall,  "  know  their 
rights,  and  knowing  dare  numitain.'*  But  I  am 
no  political  seer — I  will  dwell  liko  longer  on  this 
theme* 

Of  the  national  character  of  Spain  I  have 
brought  away  this  itepression :  that  its  prominent 
traits  are,  a  generous  pride  of  birth,  a  super- 
stitious devotion  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church, 
and  an  innate  dignity,  which  exhibits  itself  even 
in  the  common  and  every-day  employments  of 
life.  Castilian  pride  is  proverbial.  A  beggar 
wraps  his  tattered  cloak  around  him  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  senator ;  and  a  muleteer  be- 
strides his  beast  of  burden  with  the  air  of  a 
grandee. 

I  have  thought,  too,  that  there  was  a  tinge  of 
sadness  in  the  Spanish  character.  The  national 
music  of  the  land  is  remarkable  for  its  melan- 
choly tone ;  and  at  times  the  voice  of  a  peasant, 
singing  amid  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
mountains  falls   upon   the  ear  like  a  funereal 
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chant.     Even  a  Spanish  hoh'day  wears  a  look 
of  sadness, — a  circumstance  which  some  writers 
attribute  to  the  cruel  and  overbearing  spirit  oi 
tlic   municipal   laws.     **  On   the   greatest  fe>ti- 
vals,"  says  Jovellanos,  ''  instead  of  that  boister- 
ous  merriment  and  noise  which  should  bespeak 
the  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  there  reigns  through- 
out  the   streets    and    market-places    a    slothful 
inactivity,  a  gloomy  stillness,  which  cannot  bt 
remarked  without  mingled  emotions  of  surpnVt^ 
and  pity.     The  few  persons  who    leave   their 
houses  seem  to  be  driven  from  them  by  listless- 
ness,  and  dragged  as  far  as  the  threshold,  the 
market,  or  the  church-door;    there,  muffled  in 
their  cloaks,  leaning  against  some  corner,  seatca 
on  some  bench,  or  lounging  to  and  fro,  without 
object,  aim,  or  purpose,  they  pass  their  horn's, 
tlieir  whole  evenings,  without  mirth,  recreation, 
or  anuisement.     When  you  add  to  this  picture 
tin*  (heaviness  and  filth  of  the  villages,  the  poor 
and    slovenly    dress    of    the    inhabitiuits,    the 
sjloominrss  and  silence  of  their  air,  the  lazine>>. 
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the  want  of  concert  and  union  bo  striking  every- 
where^  who  but  would  be  astonished,  who  but 
would  be  afflicted  by  so  mournful  a  pheno- 
menon? This  is  not,  indeed,  the  place  to 
expose  the  errors  which  conspire  to  produce  it ; 
but  whatever  those  errors  may  be,  one  point  is 
clear — that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
laws.-  • 

Of  the  same  serious,  sombre  character  is  the 
favourite  national  sport, — ^the  buU-fight.  It  is  a 
barbarous  amusement,  but  of  all  otliers  the  most 
exciting,  the  most  spirit-stirring ;  and  in  Spain, 
none  so  popular*  "  If  Rome  lived  content  with 
bread  and  arms,"  says  the  author  I  have  just 
quoted,  in  a  spirited  little  discourse  entitled  Pan 
y  Torotf  *'  Madrid  lives  content  with  bread  and 
buUs." 

Shall  I  describe  a  Spanish  buU-fight  ?  No. 
It  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described  by 


*  Infonne  dado  i  la  Real  Academia  de  Hiatoria  Bobre  Juegoa 
Eapectaculoa,  y  DirenioiiM  Pvblicaa. 
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other  pens,  that  mine  shall  not  undertake  it, 
though  it  is  a  tempting  theme.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  here 
a  few  lines  from  one  of  the  old  Spanish  ballads 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  entitled  *'  The  Bull- 
fight of  Ganzul.'*  The  description  of  the  bull, 
which  is  contained  in  the  passage  I  here  ex- 
tract, is  drawn  with  a  master's  hand.  It  is  '^ 
paraphrase — not  a  translation — by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart. 


From  Guadiana  comes  he  not,  he  comes  not  from  \eail. 
From  Ciuadalarifof  the  plain,  nor  Barves  of  the  hill  ; 
But  x\  liere  from  out  the  forest  burst  Xarama's  waters  clear, 
I^cneath  the  oak-trees  was  Ue  nursed,  this  proud  and  >taicl) 
steer. 

Dark  is  h\B  hide  on  either  side,  but  the  blood  within  doth  boii. 
And  tlie  dun  hide  ijlows,  as  if  on  fire,  as  he  paws  to  the  lunuinl- 
His  eyes  arc  jet,  and  they  are  set  in  crystal  rings  of  snow ; 
But  now  they  stare  with  one  red  glare  of  brass  upon  the  SiHf. 

Ipon  the  forehead  of  the  bull  the  horns  stand  close  and  near. 
From  out  the  broad  and  wrinkled  scull  like  daggers  theyappf*^  • 
Ilii!  neck  is  massy,  like  the  trunk  of  some  old  knotted  tree. 
Wliereon  the  monster's  shaggy  mane,  like  billow's  currd,y€«*' 
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His  legs  are  Bhoit,  hit  hams  are  thick,  his  hoo6  are  black  as 

night. 
Like  a  strong  flail  he  holds  his  tail  in  fierceness  of  his  might ; 
Like  something  molten  out  of  iron,  or  hewn  from  forth  the  rock, 
Harpado  of  Xarama  stands,  to  bide  the  Alc&yde's  shock. 

Now  stops  Che  dnim, — close,  close  they  cone  ;  thrice  meet  and 

thrice  give  back ; 
The  white  foam  of  Harpado  lies  on  the  charger's  breast  of  black ; 
The  white  foam  of  the  charger  on  Harpado's  front  of  dnn— 
Once  more  advance  upon  his  lance— once  more,  thoo  fearless 

one! 

There  are  various  circumstances  closely  con- 
nected with  the  train  of  thought  I  have  here 
touched  upon ;  but  I  forbear  to  mention  them, 
for  fear  of  drawing  out  this  introductory  chapter 
to  too  great  a  length.  Some  of  them  will 
naturally  find  a  place  hereafter.  Meanwhile 
let  us  turn  the  leaf  to  a  new  chapter,  and  to 
subjects  of  a  livelier  nature. 
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Nedylft,  tbrede,  tbymbell,  shen, 
and  all  rach  knacket. 

Thi  Fotii  PV 


I. 

A  TAiLOR*s  drawer,  quotha  ? 

Yes;  a  tailor's  drawer.  Sooth  to  say,  it  is 
rather  a  quaint  rubric  for  a  chapter  in  the  pilgrim's 
breviary;  albeit  it  well  befits  the  motley  character 
of  the  following  pages.  It  is  a  title  which  the 
Spaniards  give  to  a  desultory  discourse,  wherein 
various  and  discordant  themes  are  touched  upon. 
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and  which  is  crammed  full  of  little  shreds  and 
patches  of  erudition  ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  inap- 
propriate to  a  chapter  whose  contents  are  of  even 
sliape  and  hue,  and  "  do  no  more  adhere  and 
keep  pace  together  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to 
the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves." 

II. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias  de 
Santillana,  that  when  this  renowned  personage 
first  visited  the  city  of  Madrid,  he  took  lodgings 
jit  the  house  of  Mateo  Melandez,  in  the  Puerta 
del  Sol.  In  choosing  a  place  of  abode  in  the 
Spanish  court,  I  followed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
this  illustrious  example;  but,  as  the  kind- hearted 
Mateo  had  been  long  gathered  to  his  fathers,  I 
was  content  to  take  up  my  residence  in  the  hired 
house  of  Valentin  Gonzalez,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Calle  de  la  Montera.  My  apartments  were  m 
the  third  story,  above  the  dust,  though  not  beyond 
the  rattle,  of  the  street ;  and  my  balconies  looked 
down   into   the   Puerta   del    Sol,   the  heart  of 
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Madrid,  through  which  circulates  the  living  cur- 
rent of  its  population  at  least  once  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  Puerta  del  Sol  is  a  public  square,  from 
which  diverge  the  five  principal  streets  of  the  me- 
tropolis. It  is  the  great  rendezvous  of  grave  and 
gay — of  priest  and  layman — of  gentle  and  sim- 
ple— the  mart  of  business  and  of  gossip — the 
place  where  the  creditor  seeks  his  debtor,  where 
the  lawyer  seeks  his  client,  where  the  stranger 
seeks  amusement,  where  the  friend  seeks  his 
friend,  and  the  foe  his  foe ;  where  the  idler  seeks 
the  sun  in  winter,  and  the  shade  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  busy-body  seeks  the  daily  news, 
and  picks  up  the  crumbs  of  gossip  to  fly  away 
with  them  in  his  beak  to  the  tertulia  of  Dona 
Paquita ! 

Tell  me,  ye  who  have  sojourned  in  foreign 
lands,  and  know  in  what  bubbles  a  traveller's 
happiness  consists, — is  it  not  a  blessing  to  have 
your  window  overlook  a  scene  like  this  ? 
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III. 

There — take  that  chair  upon  the  balcony,  and 
let  us  look  down  upon  the  busy  scene  beneath 
us.  What  a  continued  roar  the  crowded 
thoroughfare  sends  up !  Though  three  stories 
high,  wo  can  hardly  hear  the  sound  of  our  own 
voices !  The  London  cries  are  whispers  when 
compared  with  the  cries  of  Madrid. 

See — yonder  stalks  a  gigantic  peasant  of  New 
Castile,  with  a  montera  cap,  brown  jacket  and 
breeches,  and  coarse  blue  stockings,  forcing  hi* 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  leading  a  donkey 
laden  with  charcoal,  whose  sonorous  bray  i*  in 
unison  with  the  harsh  voice  of  his  master.  Close 
at  his  elbow  goes  a  rosy-cheeked  damsel,  selling 
calico.  She  is  an  Asturian  from  the  mountains 
of  Santander.  How  do  you  know?  By  her 
short  yellow  petticoats — ^her  blue  boddice — her 
coral  necklace  and  earrings.  Through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  square  struts  a  peasant  of  Old  Castile, 
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with  his  yellow  leather  jerkin  strapped  round  his 
waist — his  brown  leggins  and  his  blue  garters* — 
driving  before  him  a  flock  of  gabbling  turkeys, 
and  crying,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  **  Pao,  pao, 
pavitos,  paos  !*'  Next  comes  a  Valencian,  with 
his  loose  linen  trousers  and  sandal  shoon,  hold* 
ing  a  huge  sadt  of  watermelons  upon  his  diouldtf 
with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  balancing 
high  in  air  a  specimen  of  his  luscious  firuit,  upon 
which  is  perched  a  little  pyramid  of  the  crimson 
pulp,  while  he  tempts  the  passers-by  with  **  A 
cala,  y  calando ;  una  sandia  vendoH)^.  Si  esto 
es  sMigre !" — (By  the  slice — come  and  try  it — 
watermelon  for  sale.  This  is  the  real  blood !) 
His  companion  near  him  has  a  pair  of  scales 
thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  holds  both  arms 
liill  of  muskraelons.  He  chimes  into  the  hanmK 
niotts  ditty  with  the  **  Mdo — melo-OK)— melon- 
citos;  aqui  esta  el  azucar!'* — (Melons,  melons; 
here  is  the  real  sugar !)  Behind  them  creeps  a 
slow-moving  Asturian,  in  heavy  wooden  shoes, 
crying  watercresses,  and  a  peasant  woman  from 
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the  Guardarama  Mountains,  with  a  montcra 
cocked  up  in  front,  and  a  blue  kerchief  tied  under 
lier  chin,  swings  in  each  hand  a  bunch  of  live 
chickens — that  hang  by  the  claws  head  down- 
wards, fluttering,  scratching,  crowing  with  all  tlieir 
migljt,  whik^  the  good  woman  tries  to  drown  their 
voices  in  tlie  discordant  cry  of  "^  Quien  me  coni- 
pra  un  gallo — un  par  de  gallinas  ?" — (Whobu}> 
a  cock — ^a  brace  of  hens — who  buys  ?)  That 
tall  fellow  in  blue,  with  a  pot  of  flowers  upon  his 
shoulder,  is  a  wag,  beyond  all  dispute.  See 
how  cunningly  he  cocks  his  eye  up  at  us,  and 
cries,  **  Si  yo  tuviera  balcon  !" — (If  I  only  had  a 
l)alconv  !) 

What  next  ?  A  Manchego  with  a  sack  of  oil 
under  his  arm ;  a  Gallego  with  a  huge  water-jar 
upon  his  shoulders;  an  Italian  pedler  niih 
images  of  saints  and  madonnas;  a  razor-grinder 
with  his  wheel ;  a  mender  of  pots  and  kettles, 
making  music,  as  he  goes,  with  a  shovel  and  a 
frying-pan ;  and,  in  fine,  a  noisy,  patch-work, 
ever-changing   crowd,   whose    discordant    cries 
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mingle  with  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  the  clatter 
of  hoofs,  and  the  clang  of  church-bells ;  and  make 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
like  a  street  in  Babylon  the  great. 


IV. 

Chiton!  A  beautiful  girl,  with  flaxen  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  the  form  of  a  fairy  in  a  midsummer 
night's  dream,  has  just  stepped  out  on  the  balcony 
beneath  us !  See  how  coquettishly  she  crosses 
her  arms  upon  the  balcony, — thrust  her  dainty 
little  foot  through  the  bars  and  plays  with  her 
slipper.  She  is  an  Andalusian,  from  Malaga. 
Her  brother  is  a  bold  dragoon,  and  wears  a  long 
sword ;  so  beware  !  and  '*  let  not  the  creaking  of 
shoes  and  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor 
heart  to  woman.'*  Her  mother  is  a  dowdy  lady 
''  &t  and  forty ;"  eats  garlic  in  her  sallad,  and 
smokes  cigars.  But  mind  that  is  a  secret ;  I  tell 
it  to  you  in  confidence. 
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V. 

The  following  little  love  ditty  I  translate  from 
the  Spanish.     It  is  as  delicate  as  a  dew-drop : — 

She  is  a  maid  of  artless  grace. 
Gentle  in  form,  and  fair  of  face. 

Tell  me,  thou  ancient  mariner, 

That  sail  est  on  the  sea, 
If  ship,  or  sail,  or  evening  star 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she  ! 

Tell  me,  thou  gallant  cavalier. 

Whose  shining  arms  I  see, 
If  steed  or  sword,  or  battle-fteld 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she  ! 

Tell  me  thou  swain,  that  guardest  th^'  flock 

Beneath  the  shadowy  tree. 
If  flock,  or  vale,  or  mouDtaiQ-ridge 

Be  half  so  fair  as  sh^  ! 

VI. 

A  miller  has  just  passed  by,  covered  with  flour 
from  head  to  foot,  and  perched  upon  the  tip  end 
of  a  little  donkey,  crying  "  Arre  borrico ;"  and  at 
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every  cry  swinging  a  cudgel  in  his  band,  and 
giving  the  ribs  of  the  poor  beast  what  in  the 
vulgar  dialect  is  called  a  cachiporrazo.  I  could 
not  help  laughingi  though  I  felt  provoked  with 
the  fellow  for  his  cruel^.  The  truth  is^  I  hi^ve 
great  esteem  for  a  jackass.  His  meekness,  and 
patience,  and  long-aufiering  are  very  amiable 
qualities,  and,  considering  his  situation,  worthy 
of  all  praise*  In  Spain,  a  donkey  play  as  con- 
spicuous a  part  as  a  jNriest  or  a  village  alcalde. 
There  would  be  no  getting  along  without  hira. 
And  yet,  who  so  beaten  and  abused  as  he? 

VIL 

Here  comes  a  gay  gallant,  with  white  kid 
gloves,  a  quizzing-glass,  a  black  cane,  with  a 
white  ivory  apple,  and  a  little  hat,  cocked  pertly 
on  one  side  of  his  head.  He  is  an  exquisite  fep, 
and-  a  great  lady's  man.  You  will  always  find 
ham  on  the  Prado  at  sunset^  when  the  crowd  and 
dust,  are  ttudDeet,  ogling  through  his  glass,  flou- 
rishing his  cane,  and  humnung  between  his  teeth 
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some  favourite  air  of  the  Serairamis,  or  the  Barber 
of  Seville.  He  is  a  great  amateur,  and  patron  ot 
the  Italian  Opera — beats  time  with  his  cane— 
nods  his  head  and  cries  hravo ! — and  fancie> 
himself  in  love  with  the  Prima  Donna.  The 
height  of  his  ambition  is  to  be  thought  the  ga} 
Lothario, — the  gallant  Don  Cortejo  of  his  little 
sphere.  He  is  a  poet  withal,  and  daily  besieges 
the  heart  of  the  cruel  Dona  Inez  with  sonneb 
and  madrigals.  She  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  song, 
and  is  inexorable  : — 


Ma5  que  no  sea  mas  piadosa 
A  dos  escudos  en  prosa 
Nopuede  ser. 


VIII. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  personage  and 
the  sallow,  emaciated  being  who  is  now  crossing 
the  street !  It  is  a  barefooted  Carmelite — ^a  monk 
of  an  austere  order — wasted  by  midnight  vigil* 
and  long  penance.     Abstinence  is  written  in  that 
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pale  cheeky  and  the  bowed  head  and  downcast  eye 
are  in  accordance  with  the  meek  profession  of  a 
mendicant  brotherhood. 

What  is  this  world  to  thee,  thou  man  of  peni- 
tence and  prayer  ?  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
all  this  busy  turbulent  scene  about  thee, — ^with 
all  the  noise,  and  gaiety,  and  splendour  of  this 
thronged  city  ?  Nothing.  The  wide  world  gives 
thee  nothing  save  thy  daily  crust — thy  crucifix — 
thy  convent-cell — thy  pallet  of  straw !  Pilgrim 
of  heaven !  thou  hast  no  home  on  earth.  Thou 
art  journeying  onward  to  '*  a  house  not  made  with 
hands  ;**  and^  like  the  first  apostles  of  thy  faith, 
thou  takest  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass, 
nor  scrip  for  thy  journey.  Thou  hast  shut  thy 
heart  to  the  endearments  of  earthly  love — thy 
shoulder  beareth  not  the  burden  with  thy  fellow 
man — in  all  this  vast  crowd  thou  hast  no  friends, 
no  hopes,  no  sympathies.  Thou  standest  aloof 
from  man, — and  art  thou  nearer  God  ?  I  know 
not.     Thy  motives — thy  intentions — thy  desires 

VOL.  II.  c 
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are  registered  in  Heaven.     I  am  thy  fellow  man 
and  not  thy  judge. 

'*  Who  is  the  greater  ?"  says  the  Gemuin 
moralist ;  "  the  wise  man  who  lifts  himself  above 
the  storms  of  time,  and  from  aloof  looks  down 
upon  them,  and  yet  takes  no  part  therein,  or  he 
who  from  the  height  of  quiet  and  repose  throws 
himself  boldly  into  the  battle-tumult  of  the 
world?  Glorious  is  it,  when  the  eagle  through 
the  beating  tempest  flies  into  the  bright  blue 
Heaven  upward;  but  far  more  glorious  when, 
poising  in  the  blue  sky  over  the  black  storm- 
aby^s,  he  plunges  downward  to  his  aerie  on  the 
clirt*,  where  cower  his  unfledged  brood  and 
tremble/' 

IX. 

Suhry  grows  the  day  and  breathless!  The 
latrlv  crowded  street  is  silent  and  deserted— 
liardly  a  footfall — hardly  here  and  there  a  soli- 
tary figure,  stealing  along  in  the  narrow  strip  of 
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shade  beneath  the  eaves !    Silent^  too»  and  de- 
serted is  the  Puerta  del  Sol ;  so  silent  that  even 
at  this  distance  the  splashing  of  its  fountain  is 
distinctly  audible — so  deserted  that  not  a  living 
thing  is  visible  there  save  the  outstretched  and 
athletic  form  of  a  Gallician  water-^arriery  who 
lies  asleep   upon  the    pavement  in    the  cool 
shadow  of  the   fountain !       There  is  not  air 
enough  to  stir  the  leaves  of  the  jasmine  upon  the 
balcony,  or  break  the  thin  column  of  smoke  that 
issues  from  the  cigar  of  Don  Diego,  master  of 
the  noble  Spanish  tongue,  y  hombre  de  muchoM 
dingoiondangos.     He  sits  bolt  upright  between 
the  window  and  the  door,  with  the  collar  of  his 
snuff-coloured    frock  thrown    back    upon   his 
shoulders,  and  his  toes  turned  out  like  a  dan- 
cing-master, poring  over  the  Diario  de  Madrid^ 
to  learn  how  high  the  thermometer  rose  yester- 
day—what patron  saint  has  a  festival  to-day — 
and  at  what    hour  to-morrow  the  ''  King  of 
Spaifi,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Canary  Islands"  will 
take  his  departure  for  the  gardens  of  Aranjuez. 

c2 
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^'ou  have  a  proverb  in  your  language,  Don 
Diego,  which  says — 

Despues  de  comer 

Ni  un  sobresorito  leer  j 

— after  dinner  read  not  even  the  superscription 
of  a  letter.  I  shall  obey,  and  indulge  in  the 
exquisite  luxury  of  a  siesta.  I  confess  that  i 
love  this  after-dinner  nap.  If  I  have  a  gift-^ 
vocation  for  any  thing,  it  is  for  sleeping;  arvi 
from  niy  heart  I  can  say  with  honest  Sancho. 
*'  Blessed  be  the  man  that  first  invented  sleep! 
In  a  sultry  clime,  too,  where  the  noontide  hwt 
unmans  you,  and  the  cool  starry  night  seeiw 
made  for  any  thing  but  slumber,  I  am  willing  to 
barter  an  hour  or  two  of  intense  day-light  for  an 
liour  or  two  of  tranquil,  lovely,  dewy  night! 
Therefore,  Don  Diego,  hasfa  la  vista  ! 

X. 

It  is  evening,  the  day  is  gone^  fkst  gather  awi 
deepen  the  shades  of  twilight !     In  the  words  of 
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1^  Qennan  allegory^  "The  babbling  day  has 
touched  the  hem  of  night's  garment,  and,  weary 
and  still,  drops  asleep  in  her  bosom." 

The  city  awakens  from  its  slumber.  The  con- 
vent bells  ring  solemnly  and  slow.  The  streets 
are  thronged  again.  Once  more  I  hear  the 
shrill  cry — the  rattling  wheel — the  murmur  of 
the  crowd.  The  blast  of  a  trumpet  sounds  from 
the  Puerta  del  Sol ;  then  the  tap  of  a  drum — a 
mounted  guard  opens  the  way — ^the  crowd  dofl* 
their  hats,  and  the  king  sweeps  by  in  a  gilded 
coach  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  uncouth  antiquated  vehicles  drawn 
by  mules. 

The  living  tide  now  sets  towards  the  Prado, 
aod  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Retiro.  Beau- 
tiful art  they  at  this  magic  hour.  Beautiful — 
with  the  almond-tree  in  blossom — ^with  the 
broad  green  leaves  of  the  sycamore  and  the 
chestnut — ^witfa  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  and 
the  lemon — with  the    beauty   of  a    thousand 
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flowers — with  the  soothing  calm  and  the  dewy 
freshness  of  evening. 

XI. 

1  long  to  linger  on  the  Prado  till  the  crowd 
is  gone  and  the  night  far  advanced.  There 
musing  and  alone  I  sit,  and  listen  to  the  lulling 
fall  of  waters  in  their  marble  fountains,  and 
watch  the  moon  as  it  rises  over  the  gardens  ol 
the  Retiro,  brighter  than  a  northern  sun.  The 
beautiful  scene  lies  half  in  shadow,  half  in  light, 
— almost  a  fairy  land.  Occasionally  the  sound 
of  a  guitar,  or  a  distant  voice,  breaks  in  upon 
my  reverie.  Then  the  form  of  a  monk,  from  the 
neighbouring  convent,  sweeps  by  me  likf  ^ 
shadow,  and  disappears  in  the  gloom  of  the  leaf) 
avenues ;  and  far  away  from  the  streets  of  the 
city  comes  the  voice  of  the  watchman  telling  the 
midnight  hour. 

Lovely  art  thou,  O  Night,  beneath  the  skies 
of  Spain.     Day,  panting  with  heat,  and  laden 
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with  a  thousand  cares,  toils  onward  like  a  beast 
of  burden  ;  but  Night,  calm,  silent,  holy  Night, 
is  a  ministering  angel  that  cools  with  its  dewy 
breath  the  toil-heated  brow ;  and,  like  the  Ro- 
man sisterhood,  stoops  down  to  bathe  the  pil- 
grim's feet  How  grateful  is  the  starry  twilight! 
How  grateful  the  gentle  radiance  of  the  moon ! 
How  grateful  the  delicious  coolness  of  "  the 
omnipresent  and  deep-breathing  air  !'*  Lovely 
art  thou,  O  Night,  beneath  the  skies  of  Spain! 
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1  lov«  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  matter  mer- 
rily Mt  down,  or  a  wtty  pleaiant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lament- 
ably. Wnrran'*  Tale. 


How  universal  is  the  love  of  poetry !  Every 
nation  has  its  popular  songs,  the  offspring  of  a 
credulous  simplicity  and  an  unschooled  fancy* 
The  peasant  of  the  north,  as  he  sits  by  the  even- 
ing fire,  sings  the  traditionary  ballad  to  his 
children, — 

'  Nor  wania  he  gleeful  tales,  while  round 
The  nut-brown  bowl  doth  trot/ 

The  peasant  of  the  south,  as  he  lies  at  noon  in 
the  shade  of  the  sycamore,  or  sits  by  his  door  in 
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the  evening  twilight,  sings  his  amorous  lay,  »i 
listlessly 

'   On  hollow  quills  of  oaten  straw. 
He  pipeth  melody.* 

The  muleteer  of  Spain  carols  with  the  early  lu^* 
amid  the  stormy  mountains  of  his  native  land. 
The  vintager  of  Sicily  has  his  evening  hymn;  the 
tislierman  of  Naples  his  boat  song  ;  the  gondolier 
of  Venice  his  midnight  serenade.  The  goatherd 
oi^  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol— the  Carpathian 
boor — the  Scotch  Highlander  —  the  English 
plough-boy >  singing  as  he  di'ives  his  team  ** 
field, — peasant — serf — slave — all,  ail  have  their 
ballads  and  traditionary  songs.  Music  is  the 
universal  language  of  mankind — poetry  then 
universal  pastime  and  delight. 

I'he  ancient  ballads  of  Spain  hold  a  prominent 
rank  in  her  literary  history.  Their  number  u 
truly  astonishing,  and  may  well  startle  the  most 
enthusiastic  lover  of  popular  song.      The  Bo- 
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iMMcero  General*  contains  upward*  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  though  upon  many  of  these  may  juady 
be  bestowed  the  encomium  which  honest  Izaak 
Walton  pronounces  upon  the  old  English  ballad 
of  the  Passionate  Shepherd, — '*  old-fiishioned 
poetry,  but  choicely  good,** — ^yet,  as  a  whole, 
they  are,  perhaps,  more  remarkaUe  for  their 
number  than  for  their  beauty.  Every  great  hia» 
toric  event,  every  marvellous  tradition  haa  its 
popular  ballad.  Don  Roderick,  Bernardo  del 
Carpio^  and  the  Cid  Campeador  are  not  more  the 
heroes  of  ancient  chronicle  than  of  ancient  song  $ 
and  the  imaginary  champions  of  Christendom, 
the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  have  found  an 
htslorian  in  the  wandering  ballad-singer,  no  less 
authentic  than  the  good  Archbishop  Turpin* 

Most  of  these  ancient  ballads  had  their  origin 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 
Many  of  them,  doubdees,  are  nearly  as  old  as 


*  Rom&ncero  O^nerml,  en  que  te  contiene  todw  1m  Ro- 
mancet  que  ftndan  impretoi.    4to.  Madrid,  1S04. 
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the  events  they  celebrate;  though  in  their  present 
form  the  greater  part  belong  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  language  in  which  they  sie  now 
preserved  indicates  no  higher  antiquity :  but  who 
shall  say  how  long  they  had  been  handed  down 
by  tradition,  ere  they  were  taken  from  the  lipf 
of  the  wandering  minstrel,  and  recorded  in  a 
more  permanent  form  ? 

The  seven  centuries  of  the  Moorish  sove- 
reignty in  Spain  are  the  heroic  ages  of  her  his- 
tory and  her  poetry.  What  the  warrior  achievetl 
with  his  sword  the  minstrel  published  in  hi' 
song.  The  character  of  those  ages  is  seen  in 
the  character  of  their  literature.  Historv  casi« 
its  shadow  far  into  the  land  of  song :  indeed  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  ancien' 
Spanish  ballads  is  their  warlike  spirit;  the} 
shadow  forth  the  majestic  lineaments  of  the  war- 
like ages  ;  and  through  every  line  breathes  a 
high  and  peculiar  tone  of  chivalrous  feeling.  1^ 
is  not  the  piping  sound  of  peace,  but  a  blast,— ^^ 
loud  long  blast  from  the  war-horn — 
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'  A  mmp  witk  a  ■Km  bnattfa. 
Which  it  deped  th«  trump  of  death/ 

And  with  this  mingles  the  Toioe  of  lameatation, 

— 4he  requiem  fw  lite  elain,  with  a  raelancholy 
sweetness : — 

'RioVttde,  RioyMde! 

Many  a  corpse  is  bathed  in  thee. 

Both  of  Moort  and  eke  of  Christiane, 

Slain  with  swoide  meet  crutUy. 

And  thy  pure  and  crystal  waters 

Dappled  an  with  ciimion  s«n ; 
For  between  the  Moors  and  Christiaas 

Long  has  been  the  fight  and  sore. 

Dukes  and  counts  fell  bleeding  near  thee. 
Lords  of  high  renown  were  slain, 

Perished  nuuiy  a  brave  hidalgo 
Of  the  noblemen  of  Spain.' 

AAOther  prominent  characteristic  of  these  an- 
cient ballads  is  their  energetic  and  beautiful 
siapiicily.  A  great  historic  event  is  described 
in  the  fewest  possible  words :  there  is  no  orna- 
ment, no  artifice.  The  poet*s  intention  was  to 
narrate,  not  to  embellish.  It  is  truly  wonderful 
to  observe  what  force  and  beauty,  and  dramatic 
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power  is  given  to  the  old  ronmnoes  by  this^ogle 
circumstance.  When  Bernardo  del  Carpio  leidi 
forth  his  valiant  Leonese  against  the  hosti  of 
Charlemagne,  he  animates  their  courage  by  il* 
lading  to  their  battles  with  the  Moors,  vA 
exclaims,  "  shall  the  lions  that  have  bathed  their 
paws  in  Libyan  gore,  now  crouch  before  tk 
Frank  ?" — When  he  enters  the  palace  of  the 
treacherous  Alfonso,  to  upbraid  him  for  a  l«okea 
promise,  and  the  king  orders  him  to  be  arrested 
for  contumely,  he  lays  his  hand  upon  hia  swoA 
and  cries, ''  Let  no  one  stir!  I  am  Bernards : 
and  my  sword  is  not  subject  even  to  kings  f-* 
When  the  Count  Alarcos  prepares  to  put  t« 
death  his  own  wife  at  the  king's  commaad,  sbe 
submits  patiently  to  her  fate,  asks  time  to  s^y  * 
prayer,  and  then  exclaims, ''  Now  bring  me  any 
infant  boy,  that  I  may  give  him  suck,  as  my  itft 
farewell  !*'  Is  there  in  all  the  writings  of  Homer 
an  incident  more  touching  or  more  true  to 
nature  ? 
'  The  ancient  Spanish  balkda  naturally  dinde 
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thMftsd^ed  into  diree  daaaea : — the  Historic^  the  ' 
ItotttnCie,  and  the  Moorish.  It  must  be  coih 
feiftecl,  however,  that  the  line  of  demacimtic«i 
bel«re«li  tfane  three  dasses  is  not  wdl  defiaad ; 
for  wiaoy  of  die  Moorish  ballads  aie  historic,  asui 
many  others  oocupy  a  kind  of  debatable  ground 
between  the  histtmc  and  the  romantic.  I  have 
ad^ted  this  claasificatien  for  the  sake  of  its 
convenience,  and  shall  now  make  a  few  hsuty 
observations  upon  each  class,  and  ilhnlrate  jny 
remarks  by  ^ecimens  of  the  balkds. 

Thie  historic  ballads  are  those  which  recount, 
the  nblde  deeds  of  the  early  heroes  of  Spain:  of  r 
Bemafdo  del  Carpio,  the  Cid,  Martin  Pahes, 
G»6ia  Perea  de  Vargas,  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  and: 
many  others  whose  names  stand  conqHcuona  in : 
Spanish  history.     Indeed,  these  ballads  may^ 
themselves  be  regarded  in  the  Mght  of  faiatoiic 
doemnents ;  they  are  portraits  of  long-departed 
ages,  and  if  at  times  tiieir  leatares  are  exagge<*4 
rated  and  coloured  with  too  bold  a  contrast  c/^ 
light  and  shade,  yet  the  free  and  apisited  looohes 
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of  a  master's  hand  are  recognised  in  all.  They 
are  instinct,  too,  with  the  spirit  of  Castilian  pride, 
with  the  high  and  dauntless  spirit  of  liberty  il^a- 
burned  so  bright  of  old  in  the  heart  of  the  brave 
hidalf]jo.  Take,  for  example,  the  ballad  of  the 
Five  Farthings.  King  Alfonso  VIII.,  bar.n^ 
exhausted  his  treasury  in  war,  wishes  to  by  h 
tax  of  five  farthings  upon  each  of  the  Castiliai- 
liidalgos,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  i 
journey  from  Burgos  to  Cuenca.  This  propc*- 
sition  of  the  king  was  met  with  disdain  by  the 
noblemen  who    had    been    assembled   on  "if 


occasion  :■ 


Don  Nuno,  Count  of  Lan 

In  anger  and  in  pride , 
Forgot  all  reverence  for  the  king. 

And  thus  in  wrath  replied  : — 

Our  noble  ancestors,  quoth  he. 

Ne*er  such  a  tribute  paid  ; 
Nor  shall  the  king  receive  of  us 

What  they  have  once  gainsaid. 

The  base-born  soul  who  deems  it  just 
May  here  with  thee  remain  ; 

But  follow  me,  ye  cavaliers. 
Ye  noblemen  of  Spain. 
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Tortk  thaj  fslktired  the  mobts  eomtt. 
They  muehsd  to  Gl«n'a  plkia  j 

Onl  a(  UirM  Ihauund  gillmnt  kDigfan 
Did  0DI7  ihrM  noiuD. 

Thej  tied  the  Iribule  u  Iheir  >peu*, 

They  niied  il  in  Ihe  ur. 
And  Ibey  wal  to  toll  their  lord  [he  king 

That  hk  lai  ynt  rttdj  there. 

He  nuj  lend  mnd  take  b;  force,  nid  they, 

Thi*  p*iUj  earn  ef  gold  ) 
Bui  the  goMj  gift  of  liberty 


The  same  gallsnt  spirit  breathes  throu^  aO 
the  historic  ballads;  but,  perhaps,  most  fer- 
vently in  those  which  relate  to  Bernardo  del 
Carpio.  How  spirit-stirring  are  all  the  speeches 
which  the  ballad-writers  have  put  into  the  mouth 
of  this  Taliant  hero  1  "  Ours  ia  the  blood  of 
the  Goth,"  sajrs  be  to  King  AUbnso;  "  sweet  10 
us  ia  liberal  and  bondage  odious!" — "  The 
king  may  give  bis  caatlea  to  the  Frank,  but  noi 
his  vassals ;  for  kings  themselves  hold  no  do- 
minion over  the  firee-will !"  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  rather  die  freemen  than  live  slaves ! 
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If  these  are  the  common  watch-words  of  liberu 
at  the  present  day,  they  were  no  less  so  among 
the  high-born  and  high-souled  Spaniards  of  the 
eighth  century. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  historic  ballads  i? 
that  which  describes  Bernardo*s  march  to  Ron- 
cesvalles.  He  sallies  forth  "  with  three  thou- 
sand Leonese  and  more,*'  to  protect  the  glw) 
and  freedom  of  his  native  land.  From  all  siae^ 
tlie  peasantry  of  the  land  flock  to  the  heroi 
standard : — 


The  peasant  leaves  kb  plough  a-iield, 
The  reaper  leaves  his  hook. 

And  from  his  hand  the  shepherd-boy 
Lets  fall  the  pastoral  crook. 

The  young  set  up  a  shout  of  joj, 
The  old  forget  their  years, 

The  feeble  man  grows  stout  of  hearti 
No  more  the  craven  fears. 

All  rush  to  Bernard's  siandard^ 

And  on  liberty  they  call  ^ 
They  cannot  brook  to  wear  the  yokt 

When  threatened  by  the  Geml. 
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free  wen  we  bonip  'tis  thot  Um^  cry. 

And  willingly  pey  we 
The  dvty  that  we  ewe  our  king. 

By  the  divine  dectee. 

But  God  forbid  thtt  we  obey 

The  lewi  of  foieign  knavei. 
Tarnish  the  glory  of  our  tiret. 

And  make  our  ehUdieft  tlmnef . 

Our  hearts  have  not  so  craven  grown. 

So  bloodless  all  oar  vens. 
So  vigourless  our  brawny  arms. 

As  to  submit  to  chains. 

Has  the  audacious  Frank,  forsooth, 

Subdued  these  seas  and  lands  T 
Shall  he  a  bloodless  victory  have  ? 

No  ;  not  while  we  have  hands. 

He  shall  learn  that  the  gallant  Leonese 

Can  bravely  iight  and  fall : 
But  that  they  know  not  how  to  yield  ;  — 

They  are  Castilians  all. 

Was  it  for  this  the  Roman  power 

Of  old  was  made  to  yield 
Unto  Numantia's  valiant  ho»u, 

On  many  a  bloody  field  ? 

Shall  the  beld  fion*,  that  have  barhe<l 

Theif  pews  in  Libyan  gere,    - 
CroMh  besely  to  a  feebler  foe. 

And  dare  -th<^  sttoiffr  ne  -mere? 
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Let  the  false  king  sell  towa  and  tower, 
But  not  his  vassals  free, 

For  to  subdue  the  free-born  soul. 
No  royal  power  hath  he  ! 


These  short  specimens  will  suffice  to  show  ihe 
spirit  of  the  old  heroic  ballads  of  Spain ;  the 
Romances  del  Cid  and  those  that  rehearse  the 
gallant  achievements  of  many  other  champion? 
brave,  and  stalwart  knights  of  old,  I  must  leave 
unnoticed,  and  pass  to  another  field  of  chivaln 
and  song. 

The  next  class  of  the  ancient  Spanish  ballad? 
is  the  romantic,  including  those  which  relate  lo 
the  Twelve  Peers  of  Charlemagne  and  other 
imaginary  heroes  of  tlie  days  of  chivalry- 
There  is  an  exaggeration  in  the  prowess  ol 
these  heroes  of  romance,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  warmth  of  a  Spanish  imagination ;  and 
the  ballads  which  celebrate  their  achievement> 
still  go  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Spain,  and  ,^Lre  hawked  about  the 
streets  by  the  blind  ballad-monger. 
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Among  the  romantic  ballads,  those  of  the 
Twelve  Peers  stand  pre-eminent;  not  so  much 
for  their  poetic  merit  as  for  the  fiune  of  their 
heroes.  In  them  are  sung  the  valiant  knights, 
whose  history  is  written  more  at  large  in  the 
prose  romances  of  chivalry. — Orlando,  and 
Oliver,  and  Montesinos,  and  Durandarte,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  the  other  paladins, 
que  en  una  mesa  comian  pan.  These  ballads 
are  of  different  length  and  various  degrees  of 
merit.  Of  some  a  few  lines  only  remain ;  they 
are  evidently  fragments  of  larger  works :  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  aspire  to  the  length  and 
dignity  of  epic  poems ; — ^witness  the  ballads  of 
the  Conde  de  Irlos  and  the  Marques  de  Mantua, 
each  of  which  consists  of  nearly  a  thousand  long 
and  sonorous  hexameters. 

Among  these  ballads  of  the  Twelve  Peers 
there  are  many  of  great  beauty ;  others  possess 
little  merit,  and  are  wanting  in  vigour  and  con- 
ciseness. From  the  structure  of  the  versification , 
I   should  rank  them  among  the  oldest  of  the 
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Spanish   ballads.     They  are  all  monrhythnuc, 
with  full  consonant  rhymes. 

To  the  romantic  ballads  belong  also  a  great 
number  which  recount  tlie  deeds  of  less  cele- 
brated heroes ;  but  none  so  curious  among  them 
all  as  that  of  Virgilius.  Like  the  old  French 
romance-writers  of  the  middle  ages,  the  early 
Spanish  poets  introduce  tlie  Mantuan  bard  as  a 
knight  of  chivalry.  The  ballad  informs  us  that 
a  certain  king  kept  him  imprisoned  seven  year^, 
for  what  old  Brantome  would  call  outrecuydance 
with  a  certain  Dona  Isabel.  But  being  at  masi 
on  Sunday,  the  recollection  of  Virgil  conm 
suddenly  into  his  mind  when  he  ought  to  be 
attending  to  the  priest;  and  turning  to  hcs 
knights,  he  asks  them  what  has  become  of 
Virgil.  One  of  them  replies,  "Your  higbness 
has  him  imprisoned  in  your  dungeons ;"  to  which 
the  king  makes  answer  with  the  greatest  coolness 
by  telling  them  that  the  dinner  is  waiting,  and 
that  after  they  have  dined  they  will  pay  Virgil  a 
visit   in   his   prison.     Then  up  and  spake  Che 
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queen  like  a  troe  heroine :  quoth  she,  "  I  vnW 

not  dine  without  him  ;*'  and  straightway  they  ail 

itpair  to  the  prisoni  where  they  find  the  incar* 

(Mftted  knight  engaged  in  the  pleasant  pastime 

of  combing  his  hair  and  arranging  his  beard. 

He  tells  the  king  very  oooHy  thai  on  that  very 

day  he  has  been  a  prisoner  seven  years :  to  this 

the  kii^  replies,  **  Hush,  hush,  Virgil ;  it  takes 

three  more  to  make  ten*** — ''Sire,**  says  Virg^ 

wkh  the  same  philosophical  composure,  ''if  your 

highness  00  ordains,  I  will  pasa-my  whole  lift 

haie^'*-^'^  As  a  reward  for  your  patience  yon 

shatt  dine  with  me  to^y,**  says  the  kiag.*^ 

^My  coat  is  torn,**  says  Virgil ;  "I  am  not  ia 

trim  to  make  a  leg.**    But  this  difficulty  ia 

removed  by  the  promise  of  a  new  suit  from  the 

kiag;  aftdthey  go  to  £nner.    Viigil  deUgfats 

both  kmgfats  and  damsels^  but  moat  of  aH  Dona 

laabeU    The  archbiahqp  is  called  in;  they  are 

oiaaried  forthwithi  and  the  ballad  closes  like  a 

acene  m  aome  old  play:  "He  takes  her  by  ibo 

hmMlt  and  leads  h^  to  4ie  gaidMi** 
voim  u.  0 
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Such  is  this  curious  ballad. 

1  now  turn  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  oi 
these  ancient  Spanish  poems ; — it  is  the  Romance 
del  Conde  Alarcos;  a  ballad  full  of  interest  and 
of  touching  pathos.     The  story  is  briefly  this. 
The  Count  Alarcos,  after  being  secretly  betrothed 
to  the   Infanta  Solisa,  forsakes  her  and  vedj 
another  lady.     Many  years  afterward  the  prin- 
cess, sitting  alone,  as  she  was  wont,  and  bemoan- 
ing her  forsaken  lot,  resolves  to  tell  the  cause  ot 
her  secret  sorrow  to  the  king  her  father ;  and 
after  confessing  her  clandestine  love  for  Count 
Alarcos,  demands  the  death  of  the  countess,  to 
heal  her  wounded  honour.     Her  story  awaken? 
the  wrath  of  the  king;  he  acknowledges  the 
justness  of  her  demand,  seeks  an  interview  with 
the  count,  and  sets  the  caae  before  him  in  *<> 
strong  a  light,  that  finally  he  wrings  from  hiiQ  ^ 
promise  to  put  his  wife  to  death  with  his  own 
hand.     The  count  returns  homeward  a  grief- 
stricken  man,  weeping  the  sad  destiny  of  his 
wife,  and  saying  within  himself,  "  How  shall  I 
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look  upon  her  smile  of  joy  when  she  comes  forth 
to  meet  me!**  The  countess  welcomes  his  return 
with  affectionate  tenderness ;  but  he  is  heavy  at 
heart  and  disconsolate.  He  sits  down  to  supper 
with  his  children  around  him,  but  the  food  is 
untasted;  he  hides  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
weeps.  At  length  they  retire  to  their  chamber. 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Lockhart*s*  translation, — 

They  came  together  to  the  bower,  where  they  were  used  to  rest. 
None  with  them  but  the  little  babe  that  was  upon  the  breast ; 
The  cwmt  had  barrM  the  chamber  doors»  they  ne'er  were  barr'd 

till  then — 
"  Unhappy  lady,"  he  began,  "and  I  most  lost  of  men!" 

"  Now  speak  not  so,  my  noble  lord,  my  husband,  and  my  life ; 
Unhappy  never  can  she  be  that  is  Alarcos'  wi£e !" 
"  Alas !  ttohappy  lady,  'tis  but  little  that  you  know. 
For  in  that  very  word  youWe  said  is  gathar'd  aU  your  wo. 


*  Ancient  Spanish  ballads,  Historical  and  Romantic.  By  J. 
G.  Lockhart.  These  are  beaotifal  poems,  bat  they  do  not  saf- 
fidenUy  preserve  the  austere  simplicity  of  their  originals,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  angle  instance  before  us.  Here  the  translation 
is  much  more  Uteiml  than  in  the  rest  of  Mr.  Lockhaxt*s 
specimens. 

d2 
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'  Long  since  I  loved  a  lady,  long  since  I  <»ths  did  plight 
To  be  that  lady's  husband,  to  love  her  day  and  night : 
Her  father  is  our  lord  the  king,  to  him  the  thing  b  known, 
And  now — that  I  the  news  should  bring ! — she  claims  loe  i«^ 
her  own. 

"  Alas  f  my  love,  alas  !  my  life,  the  right  is  on  their  side ; 
Ere  1  had  seen  your  face,  sweet  wife,  she  was  betrothed  o^} 

bride  : 
But, — oh  !  that  I  should  speak  the  word, — since  in  her  pU« 

you  lie, 
It  is  the  bidding  of  our  lord  that  you  this  night  should  die.'* 

••  Are  these  the  wages  of  my  love,  so  lowly  and  so  leal  t 
O,  kill  me  not,  thou  noble  count,  when  at  thy  foot  I  kneel ! 
But  send  me  to  my  fathcr^s  hou.^e.  where  once  I  dwelt  in  glet> 
There  will  I  live  a  lone  chaste  life,  and  rear  my  chfldren  thre«. 

"It  may  not  be — mine  oath  is  strong — ere  dawn  of  day  ywidie. 
*'  O,  well  'tis  seen  how  all  alone  upon  the  earth  am  I : — 
I\Iy  father  is  an  old  frail  man,  my  mother's  in  her  grave. 
And  dead  is  stout  Don  Garcia — alas !  my  brother  brave  ! 

''  Twas  at  this  coward  king's  command  they  slew  my  brotiief 

dear. 
And  now  I'm  helpless  in  the  land ! — ^itis  not  death  I  ^r. 
But  loth,  loth  am  I  to  depart,  and  leave  my  children  so;— 
Now  let  me  lay  them  to  my  heart,  and  kiss  them  ere  I  go." 

"  Kiss  him  that  lies  upon  thy  breast, — the  r«sl  Ihov  vnnpH  ^ 

see." 
"  I  fain  would  say  an  Ave."— "Then  say  it  speedily." 
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Slit  knalt  her  dowa  upon  her  koM — "  O,  Lordi  bebald  mj 

Judge  not  mjr  d«edi,  but  look  on  m«  in  pitj  tad  grul  gnce." 

WhenihehAdniule  heroriaon,  up  rrom  her  kneel  she  rgee, — 
"  Be  kind,  AlarcM,  to  oar  babs,  and  pray  lor  mj  rcpoee ; 
And  now  gift  oe  mj  boy  once  niore,  upon  wj  brraM  lo  hold, 
Thu   he  may  diink  one  rartwell   drink  before   my  breail  be 
oold." 

"  Why  would  jrou  waken  the  poor  child !  jron  Me  heioaaleep; 
Prepare,  dear  wile,  then  ■•  no  time,  tbe  dawn  begin*  lo  peep-" 
"  Now,  deal  me,  Coant  Alarcoa  I  t  gire  thee  pardon  free  ; 
I  pardon  thee  lor  the  lora'i  nk«  wherewilh  I'le  loved  thee. 

"  But  the;  have   not   my  pardon, — the  king  and    hit   proud 

datighter; 
The  cane  of  God  be  on  Ihem,  for  thin  aachiiitian  ilaughiei ! 
I  charge  them  with  my  dying  breath,  ere  thirty  dayi  be  gone. 
To  meet   mo  in  the  raalm   of  death,  and  at  God'i  awful 

The  count  then  strangle*  her  with  a  scarf, 
and  the  ballad  concludes  with  the  ful&linmt  of 
the  dyii^  lady's  pnyer,  in  the  death  of  the 
king  and  the  Infanta  within  twenty  days  erf'  her 
own. 

Few,  I  think,  will  be  diapoMd  to  cfnealioii  the 
beauty  of  this  uiicicnt  ballad,  though  the  refined 
and  cultiTateii  uslc  of  many  may  revolt  from  i\it 


£f-- 
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seemingly  unnatural  incident  upon  which  it  i^ 
founded.     It  must  be  recollected  that  this  is  a 
scene  taken  from  a  barbarous  age,  when  the  hie 
of  even  the  most  cherished   and  beloved  wa^ 
held  of  little  value  in  comparison  with  a  chival- 
rous but  false  and  exaggerated  point  of  honor. 
1 1  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  noiwnth-     | 
standing   the   boasted  Uberty  of  the  Casiihan 
hidalgos,  and  their  frequent  rebellions  against 
the  crown,  a  deep  reverence  for  the  divine  rigbi 
of  kings,  and  a  consequent  disposition  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  throne,  at  almost  any  sacri- 
lice,  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
traits  of  the  Spanish  character.     When  taken  m 
connexion  with  these  circumstances,  the  storj 
of  this  old  ballad  ceases  to  be  so  grossly  imp^ 
bable  as  it  seems  at  first  sight ;  and,  indeed,  be 
comes  an  illustration  of  national  character.    1^ 
all  probability  the  story  of  the  Conde  Marcos 
had  some  foundation  in  fact.*    - 


•  This  exao^oxTated  reverence  for  the  person  and  pre'O?*' 


ine* 
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The  third  class  of  the  ancient  Spanish  ballads 
is  the  Moorish.  Here  we  enter  a  new  world; 
more  gorgeous  and  more  dazaling  than  that  of 
Gothic  chronicle  and  tiaditknu  The  stem 
spirits  (^  Bernardo,  the  Cid^  and  Modarm  have 
passed  away;  the  mail^dad  forms  of  Onarinos, 
Orlando,  and  Durandairte  are  not  here;  the 
scene  is  changed :  it  is  the  bridal  of  Andalla ; 
the  bull-fight  of  OansuL  The  sunshine  of  An<- 
dalusia  glances  upon  the  marble  halls  of  Gra* 
nada,  and  green  are  the  banks  of  the  Xenit  and 
the  Dano.  A  band  of  Moorish  knights  gaily 
armyed  in  gambesons  of  crimson  silki  with 
scarfe  of  blue  and  jeweUed  tahaliesi  sweep  like 
the  wind  tlirough  the  square  of  ViiraramMa. 
They  ride  to  the  Tournament  of  Reeds;  the 
Moorish  maiden  leads  from  the  balcony ;  bright 
eyes  glisten  from  many  a  lattice ;  and  the  vie* 


of  tbe  king  hn  furnitbed  the  gioasd«wof1t  of  tocne  of  the  biSi 
dramas  in  the  Sptnigh  language ;  as,  for  example,  La  Estrella 
de  Sevilla,  by  Lope  do  Vega,  and  Del  Key  Abajo  Ninguno,  by 
FimBcaoo  do  Rofaa. 
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torious  knight  receives  the  prize  of  valor  from 
the  hand  of  her  whose  beauty  is  like  the  star-lit 
night :  these  are  the  Xarifas,  the  Celindas,  and 
Lindaraxas, — the  Andallas,  Ganzules,  and  Aben- 
zaydes  of  Moorish  song. 

Then  comes  the  sound  of  the  silver  clarion 
and  the  roll  of  the  Moorish  atabal,  down  from 
the  snowy  pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  across 
the  gardens  of  the  Vega.  Alhama  has  fallen : 
woe  is  me,  Alhama !  The  Christian  is  at  the 
gates  of  Granada ;  the  banner  of  the  cross  floats 
from  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra !  and  these, 
too,  are  themes  for  the  minstrel, — themes  sung 
ahkc  by  Moor  and  Spaniard. 

Among  the  Moorish  ballads  are  included,  not 
only  those  which  were  originally  composed  in 
Arabic,  but  all  w^hich  relate  to  the  manners, 
customs,  and  history  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  In 
most  of  them  the  influence  of  an  oriental  taste  is 
clearly  visible ;  their  spirit  is  more  refined  and 
^fFeniinate  than  that  of  the  historic  and  romantic 
ballads,  in  which  no  trace  of  such  an  influence 
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ia  perceptible*  The  spirit  of  the  Cid  is  stem, 
BAbeading,  steel-dad;  his  band  grasps  his 
aword  Tiaona ;  his  heel  wounds  the  flank  of  his 
ale^  BatHeca* 

La  mano  aprieta  &  Tizona, 
Y  el  talM  Sm  i  Babieea. 

But  the  spirit  of  Arbolan  the  Moor,  though 
resolute  in  camps,  is  efieminate  in  courts;  he 
is  a  diamond  among  cimiters,  yet  gracefiil  in  the 
dance; — 

Diamante  entre  los  alfiBingeg 
GnoMO  aa  baylar  lai  lambras. 

The  ancient  ballads  are  stamped  with  the  cha- 
racter of  their  heroes.  I  could  give  abundant 
illustrations  of  this,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

Among  the  most  spirited  of  the  Moorish  bal- 
lads are  those  which  are  interwoven  in  the 
History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Granada.  The 
following,  entitled  '^  A  very  moumfid  Ballad  on 
the  Siege  and  Conquest  of  Alhama,**  is  very 
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beautiful ;  and  such  was  the  ^ect  it  produced 
upon  the  Moors  that  it  was  forbidden,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  sing  it  within  the  walls  of  Granada. 
The  translation,  which  is  executed  with  great 
skill  and  fidelity,  is  from  die  pen  of  Lord 
Byron : — 

The  ^Moorish  king  rides  up  and  down. 
Through  Granada's  royal  town  i 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambia  on  he  goes. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

I>etters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama's  city  fell  ; 
In  the  fire  his  scroll  he  threw. 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse. 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhaml;»ra  spurring  in. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  ? 

When  the  Alhambra's  walls  he  gain'd, 
On  the  moment  h€  ord*in*d 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  souud 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 
Woe  is  me,  AlbanA  *. 
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And  when  the  hollow  diwam  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  aikr. 
That  the  Moort  of  town  and  plain 
Might  anawar  to  thoBMttinl  sftain, 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  f 

Then  the  Moon,  by  this  aware. 
That  bloody  Man  recall'd  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two. 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 
Woe  b  me,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before,— 
**  Wherefore  call  on  vm»  oh  king  1 
What  may  mean  this  gathering  V* 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

*'  Friends !  ye  have,  alas !  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastroas  blow  ; 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold, 
Hare  obtained  Alhama's  hold." 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  ( 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, — 
"  Good  king,  thon  art  jiiilly  senred ; 
Good  king,  this  thou  hast  deserved. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  ? 


*'  By  thee  were  dain,  in  evil  hottr. 
The  Abeaoeirage,  Ommdk'B  tewer ; 
And  atmngers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  chivalry. 
Woeiane,Atattaa! 
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"  AnJ  Ibi  ihis,  i>h  king  !  is  E«Qt 

Oil  iheo  3  dauble  chasu^meal ; 
TUee  and  thine,  ih;  crown  and  cealip, 
Ou«  last  wreck  alia  11  overwhelm. 
Wo«  is  ine,  Alhania ! 

"  He  who  holds  no  laxs  in  awe. 
He  mnsi  perish  by  the  law ; 
And  Granada  most  be  iran, 
Aiid  thj-seir  with  her  undone." 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama" 

tire  tlashed  fiom  oul  the  old  Moor's  eyes  ; 
I'he  inonaich'f  wrath  began  to  rise, 
lie  cause  he  anjuer'il,  anil  because 
lip  spate  cxcM<ling  well  of  taws. 
^Vue  is  me,  Alliama  ? 

"  I'lieie  ii  no  law  to  say  such  ihin^ 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings!" 
Thus,  iiioning  wiib  his  choler,  said 
1'ht-  Moorish  king,  and  doom'd  htm  dend. 
\\w  is  Tne,  Albania  i 


Sucli  are  the  ancient  ballads  of  Spain  i  po«nis 
wlticli,  like  tlie  Gothic  cathedrals  of  ilie  middle 
;((;cs,  have  uulHvetl  ihe  names  of  iheir  builders. 
They  are  the  handiwork  of  wmidering,  home- 
less minstrels,  who  for  their  daily  bread  thus 
"  built  the  lofty  rhyme  j"  and  whose    names. 
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like  their  dust  and  ashes,  have  long,  long  been 
wrapped  in  a  shroud.  **  These  poets/*  says  an 
anonjrmous  writer,  *'  have  left  behind  them  no 
trace  to  which  the  imagination  can  attach  itself; 
they  have  *  died  and  made  no  sign.*  We  pass 
from  the  infiincy  of  Spanish  poetry  to  the  age  of 
Charles,  through  a  long  vista  of  monuments 
without  inscriptions,  as  the  traveUer  approaches 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  modem  Rome  through 
the  lines  of  silent  and  unknown  tombs  that  bor- 
der the  Appian  Way.** 

Before  closing  this  essay,  I  mustaUude  to  the 
unfavourable  opinion  which  the  learned  Dr. 
Southey  has  expressed  concerning  the  merit  of 
these  old  Spanish  ballads.  In  his  prefiure  to  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid  he  says,  **  the  heroic  ballads 
of  the  Spaniards  have  been  overated  in  this  coun- 
try ;  they  are  infinitely  and  every  way  inferior 
to  our  own ;  there  are  some  spirited  ones  in  the 
Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada,  from  which  the  rest 
have  beei\  estimated ;  but  excepting  these,  I 
know  none  of  any  value  among  the  many  hun- 
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dreds  which  I  have  perused."  On  this  field  I  am 
willing  to  do  battle,  though  it  be  with  a  veteran 
knight  who  bears  enchanted  arms,  and  whose 
sword,  like  that  of  Martin  Antolinez,  "  illumines 
all  the  field."  That  the  old  Spanish  ballads  may 
have  been  overrated,  and  that  as  a  whole  they 
are  inferior  to  the  English,  I  concede  ;  and  many 
of  the  hundred  ballads  of  the  Cid  are  wanting  in 
interest,  and  that  many  of  those  of  the  Twelve 
Peers  of  France  are  languid,  and  drawn  out 
beyond  the  patience  of  the  most  patient  reader, 
I  concede  ;  I  willingly  confess,  also,  that  among 
them  all  I  have  found  none  that  can  rival  in 
graphic  power  the  short  but  wonderful  ballad  of 
Sir  Patrick  Spence,  wherein  the  mariner  sees 
**  the  new  moon  with  the  old  moon  in  her  arm,*' 
or  the  more  modern  one  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt, 
by  Michael  Drayton,  beginning, — 


Fair  stood  the  wind  for  Fnnce, 

As  we  our  sails  advance, 
Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 
Longer  will  tarry  ; 
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But  putting  to  th«  main, 
At  Cauz,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  all  his  martial  train 
Landed  King  Hariy. 

All  this  I  readily  concede;  but  that  the  old 
Spanish  ballads  are  infinitely  and  every  way  in- 
ferior to  the  English,  and  that  among  them  all 
there  are  none  of  any  valne,  save  a  few  which 
celebrate  the  civil  wars  of  Granada, — this  I  deny. 
I  think  the  March  of  Bemado  del  Carpio  is  equal 
to  Chevy  Chase;  and  that  the  ballad  of  the 
Conde  Alarcos,  in  simplicity  and  pathos,  has  no 
peer  in  all  English  balladry — ^it  is  superior  to 
Edem  o'Gordon.  In  proof  of  this  opinion,  I 
confidently  appeal  to  the  ballads  themselves, — 
nay,  even  to  the  short  specimens  that  have  been 
given  in  this  essay. 

But  a  truce  to  criticism.  Already,  methinks,  I 
hear  the  voice  of  a  drowsy  and  prosaic  herald  pro- 
claiming, in  the  language  of  Don  Quixote  to  the 
puppet-player,  "  Make  an  end.  Master  Peter ; 
for  it  grows  toward  supper  time,  and  I  have  some 
symptoms  of  hunger  upon  me.*' 
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When  the  lawyer  is  iwallowed  up  with  business,  and  the 
staiMman  k  preventing  or  contriving  plots,  then  we  sit  on  cow* 
slip  banks,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  possess  ourselves  in  as  much 
quietness  as  these  silent  silver  streams  we  now  see  glide  so 
quietly  by  us. 

IzAAK  Walton. 


In  that  delicious  season  when  the  coy  and 
capricious  maidenhood  of  spring  is  swelling  into 
the  wai^mer,  riper,  and  more  voluptuous  woman- 
hood of  summer,  I  left  Madrid  for  the  village  of 
£1  Pardillo.  I  had  already  seen  enough  of  the 
villages  of  the  north  of  Spain  to  know  that  for 
the  most  part  they  have  few  charms  to  entice  one 
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from  the  city ;  but  I  was  curious  to  see  the  pea- 
santry of  the  land  in  their  native  homes> — to  see 
how  far  the  shepherds  of  Castile  resemble  those 
who  sigh  and  sing  in  the  pastoral  romance  of 
Montemayor  and  Gaspar  Gil  Polo. 

I  love  the  city  and  its  busy  hum  ;  I  love  that 
glad  excitement  of  the  crowd,  which  makes  the 
pulse  beat  quick, — the  freedom  for  restraint, — 
the  absence  of  those  curious  eyes  and  idle  tongues 
which  persecute  you  in  villages  and  provincial 
towns.  I  love  the  country,  too,  in  its  season;  and 
there  is  no  scene  over  which  my  eye  roves  with 
more  delight  than  the  face  of  a  summer  landscape 
dimpled  with  soft  sunny  hollows,  and  smiling  in 
all  the  freshness  and  luxuriance  of  June.  There 
is  no  book  in  which  I  read  sweeter  lessons  of 
virtue,  or  find  the  beauty  of  a  quiet  hfe  more 
legibly  recorded.  My  heart  drinks  in  the  tran- 
quility of  tlie  scene  ;  and  I  never  hear  the  sweet 
warble  of  a  bird  from  its  native  wood  without  a 
silent  wish  that  such  a  cheerful  voice  and  peace- 
ful shade  were  mine.     There  is  a  beautiful  moral 
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feeling  connected  with  every  thing  in  rural  life, 
which  is  not  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
City :  the  voice  of  the  brook  and  the  language 
of  the  winds  and  woods  are  no  poetic  fiction. 
What  an  impressive  lesson  is  there  in  the 
opening  bud  of  spring!  What  an  eloquent 
homily  in  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaf!  How 
well  does  the  song  of  the  passing  bird  represent 
the  glad  but  transitory  days  of  youth !  and  in 
the  hollow  tree  and  hooting  owl  what  a  melan- 
choly image  of  the  decay  and  imbecility  of  old 
age !  In  the  beautiful  language  of  an  English 
poet,— 

Ymir  ToiceleaKps,  O  flowers,  ftre  liTuig  preachers. 
Each  cup  a  polpit,— erery  leaf  a  hook. 
Supplying  to  mj  fancy  numerous  teachers, 
From  loneliest  nook. 

*Ke«th  cloist*:ed  houghs  each  flonl  hell  that  iwiogeCht 
And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air. 
Makes  Sahbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A  call  to  pmyer ; 

Not  to  the  domes  ivliere  crumbling  arch  and  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand, 
But  to  that  fene  most  catholic  and  solemn 
Wnca  Ooa  hath  pnMBed  j 
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I'o  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 
Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply, 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves, — its  organ  thunder. 
Its  dome  the  sky. 

There,  amid  solitude  and  shade,  I  wander 
Through  the  green  isles,  and,  stretched  upon  the  sod. 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God. 

But  the  traveller  who  journeys  through  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain  will  look  in  vain 
for  the  charms  of  rural  scenery  in  the  villages 
he  passes.  Instead  of  trim  cottages,  and  gar- 
dens, and  the  grateful  shade  of  trees,  he  will 
see  a  cluster  of  stone  hovels  roofed  with  red 
tiles  and  basking  in  the  hot  sun,  without  a 
single  tree  to  lend  him  shade  or  shelter;  and 
instead  of  green  meadows  and  woodlands  vocal 
with  the  song  of  birds,  he  will  find  bleak  and 
rugged  mountains  and  vast  extended  plains 
that  stretch  away  beyond  his  ken. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  however,  to  find, 
not  many  leagues  from  the  metropolis,  a  vil- 
lage which  could  boast  the  shadow  of  a  few 
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trees.  El  PardiUo  is  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Guardarama  Mountdns,  just  where 
the  last  broken  spurs  of  the  sierra  stretch  for- 
ward into  the  vast  table-land  of  New  Castile. 
The  village  itself,  like  most  other  Castilian 
villages,  is  only  a  cluster  of  weather-stained 
and  dilapidated  houses,  huddled  together  with- 
out beauty  or  regularity;  but  the  scenery 
around  it  is  picturesque, — ^a  mingling  <^  hiU 
and  dale,  sprinkled  with  patches  of  cultivated 
land  and  clumps  of  forest  trees;  and  in  the 
back  ground  the  blue  vapoury  oudine  of  tlie 
Guardarama  Mountains  melting  into  the  sky. 
In  this  quiet  place  I  sojourned  for  a  season, 
accompanied  by  the  publican  Don  Valentin  and 
his  &ir  daughter  Florencia.  We  took  up  our 
abode  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant  named  Lucas, 
an  honest  tiller  of  the  soil,  simple  and  good- 
natured;  or,  in  the  more  emphatic  language 
of  Don  Val^itin,  ma  ktmbr^  mug  infiUz,  y  tin 
makcia  ninguna.  Not  so  his  wift  Martina ; 
she  was  a  Tarlaiv  aad  ao  mettkaome  withid. 
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that  poor  Lucas  skulked  doggedly  about  his 
own  preuiises,  with  his  head  down,  and  his 
tail  between  his  legs. 

In   this   little   village   my  occupations   were 
tew  and  simple.     My  morning's  walk  was  to 
the  Cross  of  Espalmado,  a  large  wooden  cru- 
cifix in  the   fields ;  the   day  was  passed  with 
books,  or  with  any  idle  companion  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  catch  by  the  button  and  bribe  with 
a  cigar  into  a  long   story,    or   a   little   village 
gossip;     and  I    whiled    away   the   evening   in 
peeping   round  among  the  cottagers,  studying 
the  beautiful  landscape  that  spread  before  nie, 
and  watching    the   occasional    gathering   of    a 
storm  about  the  blue  peaks  of  the  Guardarama 
Mountains.     My  favourite  haunt  was  a  secluded 
spot  in  a  little  woodland  valley,  through  which 
a  crystal  brook  ran  brawling  along  its  pebblj 
channel :   there,  stretched  in  the  shadow  of  a 
tree,  I  often  passed  the  hours  of  noontide  heat, 
now  reading  the  magic  numbers  of  Garcilaso, 
and  anon  listening  to  the  song  of  the  nightin^ 
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gale  overhead ;  or  watching  the  toil  of  a  patient 
ant  as  he  rolled  his  stone,  like  Sisyphus,  up-hill, 
or  the  flight  of  a  bee  darting  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  '^  hiding  his  murmurs  in  the  rose.** 

Blame  me  not,  thou  studious  moralist, — 
blame  me  not  unheard  for  this  idle  dreaming; 
such  moments  are  not  wholly  thrown  away. 
In  the  language  of  Goethe,  "  I  lie  down  in 
the  grass  near  a  falling  brook,  and  close  to  the 
earth  a  thousand  varieties  of  grasses  become 
perceptible.  When  I  listen  to  the  hum  of  the 
little  world  between  the  stubble,  and  see  the 
countless  indescribable  forms  of  insects,  I  feel 
the  presence  of  the  Almighty  who  has  created 
us, —  the  breath  of  the  All-benevolent  who 
supports  us  in  perpetual  enjoyment." 

The  village  church,  too,  was  a  spot  around 
which  I  occasionally  lingered  of  an  evening 
when  in  pensive  or  melancholy  mood:  and 
here,  gentle  reader,  thy  imagination  will  straight- 
way conjure  up  a  scene  of  ideal  beauty, — ^a  viU 
lage  church  with  decent  white-washed  walls, 
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and  modest  spire  just  peeping  forth  from  a  clump 
of  trees ! — no  ;  I  will  not  deceive  thee :  the 
church  of  El  Pardillo  resembles  not  this  picture 
of  thy  well-tutored  fancy  ;  it  is  a  gloomy  little 
edifice,  standing  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  built  of  dark  and  unhewn  stone,  with 
a  spire  like  a  sugar-loaf.  There  is  no  grass- 
plot  in  front,  but  a  little  esplanade  beaten 
hard  by  the  footsteps  of  the  church-going  pea- 
santry. The  tombstone  of  one  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  village  serves  as  a  door-step,  and  a  single 
solitary  tree  throws  its  friendly  shade  upon  the 
portals  of  tlie  little  sanctuary. 

One  evening,  as  I  loitered  around  this  spot, 
the  sound  of  an  organ  and  the  chant  of  youth- 
ful voices  from  within  struck  my  ear ;  the 
church-door  was  ajar,  and  I  entered.  There 
stood  the  priest  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
children,  who  were  chanting  a  hymn  to  the 
\Mrgin : — 

Ave,  Regina  coelorum, 
Ave.  Doroina  angelorum. 
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There  is  something  exceedingly  thrilling  in  the 
voices  of  children  singing :  though  their  music 
be  unskilful,  yet  it  finds  its  way  to  the  heart 
with  wonderful  celerity.    Voices  of  cherubs  are 
they,  for  they  breathe  of  Paradise ;  clear  liquid 
tones  that  flow  from  pure  lips  and  innocent 
hearts  like  the  sweetest  notes  of  a  flute,  or  the 
falling  of  water  irom  a  fountain !    When  the 
chant  was  finished,  the  priest  opened  a  little 
book  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  began, 
with  a  voice  as  solemn  as  a  funeral  bell,   to 
question  this  class  of  roguish  little  catechumens, 
whom  he  was  initiating  into  the   mysterious 
doctrines  of  the  mother  church.    Some  of  the 
questions  and  answers  were  so  curious  that  I 
cannot  refirain  fi'om  repeating  them  here ;  and 
should  any  one  doubt  their   authenticity,  he 
will  find  them  in  the  Spanish  catechisms. 

"  In  what  consists  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity?" 

''  In  one  God,  who  is  three  persons ;  and  three 
persons,  who  are  but  one  Ood." 
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"  But  tell  me, — three  human  persons,  are  they 
not  three  men  ?" 
"•  Yes,  father." 
''  Tlien  why  are  not  three  divine  persons  three 

(rods  ?" 

'*  Because  three  human  persons  have  three 
human  natures;  but  the  three  divine  persons 
have  only  one  divine  nature." 

*'  Can  you  exphiin  this  by  an  example?" 

"  Yes,  father:  as  a  tree  which  has  three 
branches,  is  still  but  one  tree,  since  all  tlie  three 
brandies  spnn<T  from  one  trunk,  so  the  three 
divine  persons  are  but  one  God,  because  they 
all  have  tlie  same  divine  nature." 

*'  Where  were  tliese  three  divine  persons  before 
the  lieavens  and  the  earth  were  created  ?" 

*'  In  themselves." 

'*  Which  of  tliem  was  made  man!" 

-  The  Son." 

'•  And  after  the  Son  was  made  man,  was  he 
still  Godr 

*'  Yes,  lather  ;    for  in  becomintj  man  he  did 
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not  cease  to  be  God,  any  more  than  a  man  when 
he  becomes  a  monk  ceases  to  be  a  man." 
"  How  was  the  Son  of  God  made  flesh?" 
"  He  was  bom    of  the   most   holy  Virgin 
Mary." 

"  And  can  we  still  call  her  a  Virgin?" 
"  Yes,  father :  for  as  a  ray  of  the  sun  may 
pass  through  a  pane  of  glass^  and  the  glass  re- 
main unbroken,  so  the  Virgin  Mary,  after  the 
birth  of  her  son,  was  a  pure  and  holy  virgin  as 
before.*" 

"  Who  died  to  save  and  redeem  us  ?" 

''  The  Son  of  God :  as  man,  and  not  as  God." 


*  This  illustration  was  also  made  use  of  during  the  dark 
ages.  Pierre  de  Corbiac,  a  troubadour  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
thus  introduces  it  in  a  poem,  entitled  Prayer  to  the  Virgin  : — 

Domna,  verges  pur'  e  fina 
Ans  que  foa  V  ennfantamens, 
Kt  apres  tot  eissamens, 
De  vos  trais  sa  earn  humana 
Jhesu  Christ  nostre  salvaire  ; 
Si  com  ses  trencamens  faire 
Intral  bel  rais  quan  solelha 
Per  la  fenettra  veirina. 
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"  How  could  he  suffer  and  die  as  man  only, 
l)cing  both  God  and  man,  and  yet  but  one 
person  ?" 

"  As  in  a  heated  bar  of  iron  ujx)n  which  water 
is  tluown,  the  heat  only  is  affected  and  not  the 
iron,  so  the  Son  of  God  suffered  in  his  human 
nature  and  not  in  his  divine." 

*'  And  when  the  spirit  was  separated  from  his 
most  precious  body,  whither  did  the  spirit  go  ?'' 

'*'  To  limbo,  to  glorify  the  souls  of  the  holy 
fiithers." 

''  And  the  body  V 

'''  \\  was  carried  to  the  grave/' 

*'  Did  the  divinity  remain  united  with  the- 
spirit  or  with  the  body?'* 

'*  With  both.  As  a  soldier  when  he  unsheaths 
his  sword  remains  united  both  with  the  sword 
and  the  sheath,  though  they  are  separated  from 
each  other,  so  did  the  divinity  remain  united 
both  with  the  Spirit  and  body  of  Christ,  though 
the  spirit  was  separated  and  removed  from  the 
body." 
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I  did  not  quarrel  with  the  priest  for  having 
been  born  and  educated  in  a  different  faith  from 
mine ;  but  as  I  left  the  church  and  sauntered 
slowly  homeward,  I  could  not  help  asking  my- 
self, in  a  whisper,  Why  perplex  the  spirit  of  a 
child  with  these  metaphysical  subtleties,  these 
dark,  mysterious  speculations,  which  man  in  all 
his  pride  of  intellect  cannot  fathom  or  explain  ? 

I  must  not  forget,  in  this  place,  to  make  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  little  great  men  of  EI 
Pardillo.  And  first  in  order  comes  the  priest, 
the  bell-wether  of  the  flock :  he  was  a  short, 
portly  man,  serious  in  manner  and  of  grave  and 
reverend  presence ;  and  though  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  dash  of  the  jolly-fat  friar  about  him ; 
and  on  hearing  a  good  joke  or  a  sly  inuendo,  a 
smile  would  gleam  in  his  eye,  and  play  over  his 
round  &ce  like  the  light  of  a  glow-worm.  His 
housekeeper  was  a  brisk,  smiling  little  woman, 
on  the  shady  side  of  thirty,  and  a  cousin  of  his  to 
boot  Whenever  she  was  mentioned,  Don  Va- 
lentin looked  wise,  as  if  this  cousinship  were 
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apocryphal;  but  he  said  nothing, — not  he  :  what 
right  had  he  to  be  peeping  into  other  people's 
business,  when  he  had  only  one  eye  to  look  after 
his  own  withal?  Next  in  rank  to  the  dominie 
was  the  alcalde,  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum  ; 
a  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  personage, 
with  a  long  beak  of  a  nose,  and  a  pouch  under 
his  chin,  like  a  pelican  ;  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  great  in  authority ;  and  his  import- 
ance was  vastly  increased  in  the  village  by  a  pair 
of  double-barrelled  spectacles,  so  contrived  that 
when  bent  over  his  desk,  and  deeply  buried  in 
his  nuisty  jKipers,  he  could  look  up  and  see  what 
was  going  on  around  liim  without  moving  his 
head,  whereby  he  got  the  reputation  of  seeing 
twice  as  nuich  as  other  people.  There  was  the 
village  surgeon,  too,  a  tall  man  with  a  varnished 
hat  and  a  starved  dog ;  he  had  studied  at  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  and  was  pompous  and 
pedantic,  ever  and  anon  quoting  some  thread- 
bare maxim  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  and 
embellishing  it  with  a  commentary  of  his  own  : 
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then  there  was  the  gray-headed  sacristan^  who 
rang  the  chorch-bell,  played  on  the  organ,  and 
was  learned  in  tombstone  lore;  a  politician, 
who  talked  me  to  death  about  taxes,  liberty,  and 
the  days  of  the  constitution ;  and  a  notary  pub* 
tic,  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family,  who  would 
make  a  paper  cigar  last  half  an  hour,  and  who 
kept  up  his  respectability  in  the  village  by  keep- 
ing a  horse. 

Beneath  the  protecting  shade  of  these  great 
men  full  many  an  inhabitant  of  EI  Pardillo  was 
bom  and  buried.  The  village  continued  to 
flourish,  a  quiet,  happy  place,  though  all  im- 
known  to  fame.  The  inhabitants  were  orderly 
and  industrious,  went  regularly  to  mass  and  con- 
fisssion,  kept  every  saint*s  day  in  the  calendar, 
and  devoutly  hung  Judas  once  a  year — ^in  effigy  : 
on  Sundays  and  all  other  holydays,  when  mass 
was  over,  the  time  was  devoted  to  sports  and 
recreation ;  and  the  day  passed  off  in  social 
▼laitiDg  and  athletic  exercises,  such  as  running, 
leaping,  wresUing,  pitching,  quoits,  and  heaving 
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the  bar.  When  evening  came,  the  merry  sound 
of  the  guitar  summoned  to  the  dance  ;  then 
every  nook  and  alley  poured  forth  its  youthfiil 
company, — light  of  heart  and  heel,  and  decked 
out  in  all  the  holyday  finery  of  flowers,  and 
ribands,  and  crimson  sashes.  A  group  gathered 
before  the  cottnge-door  ;  the  signal  was  given, 
and  away  whirled  the  meny  dancers  to  the  wild 
music  of  voice  and  guitar,  and  the  measured 
beat  of  Castanet  and  tambourine. 

I  love  these  rural  dances, — from  my  heart  I 
love  them.  This  world  at  best  is  so  full  of  care 
and  sorrow,— the  life  of  a  poor  man  is  so  stained 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow, — there  is  so  much 
toil,  and  struggling,  and  anguish,  and  disap- 
pointment here  below,  that  I  gaze  with  delight 
on  a  scene  where  all  these  are  laid  aside  and 
forgotten,  and  the  heart  of  the  toil-worn  peasant 
seems  to  throw  off  its  load,  and  to  leap  to  the 
sound  of  music — so  merrily 

*  beneath  soft  eve's  consenting  star, 


Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  Castanet.' 
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Not  many  miles  from  the  village  of  £1  Pardillo 
stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Villa  Franca,  an  an- 
cient stronghold  of  the  Moors  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill 
of  easy  ascent  upon  one  side,  but  precipitous  and 
inaccessible  on  the  other.  The  front  presents  a 
large  square  tower,  constituting  the  main  part  of 
the  castle ;  on  one  side  of  which  an  arched 
gateway  leads  to  a  spacious  court-yard  within, 
surrounded  by  battlements.  The  corner  towers 
are  circular,  with  beetling  turrets  ;  and  here  and 
there,  apart  from  the  main  body  of  the  castle, 
stand  several  circular  basements,  whose  towers 
have  fallen  and  mouldered  into  dust  From 
the  balcony  in  the  square  tower,  the  eye  em- 
braces the  level  landscape  for  leagues  and 
leagues  around ;  and  beneath,  in  the  depth  oi 
the  valley,  lies  a  beautiful  grove,  alive  with  the 
song  of  the  nightingale.  The  whole  castle  is 
in  ruin,  and  occupied  only  as  a  hunting-lodge, 
being  inhabited  by  a  solitary  tenant,  who  has 
charge  of  the  adjacent  domain. 
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One  holyday,  when  mass  was  said  and  die 
whole  viUage  was  let  loose  to  play,  we  made 
a  pilgrimafTe  to  the  ruins  of  this  old  Moorish 
alca/ar.  Our  cavalcade  was  as  motley  as  that 
of  old,— tlie  pilgrims  **  that  toward  Canterbury 
wolden  ride ;"  for  we  had  the  priest,  and  the 
doctor  of  physic,  and  the  man  of  laws,  and  a 
wife  of  Bath,  and  many  more  whom  I  mu>t 
leave  unsuiii;.  Merrilv  flew^  the  hours  and  fast  : 
and  siKinfr  after  dir.ner  in  the  gloomy  hall  of 
that  old  castle,  many  a  tale  was  told,  and  many 
a  legend  and  tradition  of  the  past  conjured  up 
to  satisi'y  the  curiosity  of  the  present. 

Most  of  tliese  tales  were  iibout  the  Moors 
who  built  the  castle,  and  the  treasures  thev  had 
buried  beneath  it.  Then  the  priest  told  the 
story  of  a  lawyer  who  sold  himself  to  the  devil 
for  a  pot  of  money,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Holy 
Inquisition  therefor.  In  his  confession  he  told 
how  he  had  learned  from  a  Jew  the  secret  of 
raising  the  devil ;  how  he  went  to  the  castle 
at  midnight  with  a  book  which  the  Jew.  gave 
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him,  and  to  make  the  charm  sure,  carried 
with  him  a  loadstone,  six  nails  from  the  coffin 
of  a  child  of  three  years,  six  tapers  of  rosewax, 
made  by  a  child  of  four  years,  the  skin  and 
blood  of  a  young  kid,  an  iron  fork,  iirith  which 
the  kid  had  been  killed,  a  few  hazel-rods,  a 
flask  of  high-proof  brandy,  and  some  lignum- 
vitse  charcoal  to  make  a  fire.  When  he  read  in 
the  book,  the  devil  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
a  man  dressed  in  flesh-coloured  clothes,  with 
long  nails  and  large  fiery  eyes,  and  he  signed 
an  agreement  with  him,  written  in  blood,  pro- 
mising never  to  go  to  mass,  and  to  give  him  his 
soul  at  the  end  of  eight  years  ;  in  return  for 
this  he  was  to  have  a  million  of  dollars  in  good 
money,  which  the  devil  was  to  bring  to  him 
the  next  night ;  but  when  the  next  night  came, 
and  the  lawyer  had  conjured  firom  his  book, 
instead  of  the  devil  there  appeared — ^wbo  do 
you  think  ? — the  alcalde  with  half  the  village  at 
his  heels,  and  the  poor  lawyer  was  handed  over 
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to  the  Inquisition,  and  burnt  for  dealing  in  the 
black  art. 

I  intended  to  repeat  here  some  of  the  many 
tales  that  were  told  ;  but,  upon  reflection,  they 
seem  too  frivolous,  and  must  therefore  give 
place  to  a  more  serious  theme. 
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Heaven's  dove,  when  highest  he  flies. 
Flies  with  thy  heavenly  wings. 

Crash  AW. 


There  is  hardly  a  chapter  in  the  literary 
history  more  strongly  marked  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  national  character  than  that  which 
contains  the  moral  and  devotional  poetry  of 
Spain.  It  would  naturally  be  expected^  that 
in  this  department  of  literature  all  the  fervency 
and  depth  of  national  feeling  would  be  exhi- 
bited. But  stilly  as  the  spirit  of  morality  and 
devotion  is  the  same,  wherever  it  exists, — ^as  the 
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entluisiasin  of  virtue  and  religion  is  every  where 
essentially  the  same  feeling,  though  modified  in 
its    degree    and   in    its    action   by  a  variety  of 
physical   causes   and  local  circumstances, — and 
as   the  subject    of  the  didactic   verse   and  the 
spiritual  canticle  cannot  be  materially  changed 
by  the  change  of  nation  and  climate,  it  might 
at  the  iirst  glance  scein  quite  as  natural  to  ex- 
pect  that    the    moral    and    devotional    poety  of 
Christian  countries  would  never  be  very  strongly- 
marked    with    national    peculiarities:    in    other 
words,  we  should  expect  it  to  correspond  to  the 
warmth  or  coldness  of  national  feeling,  for  it  is 
the  external  and  visible  expression  of  this  feel- 
ing ;  but  not  to  the  distictions  of  national  cha- 
racter, because  its  nature  and  object  being  every 
where  the  same,  these  distinctions  become  swal- 
lowed up  in  one  universal  Christian  character. 

In  moral  poetry  this  is  doubtless  true.  The 
great  principles  of  Christian  morality  being  eter- 
nal and  invariable,  the  verse  which  embodies 
and  represents  them  must,  from  this  very  cir- 
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cumstance,  be  the  same  in  its  spirit  through  all 
Christian  lands.  The  same^  however,  is  not 
necessarily  true  of  devotional  or  religious  poetry. 
There,  the  language  of  poetry  is  something  more 
than  the  visible  image  of  a  devotional  spirit.  It 
is  also  an  expression  of  religious  faith ;  shadow- 
ing forth,  with  greater  or  less  distinctness,  its 
various  creeds  and  doctrines.  As  these  are  dif* 
ferent  in  different  nations,  the  spirit  that  breathes 
in  religious  song,  and  the  letter  that  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  doctrine  of  faith,  will  not  be  univer* 
sally  the  same.  Thus  Catholic  nations  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  language  in  wUch 
nations  of  the  Protestant  faith  do  not  unite ;  and 
among  Protestants  themselves,  the  difference  of 
interpretations,  and  the  consequent  belief  or 
disbelief  of  certain  doctrines,  give  a  various 
spirit  and  expression  to  religious  poetry.  And 
yet,  in  all,  the  devotional  feeling — the  heaven- 
ward volition  is  the  same. 

So  fiir,  then,  as  peculiarities  of  religious  fidtb 
exercise  an  influence  upon  inleUectual  habits. 
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and  thus  become  a  part  of  national  character, 
just  80  far  will  the  devotional  or  religious  poetry 
of  a  country  exhibit  the  cliaracteristic  peculiari- 
ties, resulting  from  this  influence  of  faith,  and 
its  assimilation  with  the  national  mind.  Now 
Spain  is  by  pre-eminence  the  Catholic  land  of 
Christendom.  Most  of  her  historic  recollections 
are  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the 
triumphs  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  many  of 
her  warriors — of  her  best  and  bravest — were 
martyrs  in  the  holy  cause,  perishing  in  that 
war  of  cenluries,  which  was  carried  on  within 
her  own  territories  between  the  crescent  of  Ma- 
homet  and  the  cross  of  Christ.  Indeed,  the 
whole  tissue  of  her  history  is  interwoven  with 
miraculous  tradition.  The  intervention  of  her 
patron  saint  has  saved  her  honour  in  more  than 
one  dangerous  pass ;  and  the  war-shout  of  "  San- 
tiago, y  cierra  Espana!'*  has  worked  like  a 
charm  upon  the  wavering  spirit  of  the  soldier. 
A  reliance  on  the  guardian  ministry  of  the  saints 
pervades  the  whole  people,  and  devotional  offer- 
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ings  for  signal  preservation  in  times  of  danger 
and  distress  cover  the  consecrated  walls  of 
churches.  An  enthusiasm  of  religious  feelings 
and  of  external  ritual  observances^  prevails 
throughout  the  land.  But  more  particularly  is 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  honoured  and  adored. 
Ave  Maria  is  the  salutation  of  peace  at  the 
friendly  threshold,  and  the  God-speed  to  the 
wayfarer.  It  is  the  evening  orison  when  the 
toils  of  day  are  done ;  and  at  midnight  it  echoes 
along  the  solitary  street  in  the  voice  of  the 
watchman's  cry. 

These  and  similar  peculiarities  of  religious 
fiiith  are  breathing  and  moving  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  devotional  poetry  of  Spain.  It 
is  not  only  instinct  with  religious  feeling,  but 
incorporated  with  *'  the  substance  of  things  not 
seen."  Not  only  are  the  poet's  lips  touched  with 
a  coal  from  the  altar,  but  his  spirit  is  folded  in 
the  cloud  of  incense  that  rises  before  the  shrines 
of  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  saints  and  martyrs.     His  soul  is  not 
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wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  sublime  attributes  of  tlie  Eternal  Mind;  but 
with  its  lamp  trimmed  and  burning,  it  goeth  out 
to  meet  the  bridegroom,  as  if  he  were  coming  in 
a  bodily  presence. 

The  history  of  the  devotional  poetiy  of  Spain 
commences  with  the  Icirendarv  lore  of  Maestro 
(lonzalvo  de  Berceo,  a  secular  priest,  whose  life 
was  passed  in  the  cK^isters  of  a  Bi^Miedictine  con- 
vent, and   amid   the  shadows  (>f  ilie   thirteenth 
ccntiirv.     TIk^  name  o{  Berceo  stands  foremost 
on  the  cataloiiiie  ot'  Spanish  p.H  is,  f.>r  tlie  author 
o\^  the  Poem  o(  ilio  Cid  is  imknowa.      The  old 
patriarch  of  Spanish  poetry  has  left  a  monument 
<>f  his  e\i<:cnce  in  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand 
alexandrines.  celehra:iiig  the  lives  .md  miracles- 
oi'  <.\\ni<,    and   the   \  irj'n,   a<   l:o    faiiiid     tKeni 
written  in  the  Latin  cl.ronicles  and  diistv  locend> 
of  his  monaster}.      \:\  e:i:b  \1\  :n_r  :!:e>e  in  i-^iiie 

verse  in  '^  -:  n  r:\:::  ..\  or  tlie  eli  Sivmisli  rvv- 

»■>•■,  1  » 

ni  irii't"   'i">''>  '■"»^    '.''«'-'       ""'■»»'>  T  '^  ''"t""  .'  -v'-"^ •>!  -V*-.  -^^  ^  -v-^> 

c*  -•-•■*k-»^  ^'  «.»  _C   « 

Vt.w  G^?\\:Ji]\'o  sti'.ns    to   ^..;^c   passed    1--^     l;-'_ 
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His  writings  are  just  such  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  pen  of  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. They  are  more  ghostly  than  poetical; 
and  throughout,  unction  holds  the  place  of  in- 
spiration. Accordingly,  they  illustrate  very  fully 
the  preceding  remarks ;  and  the  more  so,  inas- 
much as  they  are  written  with  the  most  ample 
and  childish  credulity,  and  the  utmost  single- 
ness of  faith  touching  the  events  and  miracles 
described. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  one  of 
Berceo*s  poems,  entitled  "  Vida  de  San  Millan.** 
it  is  a  description  of  the  miraculous  appearance 
of  Santiago  and  San  Millan,  mounted  on  snow- 
white  steeds,  and  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tendom, at  the  battle  of  Simancas  in  the  Campo 
de  Taro, 


And  wheo  the  kiogi  were  in  the  field, — their  iqiiadrons  in  am/. 
With  lance  in  rei>t  they  onward  pressed  to  mingle  in  the  fray  -, 
But  soon  upon  the  Christians  fell  a  terror  of  their  foes, — 
These  were  a  oumeroua  army, — a  liula  handful  those. 


y^ 
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And  while  the  Christian  people  stood  in  this  uncertainty, 
t'pwaicLs  towiirds  heaven  they  turned  their  eyes,  and  fixed  their 

tl) oughts  on  hi;rh  ; 
And  there  two  ])ersons  they  beheld,  all  beautiful  and  bright, 
Even  than  the  pure  new-fallen  snow  their  garments  were  more 

\\hile. 

riiev  rode  upon  two  iiorso<i  more  white  than  crvstal  sheen, 
And  arms  ihey  bore  su(  h  as  before  no  mortal  man  had  seen  ; 
The  one  he  held  a  crosier, — a  pontiflTs  mitre  wore  ; 
The  other  held  a  ciurillx,  — -ucli  man  ne'er  paw  before. 

Their  faces  were  an'^^rlical,  celestial  fcirius  Ind  tiiey, — 

And  do\\ award  thr<)u:;li  the  lirlds  cf  air  they  u:'_cd  their  rapid 

way. 
They  looked  upon  the  ]Moori<h  lio-t  with  f.c  rre  awd  Jn:;.y  loo's. 

\icl  ill  thi'ir  hands  \sith  din-  ])r);tLn^  their  nake.!  -abrcs  >Ijook. 

The  Christi.in  lio^t,  bclutl'iinp  thi-^,  '^tiniyhway  take  heart  atja'.u  ; 
rhey  fall  upon  their  bondc<l  knc-^s,  all  resting  on  the  plain. 
And  each  one  witli  his  clenf^hed  list  to  smite  his  breast  begins. 
And  proiiii-c^  to  (iod  on  hii;h  he  \\ill  foi-ak    his  ^iris. 

And  when  the  heavenly  kiiiirht>;  drew  near  unto  tlie  battle  ground. 
They  daslie<l  amoni;  tlie  Moor^  antl  <k:alt  uperiin^'  blows  around  ; 
Such  deadly  havoc  tiicre  tlioy  marlc  the  for^mo.  t  ranks  alon^^ 
A  panic  terroi'  >pr(ad  unto  the  hindmost  of  the  thiong. 

J'oirether  \>ith  those  two  f!:ood  kniLrht-,  the  champions  of  the  sky, 
Ihe  Christians  rallied  and  betjan  to  smite  full  sore  and  high  ; 
I'he  Moor';  rai-ed  up  tlieir  voices  and  by  the  Koran  swore, 
Ihat  i:i  their  lives  such  deadly  frav  tliev  ne'er  had  seen  before. 
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Down  went  the  miabelieven, — fast  ffped  the  bloody  iight,— 
Some  ghastly  and  dinnembered  lay,  and  tome  half  dead  with 

Aight: 
Full  aoiely  tbey  repented  that  to  the  6eld  they  came, 
For  they  saw  that  from  the  battle  they  should  retreat  with 

shame. 

Another  thing  befell  them, — ^they  dreamed  not  of  such  woes, — 
The  Tory  arrows  that  the  Moors  shot  from  their  twanging  bows 
Turned  back  against  them  in  their  flight  and  wounded  them  full 

sore. 
And  every  blow  they  dealt  the  foe  was  paid  in  drops  of  gore. 

Now  he  that  bore  the  crosier,  and  the  papal  crown  had  on, 
Was  the  glorified  Apostle,  the  brother  of  Saint  John ; 
And  he  that  held  the  crucifix,  and  wore  the  monkish  hood, 
Was  the  holy  San  Millan  of  Cogolla*s  neighbourhood. 


Berceo's  longest  poem  is  entitled  *'  Miraclos 
de  Nuestra  Senora/*  Miracles  of  Our  Lady.  It 
consists  of  nearly  four  thousand  lines,  and  con- 
tains the  description  of  twenty-five  miracles.  It 
is  a  complete  homily  on  the  homage  and  de- 
votion due  to  the  glorious  Virgin,  Madre  de  Jhu 
Xto,  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  it  is  written  in 
a  low  and  vulgar  style,  strikingly  at  variance 
with  the  elevated  character  of  the  subject.  Thus, 
in  the  twentieth  miracle  we  have  the  account  of 

VOL.  II.  F 
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a  monk  who  became  intoxicated  in  a  wine-cellar. 
Having  lain  on  tlie  floor  till  the  vesper-bell 
aroused  him,  he  staggers  off  towards  (he  church 
in  most  melancholy  plight.  The  Evil  One  be- 
gets him  on  the  way,  assuming  the  various 
-iliapcs  of  a  bull,  a  dog,  and  a  lion ;  but  from  all 
these  perils  he  is  miraculously  saved  by  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  Virgin,  who,  finding 
him  still  too  much  intoxicated  to  make  his  way 
to  bed,  kindly  takes  him  by  the  hand,  leads  him 
to  liis  pallet,  covers  him  with  a  blanket  and 
a  coiintorpane,  smooths  his  pillow,  and,  after 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  him,  tells  him 
to  rest  quietly,  for  sleep  will  do  him  good. 

To  a  certain  class  of  minds,  there  may  be 
sometliing  interesting  and  even  affecting  in  de- 
<(Mnptions  which  represent  the  spirit  of  a  de- 
parted saint  as  thus  assuming  a  corporeal  shape, 
in  order  to  assist  and  console  human  nature 
t'\  en  in  iis  baser  infirmities ;  but  it  ought  also 
to  he  considered,  how  much  such  descriptions 
tend  to  strip  religion  of  its  peculiar  sanctity,  to 
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bring  it  down  from  its  heavenly  abode,  not 
merely  to  dwell  among  men,  but,  like  an  im- 
prisoned culprit,  to  be  chained  to  the  derelict  of 
principle,  manacled  with   the  base  desire  and 
earthly  passion,  and  forced  to  do  the  menial 
offices  of  a  slave.     In  descriptions  of  this  kind, 
as  in  the  representations  of  our  Saviour,  and  of 
sainted  spirits  in  a  human  shape  execution  must 
of  necessity  fall  far  short  of  the  conception.  The 
handiwork  cannot  equal  the  glorious  archetype 
which  is  visible  only  to  the  mental  eye.     Paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  not  adequate  to  the  task 
of  embodying  in  a  permanent  shape  the  glorious 
visions,  the  radiant  forms,  the  glimpses  of  Hea- 
ven, which  fill  the  imagination,  when  purified 
and  exalted  by  devotion.     The  hand  of  man  un- 
consciously.  inscribes   upon   all  his  works   the 
sentence  of  imperfection,  which  the  finger  of  the 
invisible  hand  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarch.     From  this  it  would  seem  to  be 
not  only  a  natural  but  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  all  the  descriptions  of  poetry  which  borrow 

v2 
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any  thing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
these  bodily  and  imperfect  representations,  must 
partake  of  their  imperfection,  and  assume  a  more 
earthly  and  material  character  than  those  which 
come  glowing  and  burning  from  the  more  spi- 
ritualized perceptions  of  the  internal  sense. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  utter  any 
sweeping  denunciation  against  the  divine  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  as  employed  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  scriptural  scenes  and  personages. 
These  I  esteem  meet  ornaments  for  the  house  of 
(lod:  though,  as  I  have  already  said,  their  exe- 
cution cannot  equal  the  high  conceptions  of  an 
ardent  imagination,  yet  whenever  the  hand  of  a 
master  is  visible, — when  the  marble  almost 
moves  before  you,  and  the  painting  starts  into 
hfe  from  the  canvass,  the  effect  upon  an  en- 
lightened mind  will  generally,  if  not  universally, 
he  to  quicken  its  sensibilities  and  excite  to  more 
ardent  devotion,  by  carrying  the  thoughts  beyond 
the  representations  of  bodily  suffering,  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  intenser  mental  agony — the 
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moral  sublimity  exhibited  by  the  Martyr.  The 
impressions  produced,  howeverj  will  not  be  the 
same  in  all  minds;  they  wiil  necessarily  vairy 
according  to  the  prevailing  temper  and  com- 
plexion of  the  mind  which  receives  them.  As 
there  is  no  sound  where  there  is  no  ear  to  receive 
the  impulses  and  vibrations  of  the  air,  so  is  there 
no  moral  impression — no  voice  of  instruction 
from  all  the  works  of  nature,  and  all  the  imita- 
tions of  arts — ^unless  there  be  within  the  soul 
itself  a  capacity  for  hearing  the  voice  and 
receiving  the  moral  impulse.  The  cause  exists 
eternally  and  universally ;  but  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced only  when  and  where  the  cause  has  room 
to  act,  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  has  room 
to  act.  Hence  the  various  moral  impressions, 
and  the  several  degrees  of  the  same  moral 
impression  which  an  object  may  produce  in  dif- 
ferent minds.  These  impressions  will  vary  in 
kind  and  in  degree  according  to  the  acuteness 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  internal  moral  sense. 
And  thus  the  representations  spoken  of  above 
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might  exercise  a  very  favourable  influence  upon 
an  enlightened  and  well-regulated  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  unfavourable  influence  upon 
an  unenHghtened  and  superstitious  one.  And  the 
reason  is  obvious.  An  enlightened  mind  beholds 
all  things  in  their  just  proportions,  and  receives 
from  them  the  true  impressions  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  convey.  It  is  not  hoodwinked — it  is 
not  shut  up  in  a  gloomy  prison  till  it  thinks  the 
walls  of  its  own  dungeon  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  reach  of  its  own  chain  the  outer 
verge  of  all  intelligence :  but  it  walks  abroad ; 
the  sunshine  and  the  air  pour  in  to  enlighten  and 
expand  it ;  the  various  works  of  nature  are  its 
ministering  angels;  the  grand  recipient  of  light 
and  wisdom,  it  develops  new  powers  and  acquires 
increased  capacities,  and  thus,  rendering  itself 
less  subject  to  error,  assumes  a  nearer  similitude 
to  the  Eternal  Mind.  But  not  so  the  dark  and 
superstitious  mind.  It  is  filled  with  its  own 
antique  and  mouldy  furniture,  the  moth-eaten 
tome, — the  gloomy  tapestry, — the  dusty  curtain. 
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The  straggling  sunbeam  from  without  streams 
through  the  stained  window,  and  as  it  enters 
assumes  the  colours  of  the  painted  glass ;  while 
tlie  half-extinguished  fire  within,  now  smoulder- 
ing in  its  ashes,  and  now  shooting  forth  a  quiver- 
ing flame,  casts  fantastic  shadows  through  the 
chambers  of  the  soul.  Within  the  spirit  sits, 
lost  in  its  own  abstractions.  The  voice  of 
nature  from  without  is  hardly  audible ;  her  beau- 
ties are  unseen,  or  seen  only  in  shadowy  forms, 
through  a  coloured  medium,  and  with  a  strained 
and  distorted  vision.  The  inv^orating  air  does 
not  enter  that  mysterious  chamber ;  it  visits  not 
that  lonely  inmate,  who,  breathing  only  a  close, 
exliausted  atmosphere,  exhibits  in  the  languid 
frame  and  feverish  pulse  the  marks  of  lingering, 
incurable  disease.  The  picture  is  not  too 
strongly  sketched:  such  is  the  contrast  between 
the  free  and  the  superstitious  mind»  Upon  the 
latter,  which  has  little  power  over  its  ideaSj — to 
place  them  in  their  proper  light  and  position — to 
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reason  upon,  to  discriminate^  to  judge  them  in 
detail,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions;  but 
on  the  contrary,  receives  every  crude  and  inade- 
quate impression  as  it  first  presents  itself,  and 
treasures  it  up  as  an  ultimate  fact, — upon  such  a 
mind,  we  think  that  representations  of  Scripture- 
scenes,  like  those  mentioned  above,  exercise  an 
unfavourable  influence.  Such  a  mind  cannot 
rightly  estimate, — it  cannot  feel  the  work  of  a 
master ;  and  a  miserable  daub,  or  a  still  more 
miserable  caricature  carved  in  wood,  will  serve 
only  to  increase  the  burden  which  weighs  the 
spirit  down  to  earth  Thus,  in  the  unenlightened 
mind,  these  representations  have  a  tendency  to 
sensualize  and  desecrate  the  character  of  holy 
things.  Being  brought  constantly  before  the  eye, 
and  represented  in  a  real  and  palpable  form  to  the 
external  senses,  they  lose,  by  being  made  too 
familiar,  that  peculiar  sanctity  with  which  the  mind 
naturally  invests  the  unearthly  and  invisible. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  influence  of  the 


circumstances  just  referred  to  upon  the  devotional 
poetry  of  Spain.*    Sometimes  it  exhibits  itself 


»  »■ 


*  The  foUowiag  baavtHiil  little  kymii  ia  Latin^  wiilten  by  tlit 
celebrated  Frmncisco  XtTier,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Lojola, 
and  from  his  seal  in  the  ea«tem  misdons  tnnamed  the  Apoftle 
of  the  India*,  would  hanUy  have  origiaatid  in  aajmind,  batllMi 
of  one  familiar  with  the  representatiooB  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above. 

'  O  Deus !  ego  aaso  la : 

Nee  amo  te,  ut  talves  me, 

Aut  quia  non  amantes  te 

£temo  punk  igne. 

'  Tn,  to,  mi  Jesu^  totom  me 
Ampleius  es  in  cnice. 
Talisti  elavea,  taneeam, 
Mvltamqae  ig^omioiam : 
Innumeros  doloies 
Sttdons  at  aagoias, 
Ac  mortem  :  et  hcc  propter  me 
Ac  pro  me  peccatore. 

'  Cur  igitor  non  amem  le 
OJesaainaahMime? 
Non  ttt  in  coelo  salves  me, 
Aut  ne  clemnm  damnes  me. 
Nee  pmnii  uUiua  ape  : 
Sed  sicut  tn  amasti  me, 
Sicamoetamabo  te: 
Soliiaa  quia  rex  aMut  ei^ 
£t  solum  quia  Deus  es. 


tS 
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directly  and  fully,  at  others  more  indirectly  and 
incidentally,  but  always  with  sufficient  clearness 
to  indicate  its  origin.  Sometimes  it  destroys  the 
beauty  of  a  poem  by  a  miserable  conceit ;  at  others 
it  gives  it  the  character  of  a  beautiful  allegory.* 


*  O  God  !  my  spirit  loves  but  thee. 
Not  tliat  in  heaven  its  home  may  be, 
Nor  titat  the  souls  which  love  not  thee 
Shall  groan  in  fire  eternally, 

*  But  thou  on  the  accursed  tree 
In  mercy  hast  embraced  me. 

For  me  the  cruel  nails,  the  spear, 

'i'he  ignominious  scoff  didst  bear, 

Countless,  unutterable  woes, — 

The  bloo<ly  sweat, — deatlj's  pangs  and  throes,— 

These  thou  didst  bear,  all  these  for  me, 

A  sinner  and  estranged  from  thee, 

'And  wherefore  no  affection  show, 
Jesu-:,  to  tliee  that  lov'stnie  so  ? 
Not  that  in  Heavan  my  home  may  bo, 
N  ot  less  I  die  eternally, — 
Nor  from  tlie  hopes  of  joys  above  mc  : 
But  even  as  thy>elf  didst  love  me, 
So  love  1,  and  will  ever  love  thee : 
Solely  because  my  King  art  thou. 
My  God  for  ever  more  as  now. 

Amen.' 

"  1  recollect  but  few  instances  of  this  kind  of  figurative  poetiy 
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The  following  Bonnets  will  serve  as  illustra- 
tions. They  are  from  the  hand  of  the  wonderful 
Lope  de  Vega: — 

Shepherd !  th€t  with  tlrine  tmofout  iUvmn  toiig 
lias  broken  the  slumber  that  encompassed  me,-^ 
That  madest  thy  crook  from  the  accursed  tree 
On  which  thy  powerful  arms  were  stretched  so  lonf , 

Lead  me  to  mercy *s  ever  flowing  fountains. 
For  thou  my  shepherd,  guard  and  guide  shalt  be, 
I  will  obey  thy  voice,  and  wait  to  see 
Thy  feet  all  beautiful  upon  the  mountains. 

Hear,  Shepherd ! — ^thou  that  for  thy  flock  art  dying. 
O  wash  away  these  scarlet  sins,  for  thou 
Rejoicest  at  the  contrite  sinner's  vow. 

O  wait ! — to  thee  my  weary  soul  is  crying, — 
Watt  for  me ! — yet  why  ask  it,  when  I  tee, 
With  feet  nailed  to  the  cross,  thou  art  waiting  still  for  me  t 


in  our  language.  There  is,  however,  one  of  most  exquisite  beauty 
and  pathos,  far  surpassing  any  thing  I  have  seen  of  the  kind  in 
Spanish.     It  is  a  passage  from  Cowper. 

'  I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since  :  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixt 
My  panting  aide  was  charged  when  1  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  1  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  archers :  in  his  side  be  bore. 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts. 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  hioUed,  and  b«de  me  live.* 
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Lord,  what  am  I,  that  with  unceasing  care 
Thou  diJst  seek  after  me, — that  thou  didst  wait. 
Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  before  my  gale. 
And  pas»  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there? 

O  strange  delusion  ! — that  I  did  not  greet 
Thy  blessM  approach,  and  O,  to  Heaven  how  lost. 
If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 
Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  tliy  feet 

How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 
Soul,  from  thy  casement  look  without  and  sec 
How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee  ! 

An.l,  oh  !  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow. 
To-morrow  we  will  open,  I  replied, 
An«i  wlien  the  morrow  came,  I  answer'd  still,  to-morrow. 

The  most   remarkable  portion   of  the  devo- 
tional j)()etry  of  the  Spaniards  is  to  be  found  in 
their  sacred  dramas,  their  Fida^  de  Santos  and 
Autos  Sacramentales.     These  had  their  origin 
in  the  mysteries  and  moralities  of  the  dark  ages ; 
and  are  indeed  monstrous  creations  of  the  ima- 
gination.     The    Vidas  de  Santos,  or  Lives  of 
Saints,  are  representations  of  their  miracles,  and 
of  the   wonderful    traditions   concerning  them. 
The  Autos  Sacramentales  have  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Eucharist  and  the  ceremonies  of  tl^e 
Corpus  Christi*     In  these  theatrical  pieces  are 
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introduced  upon  the  stage,  not  only  angels  and 
saints,  but  God,  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and«  in  strange  juxtaposition  with  these,  devils, 
peasants,  and  kings ;  in  fine,  they  contain  the 
strangest  medley  of  characters,  real  and  allego- 
rical, which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  in  the  midst  of  what 
was  intended  as  a  solemn  religious  celebration, 
scenes  of  low  buffoonery  are  often  introduced. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Autos  which  I 
have  read  is  La  Devoeion  de  la  CruXf  The  De- 
votion of  the  Cross.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  Calderon's  sacred  dramas,  and 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  that  class  of  writing. 
As  it  will  throw  much  light  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  I  shall  give  a  brief  analysb  of  it, 
by  way  of  illustration  to  my  foregoing  remarks. 
The  piece  commences  by  a  dialogue  between 
Lisardo,  the  son  of  Curoio,  a  decayed  nobleman, 
and  Eusebio,  the  hero  of  the  play  and  lover  of 
J  ulia,  Lisardo's  sister.  Though  the  fiither's  ex- 
travagance has  wasted  his  estates,  Lisardo  is 
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deeply  oflended  that  Eusebio  should  aspire  to 
an  alliance  with  the  family,  and  draws  him  into 
a  secluded  place  in  order  to  settle  their  dispute 
with  the  sword.  Here  the  scene  opens,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  dialogue  which  precedes  the 
combat,  Eusebio  relates  that  he  was  born  at  the 
foot  of  a  cross,  which  stood  in  a  rugged  and 
desert  part  of  those  mountains ;  that  the  virtue 
of  this  cross  preserved  him  from  the  wild  beasts; 
that,  being  found  by  a  peasant  three  days  after 
his  birtli,  he  was  carried  to  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, and  there  received  tlie  name  of  Eusebio  of 
the  Cross  ;  that,  being  thrown  by  his  nurse  into 
a  well,  he  was  heard  to  laugh,  and  was  found 
Hoating  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  with  his 
hands  placed  upon  liis  mouth  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  ;  that  the  house  in  which  he  dwelt  being 
consumed  by  lire,  he  escaped  unharmed  amid 
the  flames,  and  it  was  found  to  be  Corpus 
Christi  day;  and,  in  fine,  after  relating  many 
other  similar  miracles,  worked  by  the  power  of 
the  Cross,  at  whose  foot  he  was  born,  he  says 
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that  he  bears  its  image  miraculously  stamped 
upon  his  breast.  After  this  they  figfat»  and 
Lisardo  falls  mortally  wounded*  In  the  next 
scene,  Eusebio  has  an  interview  with  Julia,  at 
her  father's  house;  they  are  interrupted,  and 
Eusebio  conceals  himself;  Cnreio  enters,  and 
informs  Julia  that  he  has  determined  to  send 
her  that  day  to  a  convent,  that  she  may  take  the 
veil,  para  t$r  de  Cruto  expose.  While  they 
are  conversing,  the  dead  body  of  Lisardo  is 
brought  in  by  peasants,  and  Eusebio  is  declared 
to  be  the  murderer.  The  scene  closes  by  the 
escape  of  Eusebio.  The  second  act,  or  jomada^ 
discovers  Eusebio  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
robbers.  They  fire  upon  a  traveller,  who  proves 
to  be  a  priest,  named  Alberto,  and  who  is  seekr 
ing  a  spot  in  those  solitudes  wherein  to  estab- 
lish a  hermitage.  The  shot  is  prevented  from 
taking  effect  by  a  book,  which  the  pious  old 
man  carries  in  his  bosom,  and  which  he  says  is 
a  "treatise  on  the  true  origin  of  the  divine  and 
heavenly   tree,  on  which,  dying  with  courage 
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and  fortitude,  Christ  triumphed  over  death ;  in 
fine,  the  book  is  called  the  Miracles  of  the 
Cross."  They  suffer  the  priest  to  depart  un- 
harmed, who  in  consequence  promises  Eusebio 
that  he  shall  not  die  without  confession,  but 
that  wherever  he  may  be,  if  he  but  call  upon  his 
name,  he  will  hasten  to  absolve  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  Julia  retires  to  a  convent,  and  Curcio 
^oes  with  an  armed  force  in  pursuit  of  Eusebio, 
who  has  resolved  to  gain  admittance  to  Julia's 
convent.  He  scales  the  walls  of  the  convent  by 
night,  and  silently  gropes  his  way  along  the  cor- 
ridor. Julia  is  discovered  sleeping  in  her  cell, 
with  a  taper  beside  her.  He  is,  however,  de- 
terred from  executing  his  malicious  designs,  by 
discovering  upon  her  breast  the  form  of  a  cross, 
similar  to  that  which  he  bears  upon  his  own,  and 
"  Heaven  would  not  suffer  him,  though  so  great 
an  offender,  to  lose  his  respect  for  the  Cross*" 
To  be  brief,  he  leaps  from  the  convent-walls 
and  escapes  to  the  mountains.  Julia,  counting 
her  honour  lost,  having  of&nded  God,  como  d 
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Diat,  g  eomo  a  eipota,  in  deapur  ponnee  him, 
descends  the  ladder  from  the  coDvent-waU,  and 
when  she  again  aeeki  to  return  to  her  ceU,  find* 
the  ladder  has  been  removed.  In  ber  dsvgtir, 
she  accuses  Heavea  of  haviDg  withdrawn  ila 
clemency,  and  rows  to  perform  eucb  deeds  of 
wickedness  as  shall  terrify  both  Heaven  and 
hell. 

The  third  ^'vmocfa  transports  the  scene  back 
to  the  mountains.  Julia  disguised  in  man's 
apparel,  with  her  face  concealed,  is  brought  to 
Eusebio  by  a  party  of  the  banditti.  She  chal- 
lenges him  to  single  condwt;  and  be  accepts 
the  challenge,  on  condition  that  his  antagonist 
shall  declare  who  he  is.  Julia  discovers  her- 
self; and  relates  several  horrid  murders  sbe  has 
committed  since  leaving  the  convenL  Their 
interview  is  here  intemipled  bjr  the  oitrance  of 
banditti,  who  inform  Eusebio  that  Curcio,  vrith 
an  armed  force,  from  all  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, is  approaching.  The  attack  commences. 
Euaebio   and   Curcio  meet,   but  a  ecciei  and 
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mysterious  sympathy  prevents  them  from  fight- 
ing ;  and  a  great  number  of  peasants,  coming 
in  at  this  moment,  rush  upon  Eusebio  in  a  body, 
and  lie  is  tlirown  down  a  precipice.  There 
Curcio  discovers  him,  expiring  with  his  nu- 
merous wounds.  The  deiwuevient  of  the  piece 
commences.  Curcio,  moved  by  compassion,  exa- 
mines a  wound  in  Eusebio's  breast,  discover^i 
tlie  mark  of  the  cross,  and  thereby  recognises 
liim  to  be  his  son.  Eusebio  expires,  calling  on 
the  name  of  Alberto,  who  shortly  after  enters, 
as  if  lost  in  those  mountains.  A  voice  from 
the  (lead  body  of  Eusebio  calls  his  name.  I 
shall  here  transcribe  a  part  of  the  scene. 

KuH-bio.     Alberto ! 

Alhcrto.  Hark  ! — what  breath 

Of  fearful  voice  is  this, 
Which  uttering  my  name 
Sounds  in  my  ears  ? 
Kiig.  Alberto ! 

Alb.     A nain  it  doth  pronounce 

Mv  name  :  methinks  the  voice 
Came  from  this  side  ;   I  will 
Approach. 
Eua.    Alberto  ! 
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Alb,  Hist !  more  near  it  lOiiiidB. 

Thou  voic«  that  ridest  swift 

The  wind,  and  utterest  my  name, 

Who  art  thou  ? 
Eut.  I  am  Eusebio. 

Come,  good  Alberto,  this  way  come. 

Where  sepulchred  I  lie ; 

Approach,  and  raise  these  branches  : 

Fear  not. 
Alb.  I  do  not  fear. 

[Diicoiert  the  body. 

Now  1  behold  thee. 

Speak  in  God's  holy  name. 

What  wouldst  thou  with  me  *! 

£ttf.  In  his  name, 

My  faith,  Alberto,  called  thee. 

That  previous  to  my  death 

Thou  beared  my  confetsioiu 

Long  since  1  should  have  died. 

For  this  stiff  corpse  resigned 

The  disembodied  soul ; 

But  the  strong  mace  of  death 

Smote  only,  and  dissevered  not 

The  spirit  and  the  flesh.        [Aims. 

Come  then,  Alberto,  that  I  may 

Confess  my  sins,  for  oh  !  they  are 

More  than  the  sands  beside  the  sea. 

Or  moles  that  fill  the  sunbeam. 

So  much  with  Heaven  availi 

Devotion  to  the  Croaa. 


Eusebio  then  retires  to  confess  himself  to  Al- 
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berto  ;  and  Curcio  afterwards  relates,  dial  when 
the  venerable  saint  had  given  hiro  absolution, 
liis  body  again  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Juha  dis- 
covers herself,  overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts 
of  lier  incestuous  passion  for  Eusebio  and  her 
other  crimes,  and  as  Curcio,  in  a  transport  ol* 
indignation,  endeavours  to  kill  her,  she  seizes  a 
cross  which  stands  over  Eusebio's  grave,  and 
with  it  ascends  to  heaven,  while  Alberto  shouis 
t/ra/i  milagro,  and  tlie  cm-tain  falls. 

Tlius  far  have  I  spoken  of  the  devotional 
poetry  of  Spain  as  inodiiied  by  the  peculiarities 
uf  religious  faith  and  prnclice.  Co  nsidcred  apart 
Jrom  the  dogmas  of  a  creed,  and  as  the  expres- 
sion of  those  pure  and  elevated  feelings  of  reli- 
gion which  are  not  the  prerogative  of  any  one 
sect  or  denomination,  but  the  common  privilege 
of  all,  it  possesses  strong  claims  to  our  adniira- 
tton  and  praise,  I  know  of  nothing  in  any 
modern  tongue  so  beautiful  as  some  of  its  finest 
passages.  The  thought  springs  heavenward  from 
the  soul, — ^the  language  comes  burning  from  the 
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lip.  The  imaghiation  of  the  poet  seems  spi- 
ritualized; with  nothing  of  earth,  and  all  of 
Heaven — ^a  heaven,  like  that  of  his  own  native 
clime,  without  a  cloud,  or  a  vapour  of  earth,  to 
obscure  its  brightness.  His  voioe,  speaking  the 
harmonious  accents  of  that  noUe  tongue,  seems 
to  flow  from  the  lips  of  an  ai^l, — melodious  to 
the  ear  and  to  the  internal  sense, — ^breathing 
those 


*  Effectaal  whispen,  whose  still  voice 
The  sottl  itself  more  feeU  than  he&n.* 


The  following  sonnets  of  Francisco  de  Aldana, 
a  writer  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  con* 
ceptions  and  the  harmony  of  his  verse,  are 
illustrations  of  this  remark.  In  what  glowing 
language  he  describes  the  aspirations  of  the 
soul  for  its  paternal  heaven, — ^its  celestial  home ! 
how  beautifully  he  portrays  in  a  few  lines  tlie 
strong  desire,  the  ardent  longing  of  the  exiled 
and  imprisoned  spirit,  to  wing  its  flight  away 
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and  be  at  rest !  Tlie  strain  bears  our  thoughts 
upward  with  it ;  it  transports  us  to  the  heavenly 
country ;  it  whispers  to  the  soul, — higher  im- 
mortal spirit !  higher ! 

Clear  fount  of  light !  my  native  land  on  high, 
Hri.;ht  with  a  glory  tirat  sliall  never  fade! 
Mansion  of  truth  !  without  a  veil  or  shade, 
Tliy  holy  ^juiet  meets  the  spirit's  eye. 

There  d\vell>  the  >ioul  in  its  ethereal  essence, 
Gaspinvr  no  lonsjer  for  life's  feeble  breath  j 
But,  sentinelled  in  heaven,  its  glorious  presence 
With  })itying  eye  beholds,  yet  fears  not  death. 

Beloved  country  !  banished  from  thy  shore, 
A  strnnuer  in  tlu<i  prison-house  of  clay. 
The  exiled  spirit  weeps  and  sighs  for  thee  ! 

Heavenward  tiie  bright  perfections  I  adore 
Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers  the  way. 
That  wlilther  love  a-^pires,  there  shall  my  dwelling  be. 


()  Lord  !  that  secst  from  yon  starry  height 
Centred  in  one  the  future  and  the  past, 
Fashionetl  in  thine  own  image,  see  how  fast 
The  world  obseures  in  me  wiuit  once  was  bright  ! 

Eternal  sun  !  the  warmth  which  thou  hast  given 
To  cheer  life's  flov^ery  April  fast  deca>-s, 
^'ct  in  the  hoarv  winter  of  my  davs. 
For  ever  green  shall  be  my  trust  in  Heaven. 
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Celestial  King !  O  let  thy  presence  pat's 
Before  my  spirit,  and  aa  image  f^r 
Shall  meet  that  look  of  mercy  from  on  high, 

As  the  reflected  image  in  a  glass 
Doth  meet  the  look  of  him  who  «eeks  it  there, 
Aud  owes  its  being  to  the  gazer's  eye. 

The  prevailing  characteristics  of  Spanish  de- 
votional poetry  arc  warmth  of  imagination,  and 
depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling.  The  conception 
is  always  striking  and  original,  and,  when  not 
degraded  by  dogmas,  and  the  poor,  puerile  con- 
ceits arising  from  them,  beautiful  and  sublime. 
This  results  from  the  frame  and  temperament  of 
the  mind,  and  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  poets,  not  only  in  this  department  of 
song,  but  in  all  the  others.  The  very  ardour 
of  imagination  which,  exercised  upon  minor 
themes,  leads  them  into  extravagance  and  hyper- 
bole, when  left  to  act  in  a  higher  and  wider 
sphere  conducts  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  per- 
fection.  When  imagination  spresc^s  its  wings 
in  the  bright  regions  of  devotional  song — in  the 
pure  empyrean — judgment    should    direct   its 
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course,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  its  soaring  too 
high.  The  heavenly  land  still  lies  beyond  its 
utmost  flight.  There  are  heights  it  cannot 
reach ;  there  are  fields  of  air  which  tire  its 
wings ;  there  is  a  splendour  which  dazzles 
its  vision ; — for  there  is  a  glory,  "  which  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  the  devo- 
tional poets  of  Spain  is  their  sincerity.  Most  of 
them  were  ecclesiastics, — men  who  had  in  sober 
truth  renounced  the  realities  of  this  life  for  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  another.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  all  who  take  holy  orders  are  saints; 
but  we  should  be  still  further  from  believing  that 
all  are  hypocrites.  It  would  be  even  more  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  none  are  sincere  in  their 
professions,  than  that  all  are.  Besides,  with 
whatever  feelings  a  man  may  enter  the  monastic 
life,  tliere  is  something  in  its  discipline  and 
privations  which  has  a  tendency  to  wean  the 
mind  from  earth,   and  to  fix  it  upon   Heaven. 
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Doubtless  many  have  seemingly  renounced  the 
world  from  motives  of  worldly  aggrandizement ; 
and  others  have  renounced  it  because  it  has 
renounced  them.  The  former  have  carried  with 
them  to  the  cloister  their  earthly  ambition,  and 
the  latter  their  dark  misanthropy;  and  though 
many  have  daily  kissed  the  cross  and  yet  grown 
hoary  in  iniquity,  and  shrived  their  souls  that 
they  might  sin  more  gaily  on,— yet  solitude 
works  miracles  in  the  heart,  and  many  who  enter 
the  cloister  from  worldly  motives  find  it  a  school 
wherein  the  soul  may  be  trained  to  more  holy 
purposes  and  desires.  There  is  not  half  the 
corruption  and  hypocrisy  within  the  convent's 
walls  that  the  church  bears  the  shame  of  hiding 
in  iu  bosom.  Hermits  may  be  holy  men,  though 
knaves  have  sometimes  been  hermiu.  Were 
they  all  hypocrites,  who  of  old  for  their  souls* 
sake  exposed  their  naked  bodies  to  the  burning 
sun  of  Syria?  Were  they,  who  wandered 
houseless  in  the  solitudes  of  Engaddi  ?  Were 
they,  who  dwelt  beneath  the  palm-trees  by  the 

yoL.  II.  A 
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Red  Sea  ?     Oh,  no !     They  were  ignorant,— 
they  were  deluded, — they  were  fanatic,  but  they 
were  not  hypocrites ;  if  there  be  any  sincerity 
in  human  professions  and  human  actions,  they 
were  not  hypocrites.     During  the  middle  ages 
there   was    corruption    in    the    church, — foul, 
shameful  corruption;  and  now  also   hypocrisy 
may  scourge  itself  in  feigned  repentance,  and 
ambition  hide  its  face  beneath  a  hood ;  vet  all 
is  not  therefore  rottenness  that  wears  a  cowl! 
Many  a  pure  spirit,  through  heavenly-minded- 
ness  and  an  ardent  though  mistaken  zeal,  has 
fled  iVom  the  temptations  of  the  world  to  seek 
in   solitude  and  self-communion  a  closer  walk 
with  God.     And  not  in  vain.     They  have  found 
the  peace  they  sought.     They  have  felt,  indeed, 
what  many  profess  to  feel,  but  do  not  feel, — that 
they  are  strangers  and  sojourners  here,  travel- 
lers who  are  bound  for  their  home  in  a  far  coun- 
try.    It  is   this  feelin.4  which  we   speak  of  as 
giving  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  devotional  poetry 
of  Spain.     We  compare  its  spirit  with  the  spirit 
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which  ito  authors  hate  exhibited  in  theb  lires* 
They  speak  of  having  given  up  the  world,  and 
it  is  no  poetical  hyperbole;  they  speak  of  long* 
ing  to  be  free  from  the  weakness  of  the  fleshy 
that  they  may  commence  their  conversation  in 
Heaveui  and  we  feel  that  they  had  already 
begun  it  in  lives  of  penitence,  meditationp  and 
prayer. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  poetry  of  Spain^  I 
need  not  be  prolix  in  my  remarks.  In  common 
with  the  devotional,  it  possesses  the  glow  and 
fervour  of  Spanish  feeling,  and  so  &r  exhibits 
the  national  character.  At  the  same  time,  as  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  morality  being  everywhere 
the  same  throughout  Christendom,  moral  poetry 
must  everywhere  display  to  a  great  extent  a 
common  and  homogeneous  character.  The 
only  variety  it  exhibits  will  be  found,  I  appre- 
hend, to  consist,  not  in  the  general  tenour  of 
the  thought,  but  in  the  tone  of  feeling  and  con- 
sequent warmth    of  language    in    which    the 

o  2 
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thought  is  expressed.  In  all  Christian  coun- 
tries, the  prevailing  thought  is  the  perishable 
nature  of  earthly  possessions,  and  that  kind  of 
contemplative  and  philosophic  content  so  well 
expressed  by  Francisco  de  Rioja,  in  one  of  his 
moral  epistles — a  little  nook  among  my  house- 
liold  gods,  a  book  and  friend,  and  light  slum- 
bers, that  neither  cares  nor  creditors  disturb — 
these  are  enough  for  me : — 

Vn  aniTulo  me  basta  entre  mis  lares, 
un  libro  y  un  amigo,  un  sueno  breve 
que  no  perturben  deudas  ni  pesares. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  show  where- 
in the  moral  poetry  of  Spain  exhibits  the  lights 
and  shades  of  national  character;  but  shall 
close  my  essay  here,  in  order  to  give  place  to 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems,  of  which 
Spanish  literature  can  boast. 


Don  Jorge  Manrique,  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  flourished  in  the  last  half  of  the 
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fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
nearly  all  the  Spanish  poets  of  any  eminence 
have  been  soldiers ;  and  that  most  of  them  have 
died  either  upon  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the 
cloister.  Jorge  Manrique  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  armsy  and  fought  beneath  his  father  s 
banner.  He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ma- 
riana, in  his  History  of  Spain,  makes  honour- 
able mention  of  him,  as  being  present  at  the 
siege  of  Ucles ;  and  speaks  o[  him  as  ''  a  youth 
of  estimable  qualities,  who  in  this  war  gave 
brilliant  proo&  of  his  valour.  He  died  young ; 
and  was  thus  cut  off  firom  exercising  and  ex- 
hibiting to  the  world  his  many  virtues,  and  the 
light  of  his  genius,  which  was  already  known  to 
fame.**  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish 
near  Canavete,  in  the  year  1479. 

The  name  of  Rodrigo  Manriquei  the  fiither 
of  the  poet,  Conde  de  Paredes  and  Maestre  de 
Santiago,  is  well-known  in  Spanish  history  and 
song.  He  died  in  1476  ;  according  to  Mariana, 
in   the   town  of  Ucles;   but  according  to  the 
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poem  of  his  son,  in  Ocana.     It  was  his  death 
that  called  forth  the  poem  upon  which  rests  the 
literary  reputation   of  the   younger  Manrique. 
In  the  language  of  his  historian,  "  Don  Jorge 
Manrique,   in   an   elegant   ode,  full    of  poetic 
beauties,  and  the  rich  embellishments  of  genius 
and  high  moral  reflections,  mourned  the  deatli 
of  his  father  as  with  a  funereal  hymn."    This 
praise   is   not  exaggerated.      The   poem  is  a 
model   in   its  kind.     Its  conception  is  solemn 
and  beautiful ;  and,  in  accordance  with  it,  the 
style  moves  on — calm,  dignified,  and  majestic. 
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DON  JORGE   MANRIQUE. 


STANZAS. 


COMPOSED   BY   XMN   JORGE   MANRIQUB   ON   THE   DEATH   OF   HIS 

PATBBR   DON    SODBIOO. 


I. 

O  LET  the  loul  her  iluinben  bretk, 
Let  thought  be  quickened  aod  awake. 

Awake  to  lee 
How  loon  this  life  k  past  and  gone. 
And  death  comes  softly  stealing  on. 

How  silently ! 
Swiftly  our  pleasures  glide  away, 
Oar  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 

With  many  sighs ; 
The  moments  that  are  speeding  £ut 
We  heed  not,  but  the  past— the  pastr- 

More  highly  prise. 
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II. 
Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps,- 
Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps. 

Till  life  is  done  ; — 
And  did  we  judge  of  time  aright. 
The  past  and  future  in  their  flight 

Would  be  as  one. 
Let  no  one  fondly  dream  again 
That  Hope  and  all  her  shadowy  train 

Will  not  decay  ; 
Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old, 
Remembered  like  a  tale  that's  told. 

They  pass  away. 

III. 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathomed,  boundless  sea. 

The  silent  grave  ♦ 
Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Roll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  one  dark  wave. 
'J'hither  the  mighty  torrents  stray, 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way. 

And  tinkling  rill ; — 
J'herc  all  are  equal.     Side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 

Lie  calm  and  still. 
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IV. 
I  will  not  liere  invoke  the  throng 
Of  oratoii  Md  aoM  of  aeng. 

The  deathleM  £»w ; 
Fiction  eolieee  end  deceiTet^ 
And,  tpiinkled  o*er  her  lirtgrent  leavet, 

Liei  poisonooB  dew. 
To  One  alone  my  thovghta  eriae. 
The  Etemel  Truth.— the  Good  and  Wke. 

To  Him  I  cry. 
Who  ahmred  on  earth  our  common  lot, 
But  the  world  comprehended  not 

Hia  deity. 

V. 
Thia  world  ia  but  the  nigged  roed 
Which  leada  nsto  the  bogbt  ebode 

Of  peece  aboTe ; 
So  let  na  chooae  that  narrow  way 
Which  leada  no  traveUer'a  loot  astray 

From  realma  of  love. 
Our  cradle  ia  the  atarting-place. 
In  life  we  run  the  onward  race. 

And  reach  the  goal* 
When  in  the  manaioaa  of  the  bleat 
Death  leavea  to  ita  eternal  raat 

The  weary  aooU 
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VI. 
Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought, 
This  world  would  school  each  wandering  thong^ht 

To  its  high  state. 
Faith  wings  the  soul  lieyond  the  sky. 
Up  to  that  better  world  on  high. 

For  wliich  we  wait. 
Yes — the  glad  messenger  of  love. 
To  guide  us  to  our  home  above. 

The  Saviour  carae  ? 
Born  amid  mortal  cares  and  fears. 
He  suffered  in  this  vale  of  tears 

A  death  of  shame. 

VII. 
Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth. 

The  shapes  we  chase 
Amid  a  world  of  treachery! 
They  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye, 

/\nd  leave  no  trace. 
Time  steals  them  from  us,— chances  strange. 
Disastrous  accident, — and  change 

That  comes  to  all  ; — 
Kven  in  the  most  exalted  state 
Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate  : 
The  stroixgest  fall. 
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VIII. 
Tell  ine,-»the  chanat  that  lovers  leek, 
In  the  dear  eye  and  blushing  cheek. 

The  hues  that  play 
O'er  rosy  lip  and  brow  of  snow,— 
When  hoary  age  appraaches  slow. 

Ah,  where  are  they  1 
The  cunning  skill,  the  curunis  arts. 
The  glorious  strength  that  youth  imparts 

In  life's  first  stage ; 
These  shall  become  a  heavy  weight 
When  time  swings  wide  his  outward  gate 

To  weary  age. 

IX. 
The  noble  blood  of  Qolfaifl  name» 
Heroes  emblamned  high  to  lune 

In  long  array ; 
How,  in  the  onward  oowse  of  tiao» 
The  landmarks  of  that  race  sublisM 

Were  swept  aw^. 
Some,  the  degraded  slaves  of  lust» 
Prostrate  umI  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Shall  rise  no  more ; 
Others  by  guilt  and  crime  maintain 
The  escutaheoay  that  without  a  stain  • 
Their  fathers*  bore. 
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X. 

Wealth  and  the  high  estates  of  pride. 
With  what  untimely  speed  they  glide, 

How  soon  depart ! 
Bid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  stay. 
The  vassals  of  a  mistress  they 

Of  iickle  heart. 
I'hesc  gifts  in  fortune's  hands  are  found  ; 
Her  swift  revolving  wheels  turn  round. 

And  they  are  gone ! 
No  rest  the  inconstant  goddess  knowa. 
But  changing  and  without  repose, 

Still  hurries  on. 

XI. 
Even  could  the  hand  of  avari««  save 
Its  gilded  baubles  till  the  grave 

Reclaimed  its  prey ; 
Let  none  on  such  poor  hopes  rely, 
Life,  like  an  empty  dream,  flits  by. 

And  where  are  they  1 
Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lust 
Are  passions  springing  from  the  dnst,-— 

They  fade  and  die ; 
But  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb 
They  seal  the  immortal  •ptfit*s  doom 

Eternally  I 
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XII. 

In  treacherous  tmilei  tife^  tetiovf  iMk, 

What  are  they  all 
But  the  fleet  eouneit  of  Hie  cheae. 
And  death  an  ambvah  in  the  face 

In  which  wafrUI 
No  foe,  no  dangetons  pav  we  heed. 
Brook  no  delays — hnt  onward  ipeed 

With  lootened  lein ; 
And  when  the  fiilU  toare  ii  near. 
We  ttiivt  to  ehaek  ov  mad  career, 

Bnt  ttrhre  in  Tain. 

xm. 

Conld  we  new  ebanw  to  afe  impart. 
And  fashion  with  acvnniag  ait 

The  human  fi^e. 
As  we  can  dotho  the  soul  witk  light. 
And  maho  the  gloriovi  spiiit  Wight 

With  heavenly  gmoe^ 
How  busily  each  pMug  ho«r 
Should  we  exert  that  magie  power ! 

What  ardoiir  show. 
To  deck  the  seftival  slaTo  of  an. 
Yet  leave  the  ffeeboTB  eo«il  wilbiB 

In  weeds  of  woo  I 
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XIV. 

Monarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  strong. 
Famous  in  history  and  in  song 

Of  olden  time, 
Saw,  by  the  stern  decrees  of  fate. 
Their  kint:dom*s  lost  and  desolate 

Their  race  sublime. 
Who  is  the  t^hampion  ?  who  the  strong  ? 
PontifF  and  priest,  and  sceptered  throng  ? 

On  these  shall  fall 
As  heavily  the  hand  of  death. 
As  when  it  stays  the  shepherd's  breath 

Beside  his  stall. 

XV. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Trojan  name, 
Neither  its  glory  nor  its  shame 

Has  met  our  eyes ; 
Nor  of  Rome's  great  and  glorious  dead. 
Though  wc  have  heard  so  ofl  and  read 

Their  histories. 
Little  avails  it  now  to  know 
Of  ages  passed  so  long  ago, 

Nor  how  they  rolled ; 
Our  theme  shall  be  of  yesterday. 
Which  to  oblivion  sweeps  away 

Like  days  of  old. 
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XVI. 
Where  is  the  King  Don  Joan  T    When 
Each  royal  prince  and  noble  heir 

Of  Arragon? 
Where  are  the  courtly  gallantries? 
The  deeds  of  lore  and  high  empriae 

In  battle  done  1 
Toiimay  and  joust,  that  charmed  the  eye. 
And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply. 

And  nodding  plume; 
What  were  they  but  a  pageant  scene  t 
What  but  the  garlands  gay  and  green 

That  deck  the  tomb  > 

XVIL 
Where  ase  theh%h  bora  (fomea,  aad  where 
Their  gay  attire,  and  jewelled  hair, 

And  odours  sweet? 
Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  that  came 
To  kneel,  and  breathe  lore's  ardent  flame 

Low  at  their  feet? 
Where  is  the  song  of  Troubadour? 
Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour 

They  loved  of  yore  T 
Where  is  the  mazy  dance  of  old. 
The  flowing  robes  inwrogfat  with  goM 

The  dancere  wore? 
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XVIII. 

And  he  who  next  the  sceptre  swayed. 
Henry,  whose  royal  court  displayed 

Such  power  and  pride ; 
O,  in  wiiat  winning  smiles  arrayed, 
The  world  its  various  pleasures  laid 

His  throne  beside ! 
But  oh  !  how  false  and  full  of  guile. 
That  world  wliich  wore  so  soft  a  smile 

But  to  betray  ! 
She  that  had  been  his  friend  before, 
Now  from  the  fated  monarch  tore 

Her  charms  away. 

XIX. 
The  countless  gifts, — the  stately  wallt,- 
The  royal  palaces,  and  halls 

All  filled  with  gold ; 
Plate  with  armorial  bearings  wrought. 
Chambers  with  ample  treasures  fraught 

Of  wealth  untold  j 
The  noble  steeds,  and  harness  bright. 
And  gallant  lord,  and  stalwart  knight. 

In  rich  array, — 
Where  shall  we  seek  them  now  ?    Alas  I 
Like  the  bright  dew-drops  on  the  grass 

They  passed  away. 
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XX. 

His  brother,  toe,  wlioie  Ikelioiis  leal 
Uf  urped  the  sceptre  of  C«itile> 

Unskilled  to  reign ; 
What  a  gay,  hrQliaat  covrt  had  he. 
When  all  the  B/oiwet  of  chivalry 

Was  in  his  tiam  t 
Bat  he  was  mortal ;  and  the  bieath 
That  flamed  from  the  hot  forge  of  death. 

Blasted  his  years ; 
Eternal  Providence  f  by  thee 
The  flame  of  earthly  majesty 

Was  quenched  in  tears  f 

XXt. 

Spain's  haoghty  Conslible,— 4h«  great 
And  gallant  Master,  cfoel  thte 

Stripped  him  of  all. 
Breathe  not  a  wisper  of  his  pride,— 
He  on  the  gloomy  scaffold  died, 

Ignoble  fidl ; 
The  countless  treasnras  of  his  care, 
Hamlets  and  villas  green  and  fur, 
His  mighty  power,— 
What  were  they  all  but  grief  and  shame, 
TeaiB  and  a  broken  heart,— when  came 
The  paiting  hour ! 


-J 
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XXIT. 
His  other  brothers  proud  and  high 
Masters,  who  in  prosperity 

Might  rival  kings  i 
Who  made  the  bravest  and  the  best 
The  bondsmen  of  their  high  behest. 

Their  underlings  ; 
What  was  their  prosperous  estate. 
When  high  exalted  and  elate 

With  power  and  pride  1 
Wliat,  but  a  transient  gleam  of  light, 
A  flame,  which,  glaring  at  its  height. 

Grew  dim  and  died. 

XXIII. 
So  many  a  duke  of  roy-al  name. 
Marquis  and  count  of  spotless  feme, 

And  baron  brave, 
That  might  the  sword  of  empire  wield. 
All  these,  O  Death,  hast  thou  concealed 

In  the  dark  grave  ! 
Their  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  arms. 
In  peaceful  days,  or  war's  alarms, 

Wiien  thou  dost  show, 
O  Death,  thy  stern  and  angry  face. 
One  stroke  of  thy  all-powerful  mace 

Can  overthrow. 
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XXIV. 

Uanumbered  hosti  that  threaten  nigh. 
Pennon  and  standard  flaunting  high, 

And  flag  displayed, 
High  battlements  entrenched  around. 
Bastion,  and  moated  wall,  and  movnd, 

And  palisade. 
And  covered  trench,  secure  and  deep. 
All  these  cannot  one  victim  keep, 

O  Death  from  thee, 
When  thou  hast  battle  in  thy  wrath. 
And  thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly. 

XXV, 

O  World!  so  few  the  yens  we  Bre, 
Would  that  the  life  which  thou  doit  give 

Were  life  indeed ! 
But  O,  thy  sorrows  fall  so  iast. 
Our  happiest  hour  is  when  it  last 

The  soul  is  freed. 
Our  days  are  covered  o*er  with  grief 
And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  brief 

Veil  all  in  gloom ; 
Left  desolate  of  real  good, 
Within  this  cheer  lest  aolttude 

No  pleasures  bloom. 
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XXVI. 

Thy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears, 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  fears, 

Or  dark  despair; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear, 
That  he  wlio  lingers  longest  here 

Knows  most  of  care. 
Thy  goods  are  bought  with  many  a  groan, 
By  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone, 

And  weary  hearts  ; 
Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe, 
But  with  a  lingering  step  and  slow. 

lus  form  departs. 

XXVII. 

And  he,  the  good  man's  shield  and  shade. 
To  whom  all  hearts  their  homage  paid, 

As  virtue's  son, — 
Roderick.  Manrique, — he  whose  name 
rewritten  on  the  scroll  of  fame 

Spain's  champion  ; 
His  signal  deeds  and  prowess  high 
Demand  no  pompous  eulogy, — 

Ve  i^aw  his  deeds  I 
Why  should  their  praise  in  verse  be  »ang1 
The  name  that  dwells  on  every  tongue 

No  minstrel  needs. 
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XXVIII. 

To  friendt  a  friend ;  how  kind  lo  mil 
The  vassals  of  this  ancirat  hall 

And  feudal  fief! 
To  foes  how  stern  a  foe  was  he ! 
And  to  the  valiant  and  the  free 

How  brave  a  chief ! 
What  prudence  with  the  old  and  wise ; 
What  grace  in  yonthftil  gaieties ; 

In  all  how  sage ! 
Benignant  to  the  serf  and  slave. 
He  showed  the  base  and  falsely  brave 

A  lion's  rage. 

XXIX 

His  was  Octavian's  prosperous  star, 
The  rash  of  Cesar's  conquering  car 

At  battle's  call ; 
His  Sclpio's  vinne ;  his  the  skill 
And  the  indomitable  will 

Of  Hannibal. 
His  was  a  Trajan's  goedlMis,— »his 
A  Titus'  noble  charities, 

And  righteous  laws ; 
His  the  Archcan's  arm ;  the  might 
Of  Tully  to  maintain  the  right 

la  truth's  just  cause. 
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XXX. 

The  clemency  of  Anlonine, 
Aurelius'  countenance  divine. 

Firm,  gentle,  still ; 
The  eloquence  of  Adrian, 
And  Theodosius*  love  to  man, 

And  generous  will. 
In  tented  field  and  bloody  fray, 
An  Alexander's  vigorous  sway, 

And  stern  command ; 
The  faith  of  Constantine  ;  ay,  more. 
The  fervent  love  Camillus  bore 

His  native  land. 

XXXI. 

He  left  no  well-filled  treasury, — 
He  heaped  no  pile  of  riches  high, 

Nor  massive  plate ; 
He  fought  the  Moors,  and  in  their  fall, 
V^illa,  and  tower,  and  castled  wall 

Were  his  estate. 
Upon  the  hard-fought  battle-ground, 
Brave  steeds  and  gallant  riders  found 

A  common  grave ; 
And  there  the  warrior's  hand  did  gain. 
The  rents  and  the  long  vassal  train 

The  conquered  gave. 
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XXXII. 
And  if  of  old  his  halb  displaywl 
The  honoured  and  exalted  grade 

Hu  worth  had  gained. 
So  in  the  dark,  diiastroua  hour, 
Brothers  and  bondsman  of  his  power 

His  rank  sustained. 
After  high  deeds,  not  left  untold. 
In  the  stem  war&re,  which  of  old 

Twas  his  to  shaie. 
Such  noble  leagues  he  mad»-that  mof^ 
And  fairer  regions  than  before. 

His  guerdon  were. 

XXXIII. 
These  are  the  records,  half  el&ced. 
Which  with  the  hand  of  youth  be  tiaced 

On  history's  page ; 
But  with  fresh  victories  he  diew 
Each  fading  character  anew 

In  his  old  age. 
By  his  unrivalled  skUl,— by  great 
And  veteran  service  to  the  stale. 

By  worth  adored ; 
He  stood,  in  his  high  dignity. 
The  proudest  knight  of  chivalry. 
Knight  of  the  Sword. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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XXXIV. 

He  found  his  villas  and  domains 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  galling  chains 

And  cruel  power ; 
But  by  fierce  battle  and  blockade, 
Soon  liis  own  banner  was  displayed 

From  every  tower. 
Hy  the  tried  valor  of  his  hand 
11  i>  monarch  and  his  native  land 

Were  nobly  served  : — 
Let  Portugal  repeat  the  story, 
And  proud  Castile,  who  shared  the  glory 

His  arms  deserved. 

XXXV. 

And  when  so  oft  for  weal  or  woe 
His  life  upon  one  fatal  throw 

Had  been  laid  down, 
When  he  had  served,  with  patriot  zeal. 
Beneath  the  banner  of  Castile, 

His  sovereign's  crown. 
And  done  such  deeds  of  valor  strong. 
That  neither  history  nor  song 

Can  count  them  all. 
Then  to  Ocana's  castled  rock. 
Death  at  his  portal  came  to  knock. 

With  sudden  call, — 
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XXXVI. 

Skf  iD^, "  Good  MTalicr,  prepar* 
To  l«iTe  thu  voild  oTtml  lad  can 

With  Joyful  nka; 
Let  thy  (trong  hevri  of  Keel  thii  day 
Put  on  iu  armonr  for  the  /ray,— 

The  clouDg  accae. 
Since  tlnm  hart  beeo  is  baul«-ftrif« 
So  prodigal  af  healtli  and  life 

For  eanhlj  fame, 
L«t  Tiitue  nerve  (by  heart  tfain. 
Which  OD  tbe  laM  Meni  tMUle-plain 

Repeat!  thy  mom. 

xKxvn. 

-■  Think  lot  the  Ku^t  that  drawe  m 
Too  tanible  fci  maii,-~nar  lear 

To  meet  the  toe  { 
Nor  let  dry  noble  ^itit  giitre, 
III  life  of  glenaal  kne  to  leave 

Oaeanhhelow. 
A  life  of  honor  and  of  wonh 
'Tfat  DO  eternity  on  earth, — 

lit  bat  a  name  ; 
Aad  yBt  in  glofy  fu  eieeedi 
That  baae  aad  eeamal  life,  whkh  leidi 
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XXX  VIII. 

"  The  eternal  life  beyond  the  sky 
Wealth  cannot  purchase,  nor  the  high 

And  proud  estate  j 
Die  soul  in  dalliance  laid, — the  spirit 
Corrupt  with  Bin  shall  not  inherit 

A  joy  so  great. 
Jiut  the  good  monk  in  cloistered  cell 
Shall  gain  it  by  his  book  and  bell. 

Ills  prayers  and  tears ; 
And  the  brave  knight,  whose  arm  endures 
Fierce  battle,  and  against  the  Moors 
His  standard  rears. 

XXXIX. 

'*  And  thou,  brave  knight,  whose  hand  has  poured 
rhe  life-blood  of  the  Pagan  horde 

O'er  all  the  land, 
1  n  heaven  shalt  thou  receive  at  length 
Tiie  guerdon  of  thine  earthly  strength 

Ajid  dauntless  hand. 
Cheered  onward  by  this  promise  sure. 
Strong  in  the  faith  entire  and  pure 

Thou  dost  profess ; 
Depart, — thy  hope  is  certainty, — 
The  third — the  better  life  on  high 

Shalt  thou  possess." 
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XL. 

"  O  dtuh,  no  mon,  no  niora  dalay; 
My  fpiitt  long!  to  flea  imj, 

Tba  wai  olbaann  uj  wiU  ibiU  b«,— 
I  bow  to  tka  DiriM<UcrM, 

To  God'i  bchctt. 
M;  •obI  a  rtaij  to  depwt. 
No  tluHight  nb«U,  th«  obedient  heut 

BretthM  forth  m  n|li ; 
The  wkfa  on  euth  lo  U^er  iliU 
Were  TUD,  when  't»  God'i  WTeieigv  will 

Tbtt  we  AtU  lUt. 

XU. 

"  0  Thou,  tUl  for  ov  tioi  didrt  take 
A  hunaa  fors,  and  hnmblj  mike 

Thj  home  on  euth  ; 
Thou,  tfael  lo  tlij  dintiilf 
A  hnmu  BUnndidMtUy 

Bj  sKiml  binh,— 
And  m  tlwt  (bm  didst  niSer  h»n, 
TonnoDt.  ind  igonj,  uA  feu, 

So  petiently  i 
Bj  ihj  ledeening  giMe  tlone. 
And  not  for  mcsia  of  m;  own, 

0  pardon  me !" 
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XLII. 
As  thus  the  dying  warrior  prayed. 
Without  one  gathering  mist  or  shade 

Upon  his  mind; 
Encircled  by  his  family, 
AVatched  by  affection's  gentle  eye, 

So  soft  and  kind  ; 
His  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it  rose ; — 
God  lead  it  to  its  long  repose. 

Its  glorious  rest ! 
And  though  the  warrior's  sun  has  set. 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet. 

Bright,  radiant,  blest. 


PILGBIM'S    BEEVIAEY. 
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PILGRIM'S   BREVIARY. 


"  If  thou  vottchnle  to  read  thk  tieatise,  it  ihallieem  no  other* 
wke  to  thee  than  the  wmy  to  an  ordinary  traveller, — tometimet 
fair,  sometime  foul ;  here  ehampaig;n,  there  encloaed ;  barren  in 
one  place,  better  loyle  in  another ;  by  woods,  groves,  hilb,  dales, 
plains,  I  shall  lead  thee.". 

Burton's  Anatomii  of  Melancholy. 


The  glittering  spires  and  cupolas  of  Madrid 
have  sunk  behind  me.  Again  and  again  I  have 
turned  to  take  a  parting  look,  till  at  length  the 
last  trace  of  the  city  has  disappeared,  and  I  gaze 
only  upon  the  sky  above  it. 

And  now  the  sultry  day  is  passed ;  the  firesh- 

hS 
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ening  twilight  falls,  and  the  moon  and  the 
evening  star  are  in  the  sky.  This  river  is  the 
Jarama.  This  noble  avenue  of  trees  leads  to 
Aranjuez.  Already  its  lamps  begin  to  twinkle 
in  the  distance.  The  hoofs  of  our  weary  mules 
clatter  upon  the  wooden  bridge;  the  public 
square  opens  before  us ;  yonder,  in  the  moon- 
light, gleam  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace,  and 
near  it,  with  a  rushing  sound,  fall  the  waters  of 
the  Tiigus. 


We  have  now  entered  the  vast  and  melan- 
choly plains  of  La  Mancha,^ — a  land  to  which 
the  genius  of  Cervantes  has  given  a  vulgo-classic 
fame.  Here  are  the  wind-mills  as  of  old ; 
every  village  has  its  Master  Nicholas, — every 
venta  its  Maritornes,  Wondrous  strong  are 
the  spells  of  fiction  !  A  few  years  pass  away.. 
and  history  becomes  romance,  and  romance, 
history.  To  the  peasantry  of  Spain>  Don 
Quixote  and  his  Squire  are  historic  personages. 


I 

y 
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They  believe  that  such  characters  once  existed ; 
and  woe  betide  the  luckless  wight  who  unwarily 
takes  the  name  of  Dulcinea  upon  his  lips  within 
a  league  of  £1  Toboso.  The  traveller,  too, 
yields  himself  to  the  delusion ;  and  as  he  tra- 
verses the  arid  plains  of  La  Mancha,  pauses 
with  willing  credulity  to  trace  the  footsteps  of 
the  mad  Hidalgo,  with  his  ''  velvet  breeches  on 
a  holiday,  and  slippers  of  the  same/'  The 
high-road  from  Aranjuez  to.  Cordova  crosses 
and  re-crosses  the  knight-errant*s  path.  Be- 
tween Manzanares  and  Valdepenas  stands  the 
inn  where  he  was  dubbed  a  knight;  to  tlie  west- 
ward lies  the  scene  of  his  tournament  with  the 
barber,  to  the  southward  the  Venta  de  Carde- 
nas, where  he  met  Maritomes  and  the  princess 
Mioomicona, — and  just  beyond  rises  the  Sierra 
Morena,  where  he  did  pensAce,  like  the  knights 
of  olden  time. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  there  are 
seasons  when  I  am  willing  to  be  the  dupe  of 
my  imagination ;  and  if  this  harmless  folly  but 
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lends  its  wings  to  a  dull-paced  hour,  I  am  even 
ready  to  believe  a  fairy  tale. 


On  the  fourth  day  of  our  journey  we  dined  at 
Manzanares,  in  an  old  and  sombre-looking  inn, 
which,  I  think,  some  centuries  back,  must  have 
been  the  dwelling  of  a  grandee.     A  wide  gate- 
way admitted  us  into  the  inn  yard,  which  was  a 
paved  court,  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade,  and  open  to  the  sky 
above.     Beneath  this  colonnade  we  were  shaved 
by  the  village   barber,  a  supple,  smooth-faced 
Figaro,  with  a  brazen  laver  and  a  gray  raontera 
cap.     There,  too,  we  dined  in  the  open  air,  with 
bread  as  white  as  snow,  and  the  rich,  red  wine 
of  Valdcpenas ;  and  there,  in  the  listlessness  of 
after  dinner,  smoked   the    sleep-inviting  cigar, 
while  in  the  court-yard  before  us  the  muleteers 
danced  a  fandango  with  the  maids  of  the  inn,  to 
the  loud  music  which  three  blind  musicians  drew 
from  a  violin,  a  guitar,  and  a  clarionet.     When 
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this  scene  was  over,  and  the  blind  men  had 
groped  their  way  out  of  the  yard^  I  fell  into  a 
delicious  slumber,  from  which  I  was  soon  awak- 
ened by  music  of  another  kind.     It  was  a  clear 
youthful  voice,  singing  a  national  song  to  the 
sound  of  a  guitar.     I  opened  my  eyes,  and  near 
me  stood  a  tall,  graceful  figure,  leaning  against 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the-colonnade,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  serenades     His  dress  was  that  of  a  Spanish 
student     He  wore  a  black  gown  and  cassock,  a 
pair  of  shoes  made  of  an  **  ex-pair  of  boots,'* 
and  a  hat  in  the  shape  of  a  halfnnoon,  with  the 
handle  of  a  wooden  spoon  sticking  out  on  one 
side  like  a  cockade.    When  he  had  finished  his 
song,  we  invited  him  to  the  remnant  of  a  Vich 
sausage,  a  bottle  of  Valdepenas,  bread  at  his 
own  discretion,  and  a  pure  Havanna  cigar.  The 
stranger  made  a  leg,  and  accepted  these  signs  of 
good  company  with  the  easy  air  of  a  man  who 
is  accustomed  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  hook  or 
by  crook ;  and  as  the  wine  was  of  that  stark  and 
generous  kind  which  readily  *'  ascends  one  into 
the  brain,*'*  our  gentleman  with  the  balloon 
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hat  grew  garrulous  and  full  of  anecdote,  and 
soon  told  us  his  own  story,  beginning  with  his 
birth  and  parentage,  like  the  people  in  Gil  Bias. 

**  1  am  the  son  of  a  barber,"  quoth  he ;  "  and 
first  saw  the  light  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
great  city  of  Madrid.  At  a  very  early  age,  I  was 
taught  to  do  something  for  myself,  and  began 
my  career  of  gain  by  carrying  a  slow-match  in 
the  Prado,  for  the  gentlemen  to  light  their  cigars 
with,  and  catching  the  wax  that  dropped  from 
tlie  friars'  tapers  at  funerals  and  other  religious 
processions. 

"  At  school  I  was  noisy  and  unruly,  and  was 
finally  expelled  for  hooking  the  master's  son 
with  a  pair  of  ox-horns,  which  I  had  tied  to  my 
head,  in  order  to  personate  the  bull  in  a  mock 
bull-fight.  Soon  after  this  my  father  died,  and 
I  went  to  live  with  my  maternal  uncle^  a  curate 
in  Fuencarral.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
resolved  that  I  should  be  like  him.  He  set  his 
heart  upon  making  a  physician  of  me  ;  and  to 
this  end  taught  me  Latin  and  Greek. 

"  In  due  time  I  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
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Alcali.  Here  a  new  world  opened  befbre  me. 
What  novelty — what  variety — what  excitement ! 
But,  alaa  1  three  months  were  hardly  gone,  when 
news  came  that  my  worthy  unde  had  passed  to  a 
better  world*  I  was  now  left  to  shift  for  myself* 
I  was  pennyless,  and  lived  as  I  could,  not  as  I 
would.  I  became  a  Mopitta,  a  soup-eater — ^a 
knight  of  the  wooden  spoon.  I  see  you  do  not 
understand  me.  In  other  words,  then,  I  became 
one  of  that  respectable  body  of  chari^  scholars 
who  go  armed  with  their  wooden  spoons  to  eat 
the  allowance  of  eleemosynary  soup,  which  is 
daily  served  out  to  them  at  the  gate  of  the  con^ 
vents.  I  had  no  longer  house  nor  home.  But 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  I  became 
a  hanger-on  of  those  who  were  more  fortunate 
than  myself;  studied  in  other  people's  books, — 
slept  in  other  people's  beds>  and  breakfasted  at 
other  people's  expense.  This  course  of  life  has 
been  demoralizing,  but  it  has  quickened  my  wits 
u>  a  wonderftil  degree. 
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"  Did  you  ever  read  the  life  of  the  Gran 
Tacano,  by  Quevedo  ?     In  the  first  book  you 
have  a  faithful  picture  of  life  in  a  Spanish  uni- 
versity.    What  was  true  in  his  day  is  true  in 
ours.     O  Alcala!   Alcala!    if  your  walls  had 
tongues  as  well  as  ears,  what  tales  could  they 
repeat!     What  midnight  frolics!   what  madcap 
revelries !   what  scenes  of  merriment  and  mis- 
chief!    How  merry  is  a  student's  life,  and  yet 
how  changeable  !     Alternate  feasting  and  fast- 
ing,— alternate    lent    and    carnival,  —  alternate 
want  and    extravagance!     Care  given  to  the 
winds, — no  thought  beyond  the  passing  hour; 
yesterday,  forgotten, — to-morrow,  a  word  in  an 
unknown  tongue ! 

*'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  raising  the  dead? 
Not  literally, — but  such  as  the  student  raised, 
when  he  dug  for  the  soul  of  the  licentiate  Pedro 
Garcias,  at  the  fountain  between  Penafiel  and 
Salamanca, — money.  No?  Well,  it  is  done 
after  this  wise.     Gambling,  you  know,  is  our 
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great  national  vice ;  and  then  gamUen  are  to 
dishonest !  Now,  our  game  is  to  cheat  the 
cheater.  We  go  at  night  to  some  noted  gaming- 
house, — ^five  or  six  of  us  in  a  body.  We  stand 
around  the  table,  watch  those  tibat  are  at  play, 
and  occasionally  put  in  a  trifle  ourselves  to 
avoid  suspicion.  At  length  the  fitvourable  mo* 
ment  arrives.  Some  eager  player  ventures  a 
large  stake.  I  stand  behind  his  chair.  He 
wins.  As  quick  as  thought  I  stretch  my  arm 
over  his  shoulder  and  seize  the  glittering  prize, 
saying  very  coolly,  '  I  have  won  at  last*  My 
gentleman  turns  round  in  a  passion,  and  I  meet 
his  indignant  glance  with  a  look  of  surprise. 
He  storms,  and  I  expostulate;  he  menaces,  I 
heed  his  menaces  no  more  than  the  buzzing  of 
a  fly  that  has  burnt  hn  wings  in  my  lamp.  He 
calls  the  whole  table  to  witness  ;  but  the  whole 
table  is  busy,  each  with  his  own  gain  or  loss, 
and  there  stand  my  comrades,  all  loudly  assert- 
ing that  the  stake  was  mine.    What  can  he  do? 
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there  was  a  mistake ;  he  swallows  the  aflront  as 
best  he  may,  and  we  bear  away  the  booty.  This 
we  call  raising  the  dead.  You  say  it  is  dis- 
graceful— dishonest.  Our  maxim  is,  that  all  is 
fair  among  sharpers.  Bailar  al  son  que  se  tocOf 
— dance  to  any  tune  that  is  fiddled.  Besides, 
as  I  said  before,  poverty  is  demoralizing.  One 
loses  the  nice  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  meum  and  tuum, 

**  Thus  merrily  pass  the  hours  of  term-time. 
When  the  summer  vacations  come  round,  I  sling 
my  guitar  over  my  shoulder,  and  with  a  light 
heart,  and  a  lighter  pocket,  scour  the  countr)', 
like  a  strolling  piper  or  a  mendicant  friar.     Like 
the   industrious   ant,  in  summer  I  provide  for 
winter  ;  for  in  vacation  we  have  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  make  the  great  discovery,  that  there  is 
a  portion  of  time  called  the  future.     I  pick  up 
a  trifle  here  and  a  trifle  there,  in  all  the  towns 
and  villages  through  which  I  pass,  and  before 
the  end  of  my  tour  I  find  myself  quite  rich — for 
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the  son  of  a  barber.  This  we  call  the  tida 
tunantesca,—a  rag-tag-and-bobtail  sort  of  life* 
And  yet  the  vocation  is  as  honest  as  that  of  a 
begging  Franciscan.    Why  not  ? 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  having  dined  at  your 
expensci  with  your  leave  I  will  put  this  loaf  of 
bread  and  the  remains  of  this  excellent  Vicb 
sausage  into  my  pocket,  and  thanking  you  for 
your  kind  hospitality,  bid  you  a  good  afternoon* 
God  be  with  you,  gentlemen!** 


In  general,  the  aspect  of  La  Mancha  is  deso- 
late and  sad.  Around  you  lies  a  parched  and 
sunburnt  plain,  which,  like  the  ocean,  has  no 
limits  but  the  sky  ;  and  straight  before  you,  tax 
many  a  weary  league,  runs  the  dusty  and  level 
road,  without  the  shade  of  a  single  tr^*  The 
villages  you  pass  through  are  poverty-stricken 
and  half  depopuUted ;  and  the  squalid  inhabi- 
tants wear  a  look  of  misery  that  makes  the 
heart  ache.    Every  league  or  two  the  ruins  of 
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a  post-house,  or  a  roofless  cottage,  with  shat- 
tered windows  and  blackened  walls,  tells  a  sad 
tale  of  the  last  war.  It  was  there  that  a  little 
band  of  peasantry  made  a  desperate  stand  against 
the  French,  and  perished  by  the  bullet,  the 
sword,  or  the  bayonet.  The  lapse  of  many 
years  has  not  changed  the  scene,  nor  repaired 
the  battered  wall ;  and  at  almost  every  step  the 
traveller  may  pause  and  exclaim  : — 

"  Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host ; 
Here  the  bold  peasant  stoiro'd  the  drain's  nest." 

From  Valdepenas  southward  the  country 
weais  a  more  lively  and  picturesque  aspect.  The 
landscape  breaks  into  hill  and  valley,  covered 
with  vineyards  and  olive-fields  ;  and  before  you, 
rise  the  dark  edges  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  lifting 
their  sullen  fronts  into  a  Heaven  all  gladness 
and  sunshine.  Ere  long  you  enter  the  wild 
mountain-pass  of  Despena-Perros.  A  sudden 
turn  in  the  road  brings  you  to  a  stone  column, 
surmounted  by  an  iron  cross,  marking  the  boun- 
dary line  between  La  Mancha  and  Andalusia. 
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Upon  one  side  of  this  column  is  carved  a  sorry* 
looking  fitce^  not  unlike  the  death's  heads  which 
grin  at  you  from  the  tomb-stones  of  a  country 
churchyard.  Over  it  is  written  this  inscription ; 
**  El  Ve&dadebo'Rbtrato  de  la  santa  cara 
DSL  Dios  DE  Xaen  ;** — The  true  portrait  of  the 
holy  countenance  of  the  God  of  Xaen !  I  was 
so  much  struck  with  this  strange  superscription 
that  I  stopped  to  copy  iu 

''  Do  you  really  believe  that  this  is  what  it 
pretends  to  be !"  said  I  to  a  muleteer,  who  was 
watching  my  movements. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  he,  shruggging  his 
brawny  shoulders ;  "  they  say  it  is.** 
Who  says  it  is?" 
The  priest,— the  Padre  Cura.'' 

**  I  supposed  so.  And  how  was  this  portrait 
taken?" 

He  could  not  tell.  The  Padre  Cura  knew  all 
about  it 

When  I  joined  my  companicMis,  who  were  a 
little  in  advance  of  me  with  the  carriaget  I  got  the 


ti 
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mystery  explained.  The  Spanish  church  boasUJ 
of  three  portraits  of  our  Saviour,  miraculously 
preserved  upon  the  folds  of  a  napkin,  with  which 
he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  on  the  day 
of  the  crucifixion.  One  of  these  is  at  Toledo, 
and  another  in  the  kingdom  of  Xaen.  I  have 
forgotten  at  what  place  the  third  is  preserved- 
Is  this,  indeed,  the  nineteenth  century? 


The  impression  which  this  monument  of  super- 
stition made  upon  my  mind  was  soon  effaced  by 
the  magnificent  scene  which  now  burst  upon  me. 
The  road  winds  up  the  mountain*side  with  gra- 
dual   ascent;    wild,    shapeless,    gigantic   crags 
overhang  it  upon  the  right,  and  upon  the  left  the 
wary  foot  starts  back  from  the  brink  of  a  fearful 
chasm,  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.     Its  sides  are 
black  with  ragged  pines,  and  rocks  that  have 
toppled  down  from  above ;    and  at  the  bottom, 
scarcely  visible,  wind  the  silvery  waters  of  a  little 
stream,  a  tributarj'  of  the  Guadalquivir.     The 
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road  fikirte  the  ravine  for  miles,  now  climbing 
the  barren  rock,  and  now  sliding  gently  downward 
into  shadowy  hollows,  and  crossing  some  rustic 
bridge,  thrown  over  a  wild  mountain  brook. 

At  length  the  scene  changed.  We  stood  upon 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  broad,  luxuriant  valleys  of  An- 
dalusia, bathed  in  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  a 
southern  sunset.  The  landscape  had  already 
assumed  the  ''  burnished  livery**  of  autumn ;  but 
the  air  I  breathed  was  the  soft  and  balmy  breath 
of  spring, — the  eternal  spring  of  Andalusia. 

If  ever  you  should  be  fortuate  enough  to  visit 
this  part  of  Spain,  stop  far  the  night  at  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Carolina.  It  is  indeed  a  model  for  all 
villages, — ^with  its  broad  streets,  its  neat  white 
houses,  its  spacious  market-place,  surrounded 
with  a  colonnade,  and  its  public  walk,  oni»- 
mented  with  fountains,  and  set  out  with  luxuri- 
ant trees.  I  doubt  whether  all  Spain  can  show 
a  village  more  beautiful  than  this. 
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The  approach  to  Cordova  from  the  east  b 
enchanting.      The  sun  was  just  rising  as  we 
crossed  the  Guadalquivir,  and  drew  near  to  the 
city ;  and  alighting  from  the  carriage,  I  pursued 
my  way  on  foot,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  scene, 
and  the  pure  moniing  air.     The  dew  still  glis- 
tened on  every  leaf  and  spray ;  for  the  burning 
sun  had  not  yet  climbed  the  tall  hedge-row  of 
the  wild  fig-tree  and  aloes  which  skirts  the  road- 
side.    The  highway  wound  along  through  gar- 
dens,  orchards,   and  vineyards,   and  here  and 
there  above  me  towered  the  glorious  palm  in  all 
its  leafy  magnificence.     On  my  right,  a  swell* 
ing  mountain-ridge,  covered  with  verdure,  and 
sprinkled  with  little  white  hermitages,  looked 
forth  towards  the  rising  sun ;  and  on  the  left,  in 
a  long  graceful  curve,  swept  the  bright  waters 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  pursuing  their  silent  jour- 
ney through  a  verdant  reach  of  soft  lowland 
landscape.     There,  amid  all  the  luxuriance  of 
this  sunny  clime,  arises  the  ancient  city  of  Cor- 
dova, though  stripped,  alas !  of  its  former  magni- 
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ficence.  All  that  reminds  you  of  die  past  is 
the  crumbling  wall  of  the  city,  and  a  Saracen 
mosque,  now  changed  to  a  Christian  cathedral. 
The  stranger,  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain,  pauses  with  a 
sigh,  and  asks  himself,  Is  this  the  imperial  city 
of  Alhakam  the  Just,  and  Abdoulrabman  the 
Magnificent  ? 


This,  then,  is  Seville,  that  "pleasant  city, 
famous  for  oranges  and  women.**  After  all  I 
have  heard  of  its  beauty,  I  am  disappointed  in 
finding  it  so  fiur  less  beautiful  than  my  imagina- 
tion had  painted  it     The  wise  saw — 

Qttien  do  hi  visto  Sevilla, 
No  ha  vkto  maraxilla, — 

he  who  has  not  seen  Seville  has  seen  no  marvel 
— is  an  Andalusian  gasconade.  Under  correc* 
tion  be  it  said,  he  who  has  seen  Seville  has  seen 
no  marvel.     This,  however,  is  the  judgment  of 

VOL.  II.  I 
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a  traveller  weary  and  way-worn  with  a  journey 
of  twelve  successive  days  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
mules;  and  I  am  well  aware  how  much  our 
opinions  of  men  and  things  are  coloured  by  these 
trivial  ills.  A  sad  spirit  is  like  a  rainy  day ;  its 
mists  and  shadows  darken  the  brightest  sky,  and 
clothe  the  fairest  landscape  in  gloom. 

I  am,  too,  a  disappointed  man  in  another  re- 
spect.    I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Madrid  to 
Seville  without  being  robbed !     And  this,  too, 
when   I  journeyed  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  had 
bought  a  watch  large  enough  for  the  clock  of  a 
a   village   church,   for  the  express  purpose  of 
having  it  violently   torn  from  me  by  a   fierce- 
whiskered  highwayman,  with  his   blunderbuss 
and  his  ^*  boca  abajo,  ladronesf"      If   I   print 
this  in  a  book,  I  am  undone.     What !   travel  in 
Spain  and  not  be  robbed !     To  be  sure,   I  came 
very  near  it  more  than   once.     Almost   ever\ 
village  we  passed  through  had  its  tale  to  tell  of 
atrocities  committed  in  the  neighbourhood.      In 
one  place,  the  stage-coach  had  been  stopped  and 
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plundered;  in  anotheTf  a  i)Mm  had  been  mur- 
defed  and  thrown  into  the  river ;  here  and  there 
a  rude  wooden  cross  and  a  shapeless  pile  of 
stones  marked  the  spot  where  some  unwary 
traveller  had  met  his  fate ;  and  at  night,  seated 
around  the  blazing  hearth  of  the  inn*kitchen, 
my  fellow-traveller  would  converse  in  a  mysteri* 
0U8  under  tone  of  the  dangers  we  were  to  pass 
through  on  the  morrow.  But  the  morrow  came 
and  went^  and,  alas !  neither  salteador,  foot-pad, 
nor  ratero  moved  a  finger.  At  one  place,  we 
were  a  day  too  late;  at  another,  a  day  too 
early. 

I  am  now  at  the  Fonda  de  los  Americanos. 
My  chamber-door  opens  upon  a  gaUery,  beneath 
which  is  a  little  court  paved  with  marble^  having 
a  fountain  in  the  centre.  As  I  write,  I  can  just 
distinguish  the  tinkling  of  its  tiny  jet,  fidling 
into  the  circular  baain,  with  a  murmur  so  gentle 
that  it  scarcely  breaks  the  silence  of  the  nif^t. 
At  day-dawn  I  start  for  Cadis,  promising  myself 
a  pleasant  sail  down  the  Guadalquiver.    All  I 

i2 
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shall  be  able  to  say  of  Seville  is  what  I  have 
written  above, — that  it  is  "  a  pleasant  city, 
famous  for  oranges  and  women/' 


I  am  at  length  in  Cadiz.  I  came  across  the 
bay  yesterday  morning  in  an  open  boat  from 
Santa  Maiia,  and  have  established  myself  in  very 
pleasant  rooms,  which  look  out  upon  the  Plaza 
de  San  Antonio,  the  public  square  of  the  city. 
The  morning  sun  awakes  me,  and  at  evening  the 
sea-breeze  comes  in  at  my  window.  At  night 
th(»  square  is  lighted  by  lamps^  suspended  from 
the  trees,  and  thronged  with  a  brilliant  crowd 
of  the  young  and  gay. 

Cadiz  is  beautiful  almost  beyond  imagination. 
The  cities  of  our  dreams  are  not  more  enchantins:. 
It  hes  like  a  delicate  sea-shell  upon  the  brink  of 
the  ocean,  so  wondrous  fair  that  it  seems  not 
formed  for  man.  In  sooth,  the  Paphian  queen, 
born  of  the  feathery  sea-foam,  dwells  there.  It 
is  the  city  of  beauty  and  of  love. 
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The  women  of  Cadiz  are  world-renowned  for 
their  loveliness.  Surely  earth  has  none  more 
dazzling  than  a  daughter  of  that  bright^  burning 
clime.  What  a  voluptuous  form  !  what  a  dainty 
foot !  what  dignity !  what  matchless  grace ! 

"  What  eyet — whit  lipi — what  everything  about  her ! 
How  like  a  swan  she  swims  her  pace,  and  bears 
Her  sUver  bieasts !" 

The  Gaditana  is  not  ignorant  of  her  charms. 
She  knows  iiill  well  the  necromancy  of  a  smile. 
You  see  it  in  the  flourish  of  her  fani — a  magic 
wand  whose  spell  is  powerful ;  you  see  it  in  her 
steady  gaze ;  the  elastic  step, 

•'  The  ?ea. 
Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand. 
While  the  o'erpowering  eye,  that  turns  yon  pale. 
Flashes  into  the  heart." 

When  I  am  grown  old  and  gray,  and  sit  by  the 
fireside  wrapped  in  flannels,  if,  in  a  listless  mo- 
ment, recalling  what  is  now  the  present,  but  will 
then  be  the  distant  and  almost  forgotten  past,  I 
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turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  journal  till  my  watery 
eye  falls  upon  the  page  I  have  just  written,  I 
shall  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  have 
sketched  this  portrait.  And  where  will  then  be 
the  bright  forms  that  now  glance  before  me,  like 
the  heavenly  creations  of  a  dream  ?  All  gone — 
all  gone !  Or  if  perchance  a  few  still  linger 
upon  earth,  the  silver  cord  will  be  loosed, — 
they  will  be  bowed  with  age  and  sorrow,  saying 
their  pater-nosters  with  a  tremulous  voice. 

Old  age  is  a  Pharisee ;  for  he  makes  broad 
liis  phylacteries,  and  wears  them  upon  his  brow, 
inscribed  with  prayer,  but  in  the  "crooked  auto- 
graph" of  a  palsied  hand.  *'  I  see  with  pain," 
says  a  French  female  writer,  "  that  there  is  no- 
thing durable  upon  earth.  We  bring  into  the 
world  a  fair  face,  and  lo !  in  less  than  thirty 
years  it  is  covered  with  wrinkles ;  after  which  a 
woman  is  no  longer  good  for  any  thing."  A 
most  appalling  thought ! 

Were  I  to  translate  these  sombre  reflections 
into   choice   Castilian,   and   read   them    to    the 
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bright-eyed  houri  who  is  now  leaning  over  the 
balcony  opposite^  she  would  laugh,  and  laughing 
say,  "  Cuando  el  demonio  es  viejo,  se  mete 
frailer 


The  devotion  paid  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  Spain  it 
is  one  of  its  most  attractive  features.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  in  Granada  and  in  Andalusia, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  La  tierra  de  Maria 
Santisitna^ — the  land  of  the  most  holy  Mary, 
this  adoration  is  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic. 
There  is  one  of  its  outward  observances  which 
struck  me  as  peculiarly  beautiful  and  impressive. 
I  refer  to  the  Ave  Maria,  an  evening  service  of 
the  Virgin.  Just  as  the  evening  twilight  com- 
mences, the  bell  tolls  to  prayer.  In  a  moment, 
throughout  the  crowded  city,  the  hum  of  busi- 
ness is  hushed,  the  thronged  streets  are  still ; 
the  gay  multitudes  that  crowd  the  public  walks 
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stand  motionless  ;  the  angry  dispute  ceases ;  the 
laugh  of  merriment  dies  away  ;  life  seems  for  a 
moment  to  be  arrested  in  its  career,  and  to  stand 
still.  The  multitude  uncover  their  heads,  and, 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  whisper  their  evening 
})rayer  to  the  Virgin.  Then  the  bells  ring  a 
merrier  peal ;  the  crowds  move  again  in  the 
streets,  and  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  business  re- 
commence. I  have  always  listened  with  feelings 
of  solemn  pleasure  to  the  bell  that  sounded  forth 
the  Ave  Maria.  As  it  announced  the  close  of 
day,  it  seemed  also  to  call  the  soul  from  its 
worldly  occupations  to  repose  and  devotion. 
There  is  something  beautiful  in  thus  measuring 
the  march  of  time.  The  hour,  too,  naturally 
brings  the  heart  into  unison  with  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  devotion.  The  close  of  the 
day, — the  shadows  of  evening, — the  calm  of 
twilight, — inspire  a  feeling  of  tranquillity ;  and 
though  I  may  differ  from  the  catholic  in  regard 
to  the  object  of  his  supplication,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  solemnity,  that 
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at  the  close  of  each  daily  epoch  of  life,  which,  if 
it  have  not  been  fruitful  in  incidents  to  ourselves, 
has,  nevertheless,  been  so  to  many  of  the  great 
human  family, — the  voice  of  a  whole  people,  and 
of  the  whole  world,  should  go  up  to  Heaven  in 
praise,  and  supplication,  and  thankiulness. 


'  The  Moorish  kiog  rides  ap  and  down. 
Tbrattgfa  Grmnadft's  rojftl  town ; 
From  £lvin's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  be  goes. 
Wo  is  ne,  Alhama!' 

Thus  commences  one  of  the  fine  old  Spanish 
ballads,  commemorating  the  downfiU  of  the  city 
of  Alhama,  where  we  have  stopped  to  rest  our 
horses  on  their  fatiguing  march  from  Velez- 
Malaga  to  Granada.  Alhama  was  one  of  the 
last  8trong*holds  of  the  Moslem  power  in  Spain. 
Its  fall  opened  the  way  for  the  Christian  army 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  spread  constema* 
tion  and  deqiair  through  the  city  of  Granada. 

iS 
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The  description  in  the  old  ballad  is  highly 
«xraphic  and  beautiful ;  and  its  beauty  is  well 
pi-eserved  in  the  spirited  English  translation  by 
Lord  Byron. 


As  we  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  snowy 
mountains  that  look  down  upon  the  luxuriant  Vega 
of  Granada,  we  overtook  a  solitary  rider,    who 
was  singing  a  wild  national  song,   to  cheer  the 
loneliness  of  his  journey.     He  was  an   athletic 
man,  and  rode  a  spirited  horse  of  the  Arab  breed. 
A    black    bear-skin  jacket    covered    his    broad 
shoulders,  and  around  his  waist  was  wound  the 
crimson /<7ya,  so  universally  worn  by  the  Spanish 
peasantry.     His  velvet  breeches,  reached  below 
his  knee,  just  meeting  a  pair  of  leather  gaiters  of 
(>legant  workmanship.     A  gay  silken   handker- 
chief was   tied  round  his  head,  and  over  this  he 
wore  the  little  round  Andalusian  hat,  decked  out 
with  a  profusion  of  tassels  of  silk,  and  bugles  of 
silver.     The  steed  he  mounted  was  dressed  no 
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less  gaily  than  his  rider.  There  was  a  silver 
star  upon  his  foreheadi  and  a  bright-coloured 
woollen  tassel  between  his  ears:  a  blanket  striped 
with  blue  and  red  covered  the  saddle,  and  even 
the  Moorish  stirrups  were  ornamented  with  brass 
studs. 

This  personage  was  acontrabandistai — a  smug- 
gler between  Granada  and  the  sea-port  of  Velez- 
Malaga.  The  song  he  sung  was  one  of  the 
popular  ballads  of  the  country.  I  will  here 
transcribe  the  original  as  a  specimen  of  its  kmi. 
Its  only  merit  is  simplicity,  and  a  certain  grace 
which  belongs  to  its  provindal  phraaeologyi  and 
which  would  be  wholly  lost  in  a 


Yo  que  toy  contrabtadisU, 
Y  campo  por  mi  respeto, 
A  todM  lot  desafio, 
Porqu«  k  oaide  teogo  mieo, 
i  Ay,  jaleo  !  j  Muchachas,  jaleo 
i  Qiucn  me  comp  a  jUo  oegro  ? 

My  caballo  est&  cansao, 
Yfo  me  marcho  coniaada. 
Anda,  cabalUto  mio, 
CabaUo  mio  carcio ; 
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Anda,  que  viene  la  ronda, 

Y  se  mueve  el  tiroteo. 

i  Ay ,  jaleo !  ;  Ay,  ay,  jaleo ! 

;  Ay,  jaleo,  que  nos  cortan ! 

Sacaine  de  aqueste  apiieto. 

Mi  cabal  to  ya  no  corre, 

Ya  mi  caballo  paru. 

Todo  para  en  este  mundo. 

Tambien  he  de  parar  yo. 

I  Ay,  jaleo  !  j  Muchacbas,  jaleo  ! 

i  Quien  me  compra  jiio  negro  ? 

The  air  to  which  these  words  are  sung  is  wild 
and  high ;  and  the  prolonged  and  mournful 
cadence  gives  it  the  sound  of  a  funereal  wail,  or  a 
cry  for  help.  To  have  its  full  effect  upon  the 
mind,  it  should  be  heard  by  night,  in  some  wild 
mountain-pass,  and  from  a  distance.  Then  the 
harsh  tones  come  softened  to  the  ear,  and  in  uni- 
son with  the  hour  and  the  scene,  produce  a  pleas- 
ing melancholy. 

The  contrabandista  accompanied  us  to  Gra- 
nada. The  sun  had  already  set  when  we  en- 
tered the  Vega, — those  luxuriant  meadows  which 
stretch  away  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  city, 
league  after  league  of  rich  unbroken  verdure. 
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It  was  Saturday  night :  and  as  the  gathering  twi- 
light fell  around  us,  and  one  by  one  the  lamps 
of  the  city  twinkled  in  the  distance,  suddenly 
kindling  here  and  there^  as  the  atars  start  to 
to  their  places  in  the  evening  sky, —  a  loud  peal 
of  bells  rang  forth  its  glad  welcome  to  the  day  of 
rest,  over  the  meadows  to  the  distant  hills, 
"swinging  slow,  with  solemn  roar.'* 


Is  this  reality  and  not  a  dream  ?  Am  I,  indeed 
in  Granada  ?  Am  I  indeed  within  the  walk  of 
that  earthly  paradise  of  the  Moorish  kings  ?  How 
my  spirit  is  stirred  within  me !  How  my  heart 
is  lifted  up !  How  my  thoughts  are  rapt  away 
in  the  visions  of  other  days! 

Ave  Maria  purisima!  It  is  midnight  The 
bell  has  tolled  the  hour  from  the  watch-tower  of 
the  Alhambra ;  and  the  silent  street  echoes  only 
to  the  watchman's  cry,  Ave  Maria  purisima !  I 
am  done  in  my  chamber — sleepless — spell-bound 
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by  the  genius  of  the  place — entranced  by  the 
beauty  of  the  star-lit  night.  As  I  gaze  from  my 
window,  a  sudden  radiance  brightens  in  the  east 
It  is  the  moon  rising  behind  the  Alhambra.  I 
can  faintly  discern  the  dusky  and  indistinct  out- 
line of  a  massive  tower,  standing  amid  the  uncer- 
tain twilight,  like  a  gigantic  shadow.  It  changes 
with  the  rising  moon,  as  a  palace  in  the  clouds, 
and  other  towers  and  battlements  arise — everv 
moment  more  distinct — more  palpable,  till  now 
they  stand  between  me  and  the  sky,  with  a  sharp 
outline,  distant,  and  yet  so  near,  that  I  seem  to 
sit  within  their  shadow. 

Majestic  spirit  of  the  night,  I  recognise  thee! 
Thou  hast  conjured  up  this  glorious  vision  for 
thy  votary.  Thou  hast  baptized  me  with  thy 
baptism.  Thou  hast  nourished  my  soul  with 
fervent  thoughts  and  holy  aspirations,  and  ardent 
lonffinffs  after  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  Ma- 
jcstic  spirit  of  the  past,  I  recognise  thee!  Thou 
hast  bid  the  shadow  go  back  for  me  upon  the 
dial-plate  of  time.     Thou  hast  taught  me  to  read 
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in  thee  the  preaent  and  the  future — a  revelation 
of  man's  destiny  on  earth.     Thou  hast  taught 
me  to  see  in  thee  the  principle  that  unfolds 
itself  from  century  to  century  in  the  progress  of 
our  race, — the  germ,  in  whose  bosom  lie  en* 
folded  the  bud,  the  leaf,  the  tree.     Generations 
perishy  hke  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  passing 
away  when  their  mission  is  completed ;   but  at 
each    succeding    spring,    broader    and    higher 
spreads  the  human  mind  unto  its  perfect  stature, 
unto  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny,  unto  the  per- 
fection of  its  nature.     And  in  these  high  revela- 
tions, thou  hast  taught  me  more, — thou  hast 
taught  me  to  feel  that  I,  too,  weak,  humble,  and 
unknown — feeble  of  purpose  and  irresolute  of 
good,  have  also  my  mission  to  accomplish  upon 
eartli — like   the   falling  leaf,   like  the  passing 
wind — like  the  drop  of  rain.  O  glorious  thought  1 
that  lifts  me  above  the  power  of  time  and  chance, 
and  tells  me  that  I  cannot  pass  away,  and  leave 
no  mark  of  my  existence.     I  may  not  know  the 
purpose  of  my  being — ^the  end  for  which  an  ail- 
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wise  Providence  created  me  as  I  am,  and  placed 
me  where  I  am ;  but  I  do  know — for  in  such 
things  faith  is  knowledge — that  my  being  has  a 
purpose  in  the  omniscience  of  my  Creator,  and 
that  all  my  actions  tend  to  the  completion,  to 
the  full  accomplishment  of  that  purpose.  Is 
this  fatality  ?  No.  I  feel  that  I  am  free,  though 
an  infinite  and  invisible  power  overrules  me. 
Man  proposes  and  God  disposes.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  mysteries  in  our  being  which  human 
reason  cannot  find  out  by  searching. 

Yonder  towers,  that  stand  so  huge  and  mas- 
sive in  the  midnight  air,  the  work  of  human 
hands  that  have  long  since  forgotten  their 
cunning  in  the  grave,  and  once  the  home  of 
human  beings  immortal  as  ourselves,  and  filled 
like  us  with  hopes  and  fears,  and  powers  of 
good  and  ill, — are  lasting  memorials  of  their 
builders ;  inanimate  material  forms,  yet  living 
with  the  impress  of  a  creative  mind.  These  are 
landmarks  of  other  times.  Thus  from  the  distant 
past  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  telegraphed 
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from   generation    to    generation,    through   the 
present  to  all  succeeding  ages.     These  are  ma- 
nifestations of  the   human  mind  at  a  remote 
period  of  its  history,  and  among  a  people  who 
came  from  another  clime, — ^the  children  of  the 
desert    Their  mission  is  accomplished,  and  they 
are  gone ;  yet  leaving  behind  them  a  thousand 
records  of  themselves  and  of  their  ministry,  not 
as  yet  fully  manifest,  but  *'  seen  through  a  glass 
darkly,**  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  language, 
and  character,  and  manners,  and  history  of  the 
nation,  that  was  by  turns  the  conquered  and  the 
conquering.     The  Goth  sat  at  the  AraVs  feet ; 
and  athwart    the    cloud    and    storm    of   war, 
streamed  the  light  of  oriental  learning  upon  the 
western  world, 

*  As  when  the  aniumiial  snii. 
Through  trmvellmg  lain  and  mift, 
Shiofli  on  the  ervBiBg  hilte.' 


This  morning  I  visited  the  Alhambra;  an 
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enchanted  palace,  whose  exquisite  beauty  baSBe^ 
the  power  of  language  to  describe.  Its  oudinea 
may  be  drawn, — its  halls  and  galleries,  its  court- 
yards and  its  fountains  numbered;  but  what 
skilful  limner  shall  portray  in  words  its  curious 
architecture,  the  grotesque  ornaments,  the  quaint 
devices,  the  rich  tracery  of  the  walls,  the  ceilings 
inlaid  with  pearl  and  tortoise-shell  ?  What  lan- 
guage paint  the  magic  hues  of  light  and  shade, 
the  shimmer  of  the  sunbeam  as  it  falls  upon  the 
marble  pavement,  and  the  brilliant  panels  inlaid 
with  many-coloured  stones?  Vague  recollec- 
tions fill  my  mind, — images  dazzling  but  unde- 
fined, like  the  memory  of  a  gorgeous  dream. 
They  crowd  my  brain  confusedly,  but  they  will 
not  stay;  they  change  and  mingle,  like  the 
tremulous  sunshine  on  the  wave,  till  imagination 
itself  is  dazzled — bewildered — overpowered! 

What  most  arrests  the  stranger's  foot  within 
the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  is  the  refinement  of 
luxury  which  he  sees  at  every  step.  He  lingers  in 
the  deserted  bath, — he  pauses  to  gaze  upon  the 
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now  vacant  saloon^  where,  stretched  upon  his 
gilded  couch,  the  efieminate  monarch  of  the  East 
was  wooed  to  sleep  by  softly-breathing  music. 
What  more  delightful  than  this  secluded  gardeni 
green  with  the  leaf  of  the  myrtle  and  the  orange, 
and  freshened  with  the  gush  of  fountiuns,  beside 
whose  basin  the  nightingale  still  woos  the  blush- 
ing rose?  What  more  fanciful — ^more  exqui- 
site— more  like  a  creation  of  oriental  magic, 
than  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Tocador, — ^its  airy 
sculpture  resembling  the  fretwork  of  wintry  frost, 
and  its  windows  overlooking  the  romantic  valley 
of  the  Darro;  and  the  city,  with  its  gardens, 
domes,  and  spires,  fiur,  far  below  ?  Cool  through 
this  lattice  comes  the  summer  wind,  from  the 
icy  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  SofUy  in 
yonder  fountain  fidls  the  crystal  water,  dripping 
from  its  alabaster  vase  with  never-ceasing  sound! 
On  every  side  comes  up  the  fragrance  of  a  thou- 
sand flowers,  the  murmur  of  innumerable  leaves; 
and  overhead  is  a  sky  where  not  a  vapour  floats, 
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as  soft,  and  blue,  and  radiant  as   the   eve  of 


childhood ! 

Such  is  the  Alhanibra  of  Granada;  a  for- 
tress— a  palace — an  earthly  paradise  ;  a  ruin, 
wonderftil  in  its  fallen  greatness. 


JOURNEY   INTO    ITALY. 


THE 

JOURNEY    INTO    ITALY. 


What  I  catch  u  at  praent  only  sketch-wajfi,  at  it  wen ;  but 
i  prepare  myself  betimeti  for  the  Italian  journey. 

GOETflB*S  Fai'st. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven,  I  left  Marseilles  for 
Genoa,  taking  the  sea-shore  road  through  Tou- 
lon, Draguignan,  and  Nice.  This  journey  is 
written  in  my  memory  with  a  sunbeam.  We 
were  a  company  whom  chance  had  thrown 
together, — different  in  ages,  humors,  and  pur- 
suits,— ^and  yet  so  merrily  the  days  went  by,  in 
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sunshine,  wind,  or  rain,  that  methinks  some 
lucky  star  must  have  ruled  the  hour  that  brought 
us  five  so  auspiciously  together.  But  where 
are  now  that  merry  company  ?  One  sleeps  in 
his  youthful  grave ;  two  sit  m  their  father-land, 
and  "coin  their  brain  for  their  daily  bread T 
and  the  others — where  are  they  ?  If  still  among 
the  living,  I  beg  them  to  remember  in  their 
prayers  the  humble  historian  of  their  journev 
from  Marseilles  to  Genoa. 

At  Toulon  we  took  a  private  carriage,  in 
order  to  pursue  our  journey  more  leisurely  and 
more  at  ease.  I  well  remember  the  strange, 
outlandish  vehicle,  and  our  vetturino  Joseph, 
with  his  blouse,  his  stort-stemmed  pipe,  hi* 
limping  gait,  his  comical  phiz,  and  the  lowland 
dialect  his  mother  taught  him  at  Avignon. 
Every  scene  and  incident  of  the  journey  is  now 
before  me  as  if  written  in  a  book.  The  sunny 
landscapes  of  the  Var, — the  peasant  girls,  with 
their  broad-brimmed  hats  of  straw, — the  inn  at 
Draguignan,   with   its   painting   of   a   lady  on 
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bonebacki  underwritten  in  French  and  Engikh,' 
''^Une  jeune  dame  a  la  promenade — a  young 
lady  taking  a  walk,** — ^the  mouldering  arches  of 
the  Roman  aqueducts  at  Frejus,  standing  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  morning  like  shadowy  appa- 
ritions of  the  pasty — the  wooden  bridge  across 
the  Var, — the  glorious  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
that  half-encircle  Nice, — ^the  midnight  scene  at 
the  Tillage  inn  of  Monaco, — ^the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  Col  de  Tende,  with  its  mountain- 
road,  overhanging  the  sea  at  a  dizzy  height, 
and  its  long  dark  passages  cut  through  the 
solid  rock, — the  tumbling  mountain-torrent,  and 
the  fortress  of  Saorgio,  perched  on  a  jutting 
spur  of  the  Alps ;  these,  and  a  thousand  varied 
scenes  and  landscapes  of  this  journey,  rise 
befote  me  as  if  still  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense, 
and  not  of  memory  only.  And  yet  I  will  not 
vmture  upon  a  minute  description  of  them.  I 
have  not  colors  bright  enough  for  such  land- 
aoapes ;  and  besides,  even  the  most  determined 
lovers  of  Ae  picturesque  grow  weary  of  long 
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descriptions  ;  though,  as  the  French  guide-book 
says  of  these  scenes,  "  Tout  cela  ftdt  sans  douie 
un  spectacle  admirable." 


On  the  tenth  day  of  our  journey  we  reached 
Genoa,  the  city  of  palaces — the  superb  city. 
Tlie  writer  of  an  old  book,  called  Time'> 
Storehouse,  thus  poetically  describes  its  situa- 
tion. *'  This  cittie  is  most  proudly  built  upon 
the  sea-coast  and  the  downefall  of  the  Appe- 
nines,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountaine ;  even  as  it  she 
were  descended  downe  the  mount,  and  come  to 
repose  herselfe  uppon  a  plaine." 

It  was  Christmas  eve — a  glorious  night!  I 
stood  at  midnight  on  the  wide  terrace  of  our 
hotel,  which  overlooks  the  sea,  and  gazing  on 
the  tiny  and  crisping  waves  that  broke  in  pearly 
light  beneath  the  moon,  sent  back  my  wandering 
thoughts  far  over  the  sea,  to  a  distant  home. 
The  jangling  music  of  church-bells  aroused  mc 
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from  my  dream.  It  was  the  sound  of  jubilee 
at  the  approaching  festival  of  the  nativity,  and 
summoned  alike  the  pious  devotee,  the  curious 
stranger,  and  the  gallant  cicisbeo  to  the  church 
of  the  Annunziata. 

I  descended  from  the  terrace,  and  groping 
my  way  through  one  of  the  dark  and  narrow 
lanes  which  intersect  the  city  in  all  directions, 
soon  found  myself  in  the  Strada  Nuova.  The 
long  line  of  palaces  lay  half  in  shadow,  half  in 
light,  stretching  before  me  in  magical  per- 
spective, like  the  long,  vapoury  opening  of  a 
cloud  in  the  summer  sky.  Following  the  various 
groups  that  were  passing  onward  towards  the 
public  square,  I  entered  the  church,  where  mid- 
nighjt  mass  was  to  be  chanted.  A  dazsling 
blaae  of  light  from  the  high  altar  shone  upon 
the  red  marble  columns  which  support  the  roof, 
aftd  fell  with  a  solemn  effect  upon  the  kneeling 
crowd  thai  filled  the  body  of  the  church.  All 
beyond  was  in  dariuiess ;  and  from  that  darkness 
at  intervals  burst  forth  the  deep  voice  of  the 
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organ  and  the  chaunting  of  the  choir,  fiUing  the 
soul  with  solemnity  and  awe.     And  yet  among 
that  prostrate  crowd,  how  many  had  been  drawn 
thither  by  unworthy   motives,  —  motives  even 
more  unworthy  than  mere  idle  curiosity  !     How 
many  sinful  purposes  arose  in  souls  unpurified, 
and  mocked  at  the  bended  knee  !     How  many  a 
heart  beat  wild  with  earthly  passion,  while  the 
miconscious  lip  repeated  the  accustomed  prayer! 
I  mmortal  spirit !  canst  thou  so  heedlessly  resist 
the  imploring  voice  that  calls  thee  from  thine 
errors  and  pollutions  ?      Is  not  the  long  day 
lonn^   enough  —  is   not    the    wide   world  wide 
enough — has  not  society  frivolity    enough  for 
ttiee^  that  thou  shouldst  seek  out  this  midnight 
liour — this  holy  place — this  solemn  sacrifice — 
to  add  irreverence  to  thy  folly  ? 

In  the  shadow  of  a  column  stood  a  young 
man  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  earnestly  con- 
versing in  a  low  whisper  with  a  female  figure,  so 
veiled  as  to  hide  her  face  from  the  eyes  of  all 
but  her  companion.      At  length  they  separated. 
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The  young  man  continued  leaning  against  the 
column,  and  the  girl,  gliding  silently  along  the 
dimly  lighted  aisle^  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees.  Beware, 
poor  girl!  thought  I,  lest  thy  gentle  nature 
prove  thy  undoing!  Perhaps,  alas!  thou  art 
already  undone !  And  I  almost  heard  the  evil 
spirit  whisper,  as  in  the  Faust,  *'  How  different 
was  it  with  thee,  Margaret,  when  still  lull  of 
innocence,  thou  earnest  to  the  altar  here, — out 
of  the  well-worn  little  book  lispedst  prayers, 
half  childsport,  half  God  in  the  heart !  Mar- 
garet, where  is  thy  head?  What  crime  in  thy 
heart!- 

The  city  of  Genoa  is  magnificent  in  parts, 
but  not  as  a  whole.  The  houses  are  high,  and 
the  streets  in  general  so  narrow  that  in  many  of 
them  you  may  almost  step  across  from  side  to 
side.  They  are  built  to  receive  the  cool  sea- 
breeze,  and  to  shut  out  the  burning  sun.  Only 
three  of  them — ^if  my  memory  serves  me — are 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  carriages ; 
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and  these  three  fonn  but  one  continuous  street, — 
the  street  of  palaces.  They  are  the  Strada 
Nuova,  the  Strada  Novissiraa,  and  the  Strada 
Balbi,  which  connect  the  Piazza  Amorosa  with 
the  Piazza  dell*  Annunziata,  These  palaces, 
the  Doria,  the  Durazzo,  the  Ducal  Palace,  and 
others  of  less  magnificence, — with  their  vast 
halls,  their  marble  staircases,  vestibules,  and 
terraces,  and  the  aspect  of  splendor  and  munifi- 
cence they  wear, — have  given  this  commercial 
city  the  title  of  Genoa  the  Superb.  And  as  if 
to  humble  her  pride,  some  envious  rival,  among 
the  Italian  cities,  has  launched  at  her  a  biting 
sarcasm  in  tlie  well-known  proverb, "  Mare  senza 
pesce,  uomini  senza  fede,  e  donne  senza  ver- 
gogna : "  —  a  sea  without  fish  —  men  without 
probity,  and  women  without  modesty ! 


The  road  from  Genoa  to  Lucca  strongly  re- 
sembles that  from  Nice  to  Genoa.  It  runs  alonsr 
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the  8ea-bord|  now  dipping  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  now  climbing  the  sigzag  mountain-pass, 
with  toppling  crags,  and  yawning  chasms,  and 
verdant  terraces  of  vines  and  olive-trees.  Many 
a  sublime  and  many  a  picturesque  landscape 
catches  the  traveller's  eye,  now  almost  weary 
with  gazing ;  and  still  brightly  painted  upon  my 
mind  lies  a  calm  evening  scene  on  the  borders  of 
the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  with  its  broad  sheet  of 
crystal  water — the  blue-tinted  hills  that  form  its 
oval  basin  —  the  crimson  sky  above,  and  its 
bright  reflection, — 

'  Where  it  Ity 
Deep  bosomed  in  the  eiill  and  quiet  bey. 
The  tea  reflectiiig  all  that  glowed  above. 
Till  a  new  sky,  lofter  but  not  to  gay, 
Arch'd  in  it*  bosom,  trembled  like  a  dove.* 

Pisa,  the  melancholy  city,  with  its  Lieaning 
Tower,  its  Campo  Santo,  its  bronze-gated  cathe- 
dral, and  its  gloomy  palaces ;  Florence,  the  fiiir, 
with  its  magnificent  Duomo,  its  gallery  of 
ancient  art,  its  Venus,  its  gardens,  its  gay  so- 
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ciety,  and  its  delightful  environs,  —  Fiesole, 
Camaldoli,  Vallombrosa,  and  the  luxuriant  Val 
d'Amo : — these  have  been  so  often  and  so  beau- 
tifully described  by  others,  that  I  need  not  re- 
peat the  twice-told  tale. 


At  Florence  I  took  lodgings  in  a  house  which 
fronts  upon  the  Piazza  Novella.  In  front  of 
my  parlour  windows  was  the  venerable  Gothic 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  in  whose  gloomy 
aisles  Boccaccio  has  placed  the  opening  scene  of 
his  Decamerone.  There,  when  the  plague  was 
raging  in  the  city,  one  Tuesday  morning,  after 
mass,  the  "  seven  ladies,  young  and  fair,"  held 
council  together,  and  resolved  to  leave  the  in- 
fected city,  and  flee  to  their  rural  villas  in  the  en- 
virons, where  they  might  "  hear  the  birds  sing, 
and  see  the  green  hills,  and  the  plains,  and  the 
fields  covered  with  grain  and  undulating  like  the 
sea,  and  trees  of  species  manifold." 
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In  the  Florentine  nniseum  is  a  representation 
in  wax  of  some  of  the  appalling  scenes  of  the 
plague,  which  desolated  this  city  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which 
Boccaccio  has  described  with  such  simplicity 
and  power  in  the  introduction  of  his  Decamerone* 
It  is  the  work  of  a  Sicilian  artist,  by  the  name  of 
Zumbo.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  the  most 
gloomy  and  saturnine  imagination,  and  more 
akin  to  the  worm  than  most  of  us,  thus  to  have 
revelled  night  and  day  in  the  hideous  mysteries 
of  death,  corruption,  and  the  charnel-house.  It 
is  strange  how  this  representation  haunts  one* 
It  is  like  a  dream  of  the  sepulchre,  with  iu 
loathsome  corses,  with  **  the  blackening,  the 
swelling,  the  bursting  of  the  trunk-*-the  worm, 
the  rat,  and  the  tarantula  at  work."  Yon  breathe 
more  freely  as  you  step  out  into  the  open  air 
again ;  and  when  the  bright  sunshine,  and  the 
crowded,  busy  streets  next  meet  your  eye,  you 
are  ready  to  ask,  is  this  indeed  a  representation 
of  reality  t    Can  this  pure  air  have  been  laden 

xS 
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with  pestilence  ?     Can  this  gay  city  haTe  ever 
been  a  city  of  the  plague  ? 

The  work  of  the  Sicilian  artist  is  admira- 
ble as  a  piece  of  art :  the  description  of  the 
Florentine  prose-poet  equally  admirable  as  a 
piece  of  eloquence.  "  How  many  vast  palaces," 
lie  exclaims,  "  how  many  beautiful  houses,  how 
many  noble  dwellings,  aforetime  filled  with  lords 
and  ladies,  and  trains  of  servants,  were  now  un- 
tenanted even  by  the  lowest  menial !  How  many 
memorable  families,  how  many  ample  herita^s, 
how  many  renowned  possessions  were  left  with- 
out an  heir  !  How  many  valiant  men,  how  many 
beautiful  woiiicii,  how  many  gentle  youths  break- 
fasted in  the  morning  with  their  relatives,  com- 
panions, and  friends,  and  when  the  evening  csmc 
supped  with  their  ancestors  in  the  other  world '.' 


I  met  with  an  odd  character  at   Florence, — 
I  complete  humourist.     He  was  an  Bngtishmui 


^ 
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of  some  forty  years  of  age^  with  a  round,  good 
humored  countenancei  and  a  nose  that  wore  the 
livery  of  good  company.  He  was  making  the 
grand  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  and  home 
again  by  the  way  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Rhine. 
He  travelled  post,  with  a  double-barrelled  gun, 
two-pair  of  pistols,  and  a  violin  without  a  bow« 
He  had  been  in  Rome  without  seeing  St.  Peter's, 
— he  did  not  care  about  it;  he  had  seen  St. 
Paul's  in  London.  He  had  been  in  Naples 
without  visiting  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  did  not 
go  to  Pompeii,  because  **  they  told  him  it  was 
hardly  worth  seeing — ^nothing  but  a  parcel  of 
dark  streets  and  old  walls."  The  principal  ob- 
ject he  seemed  to  have  in  view  was  to  complete 
the  grand  tour. 

I  afterwards  met  with  his  counterpart  in  a 
countryman  of  my  own,  who  made  it  a  point  to 
see  every  thing  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
guide-books ;  and  boasted  how  much  he  could 
accomplish  in  a  day.  He  would  dispatch  a  city 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.    A  Roman 
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aqueduct,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  two  or  lhre« 
modern  cliurches,  and  an  ancient  ruin  or  so 
were  only  a  breakfast  for  him.  Nothing  came 
amiss ;  not  a  stone  was  left  unturned.  A  city 
was  like  a  Chinese  picture  to  him — ^it  had  no 
persj>ective.  Every  object  seemed  of  equal 
magnitude  and  importance.  He  saw  them  all; 
they  were  all  wonderful. 

Life  is  short,  and  art  is  long ;  yet  spare  roe 
from  thus  travelling  with  the  speed  of  thought ; 
and  trotting  from  daylight  until  dark,  at  the  heels 
of  a  cicerone,  \vith  an  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and 
a  guide-book  and  a  plan  of  the  city  in  the  other 


I  copied  the  following  singular  inscription 
from  a  tombstone  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at 
Leghorn.  It  is  the  epitaph  of  a  lady,  written  by 
herself,  and  engraven  upon  her  tomb  at  her  own 
request. 

Under  this  stone  lies  the  victim  of  sorrow. 

Fly,  wandering  stranger^  from  her  mouldering  dast, 
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L«U  Um  rod*  Kind,  GODT^iaf  *  puticle  tlwreef  unto  tiM«, 
Should  communicaletbit  vcaom  tnelincholy, 
ThtthudcMroyedtheitiODgcitrnnMand  IhrcUM  fpiht 
With  jof  of  beut  bu  she  raugnad  W  bmlh, 
A  liring  manyr  Is  iciuibililj  '■ 

How  inferior  in  true  pathog  is  the  inscription  to 
one  I  afterwanU  saw  in  the  cenetry  of  Bologna ; — 

Lncnik  Picioi 
Inplon  cMru  paca. 

Lucretia  Picini  implores  eternal  peace ! 


Prom  Florence  to  Rome  I  travelled  with  a 
vetturino,  by  the  way  of  Siena.  We  were  aiz 
days  upon  the  road,  and  like  Peter  Rugg  in  the 
■twy-book,  were  followed  constantly  by  clouds 
and  rain.  At  times  the  sun,  not  all  forgetful  of 
the  world,  peeped  from  beneath  his  cowl  of  mist, 
and  kissed  the  swarthy  face  of  his  beloved  land ; 
and  then,  like  an  anchoritet  withdrew  again  fivm 
earth,  and  gave  himself  to  iicaveii.  Day  iifter 
day  the  mist  and  the  rain  were  my  fellow-travel- 
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lers  ;  and  as  I  sat  wrapped  in  the  thick  folds  of 
my  Spanish  cloak,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
misty  landscape  and  the  leaden  sky,  I  was  con- 
tinually saying  to  myself,  Can  this  be  Italy? 
and  smiling  at  the  untravelled  credulity  of  those 
who,  amid  the  storms  of  a  northern  winter,  give 
way  to  the  illusions  of  fancy  and  dream  of  Ital\ 
as  a  sunny  land,  where  no  wintry  tempest  beats, 
and  where,  even  in  January,  the  pale  invalid 
may  go  about  without  his  umbrella,  his  Belcher 
handkerchief,  or  his  India-rubber  walk-in-the- 
waters. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  with  the  help  of  a 
good  constitution  and  a  thick  pair  of  boots,  I 
contrived  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  upon  the 
road.  I  walked  down  the  long  hill-side  at 
San  Lorenzo,  and  along  the  border  of  the  Lake 
of  Bolsena,  which,  veiled  in  the  driving  mist, 
stretched  like  an  inland  sea  beyond  my  ken; 
and  through  the  sacred  forest  of  oak,  held  in 
superstitious  reverence  by  the  peasant,  and  in- 
violate from  his  axe.     I  passed  a  night  at  Monte- 
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fiaacone,  renowned  for  a  delicate  Muscat  wine 
which  bean  the  name  of  Est^  and  made  a  mid- 
night pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  Bishop  John 
Defoucrisy  who  died  a  martyr  to  his  love  of  this 
wine  of  Montefiasome. 

Propter  nimnm  Eat,  £at» 
Dominus  meui  mertaiu  est. 

A  marble  slab  in  the  pavement,  worn  by  the 
footsteps  of  pilgrims  like  myself,  covers  the 
dominie's  ashes.  There  is  a  rude  figure  carved 
upon  it,  at  whose  feet  I  traced  out  the  cabalistic 
words,  "  Est,  Est,  Est**  The  remainder  of  the 
inscription  was  illegible  by  the  flickering  light 
of  the  sexton's  lantern. 

At  Baccano  I  first  caught  sight  of  the  dome 
of  Saint  Peters.  We  had  entered  the  desolate 
Campagna;  we  passed  the  Tomb  of  Nero, — we 
approached  the  Eternal  City;  but  no  sound  of 
active  life — no  thronging  crowds — ^no  hum  of 
busy  men  announced  that  we  were  near  the  gates 
of  Rome.  All  was  silence,  solitude  and  deso* 
lation. 
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She  who  tamed  the  world  •eemed  to  tame  benelf  U  lut,  lad 
falUog  under  her  own  weight  grew  to  be  ■  prej  to  Tudc,  who 
with  hit  iron  teeth  connimei  all  bodiet  at  lait,  making  all  ihiog* 
both  animale  and  inanimate,  which  have  tbeii  being  ander  that 
changeling  the  Hoon,  to  be  inbject  aon  corruption  and  deeo- 

HowiLi-'a  SioHOBii  or  Vmica. 


The  masks  snd  caammeries  of  Cunivftl  are 
over ;  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week 
have  become  a  lalc  of  ihe  times  of  old;  the 
illumination  of  Si.  Peter's  siid  tlic  tiirundula 
are  no  longer  the  theme  of  jfentle  and  i^imjile ; 
and  finally,  the  barbarians  of  the  NorUi  1»M 
retreated  from  the  s'^ies  of  Rome, 
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Eternal  City  silent  and  deserted.  The  cicerone 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  street  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets, — the  artist  has  shut  himself  up 
in  his  studio  to  muse  upon  antiquity, — and  the 
idle  facchino  lounges  in  the  market-place  and 
plays  at  morra  by  the  fountain.  Midsummer 
has  come ;  and  you  may  now  hire  a  palace  for 
what,  a  few  weeks  ago,  would  hardly  have  paid 
your  night's  lodging  in  its  garret. 

I  am  still  lingering  in  Rome — a  student,  not 
an  artist  —  and  have  taken  lodgings  in  the 
Piazza  Navona.  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  square* 
of  modern  Rome.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatre  of  Alexander  Severus ;  and 
the  churches,  palaces,  and  shops  that  now  sur- 
round it,  are  built  upon  the  old  foundations 
of  the  amphitheatre.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
square  stands  a  fountain ;  the  one  with  a  simple 
jet  of  crystal  water,  the  other  with  a  triton 
holding  a  dolphin  by  the  tail.  In  the  centre 
rises  a  nobler  work  of  art;  a  fountain  with  a 
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nuurble  basin  more  than  two  hundred  fi^et  in 
circumference.  From  the  midst  uprises  a  huge 
rocky  pierced  with  four  grottoes,  wherein  sit  a 
rampant  sea-horse  and  a  lion  couehanL  On  the 
sides  of  the  rock  are  four  colossal  statues^repre- 

» 

senting  the  four  principal  rivers  of  (lie  world; 
and  from  its  summit,  forty  feet  from  the  basin 
below,  shoots  up  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  fifty  feet  in 
height, — a  relic  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Cara- 
calla. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  city  I  have  domiciliated 
myself,  in  a  family  of  whose  many  kindnesses  I 
shall  always  retain  the  most  lively  and  grateful 
remembrance.  My  mornings  are  spent  in  visits 
ing  the  wonders  of  Rome ;  in  studying  the 
miracles  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  or  in  read- 
ing at  the  public  libraries.  We  breakfast  at 
noon,  and  dine  at  the  aristocratic  hour  of  eight 
in  the  evening.  After  dinner  comes  the  Con- 
▼ersasione,  enlivened  with  exquisite  music,  and 
the  meeting  of  travellers,  artists,  and  literary 
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men  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  mid- 
night, when  the  crowd  is  gone,  I  retire  to  my 
chamber,  and  poring  over  the  gloomy  pages  of 
Dante,  or  "  Bandello*s  laughing  tale,'*  protract 
ray  nightly  vigil  till  the  morning  star  is  in  tht 
sky. 

Our  parlour  windows  look  out  upon  the 
square,  which  circumstance  is  a  source  of  in- 
finite enjoyment  to  me.  Directly  in  front,  with 
its  fantastic  belfries  and  swelling  dome,  rise> 
the  church  of  St.  Agnes  ;  and  sitting  by  the 
open  window  I  note  the  busy  scene  below, 
enjoy  the  cool  air  of  morning  and  evening,  aiKi 
even  feel  the  freshness  of  the  fountain,  as  it^ 
waters  leap  in  mimic  cascades  down  the  aides  of 
the  rock. 


The  Piazza  Navona  is  the  chief  market-pliut 
of  Rome;  and  on  market-days  is  filled  with  a 
noisy  crowd  of  the  Roman  populace^  and  the 
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peasantry  from  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
Albano  and  Fraacati.  At  such  times  the  square 
presents  an  animated  and  curious  scene.  The 
gayly-decked  stalls,  —  the  piles  of  fruits  and 
vegetables, — ^the  pyramids  of  flowers, — ^the  va- 
rious costumes  of  the  peasantry, — the  constant 
movement  of  the  vast  fluctuating  crowd,  and  the 
deafening  clamour  of  their  discordant  voices, 
that  arise  louder  than  the  roar  of  the  loud 
ocean, — all  this  is  better  than  a  play  to  me,  and 
gives  me  amusement  when  naught  else  has 
power  to  amuse. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  sultry  month 
of  August,  this  specious  square  is  converted  into 
a  lake,  by  stopping  the  conduit  pipes  which 
carry  off*  the  water  of  the  fountains.  Coaches, 
landaus,  and  vehicles  of  every  description,  axle- 
deep,  drive  to  and  fro  across  the  mimic  lake ; 
a  dense  crowd  gathers  around  its  margin,  and  a 
thousand  tricks  excite  the  loud  laughter  of  the 
idle  populace.  Here  is  a  fellow  groping  with  a 
stick  after  his  sea-fiuring  hat;    there  another 
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splashing  in  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a  mi?- 
chievous  spaniel,  that  has  swam  away  with  his 
shoe;  while  from  a  neighbouring  balcony  a 
noisy  burst  of  military  music  fills  the  air,  and 
gives  fresh  animation  to  the  scene  of  mirth. 
This  is  one  of  the  popular  festivals  of  raid- 
summer  in  Rome,  and  the  merriest  of  them  all. 
It  is  a  kind  of  carnival  unmasked ;  and  many  a 
popular  bard,  many  a  poeta  di  dozzino,  invokej! 
this  day  the  plebeian  muse  of  the  market-place 
to  sing  in  high-sounding  rhyme,  "  II  Lago  di 
Piazza  Navona." 

I  have  before  me  one  of  these  sublime  effu- 
sions. It  describes  the  square — the  crowd — the 
rattling  carriages — the  lake — the  fountain,  raised 
by  "  the  superhuman  genius  of  Bernini " — the 
lion — the  sea-horse,  and  the  triton  grasping  the 
dolphin's  tail.  *'  Half  the  grand  square,"*  thus 
sings  the  poet,  '*  where  Rome  with  food  is 
satiate,  was  changed  into  a  lake,  around  whose 
margin  stood  the  Roman  people,  pleased  with 
soft  idleness  and  merry  holiday,  like  birds  upon 
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the  margin  of  a  limpid  brook.  Up  and  down 
drove  car  and  chariot ;  and  the  women  trembled 
for  fear  of  the  deep  water ;  though  merry  were 
the  youngy  and  well  I  ween,  had  they  been 
borne  away  to  unknown  shores  by  the  bull  that 
bore  away  Europa,  they  would  neither  have 
wept  nor  screamed !  ** 


On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  now 
called,  from  its  yellow  sands,  Montorio,  or  the 
Golden  Mountain,  stands  the  fountain  of  Acqua 
Paola,  the  largest  and  most  abundant  of  the 
Roman  fountidns.  It  is  a  small  Ionic  temple, 
with  six  columns  of  reddish  granite  in  front,  a 
spacious  hall  and  chambers  within,  and  a  gar^ 
den  with  a  terrace  in  the  rear.  Beneath  the 
pavement,  a  torrent  of  water  from  the  ancient 
aqueducts  of  Trajan,  and  from  the  lakes  of 
Bracdano  and  Martignano,  leaps  forth  in  three 
beautiful  cascades,  and  from  the  overflowing 

VOL.  II.  h 
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basin  rushes  down  the  hill-side  to  turn  the  busj 
wheels  of  a  dozen  mills. 

'Die  key  of  this  little  fairy  palace  is  in  w 
hands,  and  as  often  as  once  a  week  we  jass  ^ 
day  there  amid  the  odor  of  ita  flowers,  the  ra.4 
ing  sound  of  ita  waters,  and  the  enehannK"" 
of  poetry  and  music.  How  pleasantly  the  sulin 
hours  steal  by !  Cool  comes  the  simuoeT  wiw 
from  the  Tiber's  month  at  Oatia.  Above  us  i-- 
a  sky  without  a  cloud ;  beneath  us  the  m^nifr 
cent  panorama  of  Rome  and  the  Camp^ 
bounded  by  the  Abnizai  and  the  sea.  Glon«<E 
scene !  one  glance  at  thee  woutd  moie  H* 
dullest  soul, — one  gUnce  can  melt  tbe  piia''' 
and  the  poet  into  tears ! 

In  the  imniediate  nei^bourhood  of  the  fout- 
tain  are  many  objects  worthy  of  tbe  stnn^- 
notice.  A  bow-shot  down  the  hill-sKte  to*«* 
the  city,  stands  the  confeot  of  S«a  pHtro  t 
Montorio  ;  and  in  tlio  cloititer  of  this  ooiifen"^^ 
a  small  round  <  ^  "nte,  boilt  upom  the  ^P"' 

which   an  aii' ^  pmutf  Q»» 
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scene  of  St.  Peter's  Bmrtyrdeok.  In  tbe  t^posite 
direction  the  road  leads  you  over  the  shoulder 
of  tbe  bill,  and  out  through  tbe  ci^-gate  to 
gardens  and  villas  beyond.  Passing  beneatb  a 
hrfty  aroh  of  Tnyan's  ujnednct,  an  omaatented 
gateway  on  the  left  idna^  you  to  the  Villa 
PnrfUt-Doria,  bsilt  oa  the  western  deeUnty  of 
tbe  hill.  This  is  tbe  largest  and  most  msgnifl- 
eort  of  the  nnnerous  rillaa  that  crowd  the 
hmnediate  environs  of  Rome.  lis  spaciona 
terraces,  its  marble  statues,  its  woodlands  and 
greoi  alleys,  its  lake  and  water&Us  sad  foan- 
tnns,  give  it  an  air  of  conrtly  tpleodor  and  of 
nml  beauty,  which  realises  the  bean  ideal  of  a 
mburban  villa. 

This  is  oor  ftvootite  resort  when  we  have 
passed  the  day  at  die  fbuntain,  and  the  afler- 
■oon  shadows  begin  to  falL  There  we  tit  on 
the  broad  marble  strps  of  ihc  terrace,  unzc  upon 
tbe  varied  landscape  strctchmg  to  the  misty  sea, 
or  ramble  beneath  the  leafy  dome  of  tlie  wood- 
^^^^A  and  along  tbe  inar{pn  of  the  lake. 
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'  And  drop  a  pebble  to  see  it  sink 
Down  in  those  depths  so  calm  and  cool.' 

O,  did  we  but  know  when  we  are  happy; 
could  the  restless,  feverish,  ambitious  heart  be 
still,  but  for  a  moment  still,  and  yield  itself, 
without  one  farther-aspiring  throb,  to  its  enjoy- 
ment— then  were  I  happy — yes,  thrice  happy- 
But,  no  ;  this  fluttering,  struggling,  and  impri- 
soned spirit  beats  the  bars  of  its  golden  cage- 
disdains  the  silken  fetter :  it  will  not  close  its 
eye   and  fold  its  wings.     As  if  time  were  not 
swift  enough,  its  swifter  thoughts  outstrip  ks 
rapid  flight,  and  onward,  onward  do  they  wing 
their  way  to  the  distant  mountains,  to  the  fleet- 
ing clouds  of  the  future ;  and  yet  I  know,  thai 
ere   long,   weary,    and  way-worn,    and  disap- 
pointed,  they   shall    return    to    nestle  in  the 
bosom  of  the  past ! 

This  day,  also,  I  have  passed  at  Acqua 
Paola.  From  the  garden  terrace  I  watched  the 
setting  sun,  as,  wrapt  in  golden  vapour,  bt 
passed  to   other  climes.      A   friend  from  ^) 
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native  land  was  with  me :  and  as  we  spake  of 
home,  a  liquid  star  stood  trembling  like  a  drop 
of  dew  upon  the  dosing  eyelid  of  the  day. 
Which  of  us  sketched  these  lines  with  a  pencil 
apon  the  cover  of  Julia's  Cormna? 

Bright  tUr !  whose  toft,  fiuniliar  nj. 

In  coMtr  climM  tnd  glooain  ikiet. 
I*ve  w«tch*d  to  oft  when  clotiog  dty 

Had  ting'd  the  west  with  crimMm  dies ; 
PerlMps»  to-mght,  some  liciead  I  lotv 

Beyond  the  deep,  and  distant  sea, 
Will  gaze  upon  thy  path  above. 

And  give  one  lingering  theughl  to  toe. 


TORQUATI  TaSSO  088A  HIC  JACBHT — hcfV  lie 

the  bones  of  Torquato  Tasso — ^is  the  simple  in- 
scription upon  the  poet's  tomb«  in  the  church  of 
St.  Onofrio.  Many  a  pilgrimage  is  made  to  the 
grave.  Many  a  bard  from  distant  lands  comes 
to  visit  the  spot, — and  as  he  paces  the  secluded 
cloisters  of  the  convent  where  the  poet  died, 
and  where  his  ashes  rest,  muses  on  the  sad 
vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  breathes  an  orison 
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for  the  peace  of  his  soul.  He  sleeps  midway 
between  his  cradle  at  Sorrento  and  his  dungeon 
at  Ferrara. 

The  monastery  of  Su  Onofrio  stands  on  the 
Janiculura  overlooking  the  Tiber  and  the  city 
of  Rome;  and  in  the  distance  rise  the  towers  of 
the  Roman  Capitol,  where,  after  long  years  ot 
sickness,  sorrow  and  imprisonment,  the  laurti 
crown  was  prepared  for  the  great  epic  poet  oi 
Italy.  The  chamber  in  which  Tasso  died  is 
still  shown  to  the  curious  traveller;  and  the 
tree  in  the  garden  under  whose  shade  he  loved 
to  sit.  The  feelings  of  the  dying  man,  as  he 
reposed  in  this  retirement,  are  not  the  vagu^ 
conjectures  of  poetic  revery.  He  has  hiifi-^'" 
recorded  them  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  hif  | 
friend  Antonio  Constantini,  a  few  days  only 
before  his  dissolution.  These  are  his  melan- 
choly words : — 

"  What  will  my  friend  Antonio  say  when  he 
hears  the  death  of  Tasso  ?  Ere  long,  I  ^hinfc 
the  news  will  reach  him ;  for  I  feel  that  the  etid 
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of  my  life  is  near;  being  able  to  find  no  remedy 
for  this  weariBome  indisposition^  which  is  super* 
added  to  my  customary  infirmities,  and  by  which, 
as  by  a  nqnd  torrent,  I  see  myself  swept  away, 
without  a  hand  to  save.  It  is  no  longer  time 
to  speak  of  my  unyielding  destiny,  not  to  say 
the  ingratitude  of  the  world,  which  has  longed 
eren  for  the  Tictory  of  driying  me  a  beggar  to 
my  grave:  while  I  thought  that  the  glory  which, 
in  spite  of  those  who  will  it  not,  this  age  shall 
receive  firom  my  writings,  was  not  to  leave  me 
thus  without  reward*  I  have  come  to  this 
monastery  of  St*  Onofrio,  not  only  because  the 
air  is  commended  by  physicians,  as  more  saln- 
hrious  than  in  any  other  part  of  Rome,  but  that 
I  may,  as  it  were,,  commence,  in  this  high  place, 
and  in  the  conversation  of  these  devout  &thers, 
my  conversation  in  heaven.  Pray  God  for  me ; 
and  be  assured  that  as  I  have  loved  and  ho- 
noured you  in  this  present  life,  so  in  that  other 
and  more  real  life  will  I  do  for  you  all  that 
belongs  to  charity  unfeigned  and  true.    And  to 
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the  Divine  mercy  I  commend  both  you  and 
myself.'* 


The  modern  Romans  are  a  very  devout  peop 
The  Princess  Doria  washes  the  pilgrim's  fwt  in 
Holy  Week ;  every  evening,  foul  or  fair,  the 
whole  year  round,  there  is  a  rosary  sung  before 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  within  a  stone's  tliro' 
of  my  window ;  and  the  young  ladies  writf 
letters  to  St.  Louis  Gonzaga,  who  in  all  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  is  represented  as  young  and 

m 

angelically   beautiful.     I   saw  a  large  pile  ol 

« 

these  letters  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Gorwap* 
chapel,  at  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius.  TbfJ 
were  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  prettiW 
written  on  smooth  paper,  and  tied  with  silken 
ribands  of  various  colors.  Leaning  over  thf 
marble  balustrade,  I  read  the  following  super- 
scription upon  one  of  them : — "  All'  Angelico 
Giovane  S.  Luigi  Gonzciga, — Paradise"-^  ^^  ' 
'.he  angelic  youth  St.  Lewis  Gonzaga,  Paradise. 
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A  soldier  with  a  mifiket  kept  giuurd  over  this 
treasure ;  and  I  had  the  audacity  to  ask  him  at 
what  hour  the  mail  went  out;  for  which  here- 
tical impertinence  he  cocked  his  mustache  at 
me  with  the  most  savage  look  imaginable,  as 
much  as  to  say,  **  Get  thee  gone  :** 

NiBBto  pigliite» 
E  mai  ritomate. 

The  modem  Romans  are  likewise  stron|^y 
given  to  amusements  of  every  deserqplion* 
Pa$iem  ei  Circtnce»f  sajrs  the  Latin  satirist,  when 
chiding  the  degraded  propensities  of  his  eoan* 
trjrmen ;  Panem  et  Cireence§ — ^they  are  content 
with  bread  and  the  sports  of  the  drcos.  The 
same  may  be  said  at  the  present  day.  Even 
in  this  hot  weather,  when  the  shops  are  dint  at 
noon,  and  the  fiit  priests  waddle  about  the  streets 
with  fans  in  their  hands,  the  people  crowd  to 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  to  be  choked  widi 
smoke  of  fireworks,  and  see  deformed  and 
humpback  dwarfs  tumbled  into  the  dirt  by  tbe 

lS 
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masked  horns  of  young  bullocks.  What  a  re 
fined  amusement  for  the  inhabitants  of*'  pompous 
and  holy  Rome  T 

The  Sirocco  prevails  to-day, — a  hot  wind 
from  the  burning  sands  of  Afirica,  that  bathe? 
its  wings  in  the  sea,  and  comes  laden  with  fogs 
and  vapours  to  the  shores  of  Italy.  It  is  op- 
pressive and  dispiriting,  and  quite  unmans  one, 
like  the  dog-days  of  the  north.  There  i^?  a 
ACTviy  ^A  aTi  ol  1  English  song  running  in  niy 
mind,  in  which  the  poet  calls  it  a  cool  wind: 
though  ten  to  one  I  misquote. 

*  When  the  cool  Sirocco  blows. 
And  daws  and  pies,  and  rooks  and  crovk» 
Sit  and  curse  the  wintry  snows, 
Then  give  me  ale.* 

I  should  think  that  stark  English  beer  ffiiiiht 
have  a  potent  charm  against  the  powers  of  the 
foul  fiend  that  rides  this  steaming,  reeking 
wind.  A  flask  of  Montefiascone,  or  a  bottle  ot 
Lacrima  Christi  does  very  well. 
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Beggtn  all|--*beggar8  all!  The  Papal  city 
is  full  of  them ;  and  ihey  hold  you  by  the 
button  through  the  whole  calendar  of  saints. 
You  cannot  choose  but  hear.  I  met  an  old 
woman  yesterday,  who  pierced  my  ear  with  this 
alluring  petition : — 

"  Ah  signcnra !  Qualche  picoob  cosbi  per 
carita!  Vi  diro  la  buona  ventuea;  C*e  una 
bella  signorina,  che  vi  ama  molto  1  Per  il  Sacro 
Sacramento  1    Per  la  Madonna  !** 

Which  being  interpreted,  is,  "  Ah,  sir,  a  trifle^ 
for  charity's  sake !  I  will  tell  your  fortune  for 
you.  There  is  a  beautifiil  young  lady  who 
loves  you  well !  For  the  Holy  Sacrament — for 
the  Madona*8  sake  !** 

Who  could  resist  such  an  appeal  ? 

I  made  a  laughable  mistake  this  morning 
in  giving  an  alms.  A  man  stood  on  the 
shady  of  the  street  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  as  I  passed  I  thought  he  gave  me  a  piteous 
look,  though  he  said  nothing.  He  had  such  a 
woe-begone  &ee,  and  such  a  threadbare  coat, 
%at  I  at  once  took  him  for  one  of  those  mendi* 
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cants  who  bear  the  title  of  "  poveri  vergognosil* 
— ^bashful  beggars ;  persons  whom  pinching  want 
compels  to  receive  the  stranger's  charity,  though 
pride  restrains  them  from  asking  it.  Moved 
with  compassion,  I  threw-  into  the  hat  the  little 
I  had  to  give ;  when,  instead  of  thanking  ^ 
with  a  blessing,  my  man  of  the  threadbare  cw: 
showered  upon  me  the  most  sonorous  mal^' 
tions  of  his  native  tongue,  and  emptying  hiis 
greasy  liat  upon  the  pavement,  drew  it  down 
over  his  ears  with  both  hands,  and  stalked  awaj 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator  in  the 
best  days  of  the  republic, — to  the  infinite  amuse- 
raement  of  a  green-grocer,  who  stood  at  his  shop- 
door  bursting  with  laughter.  No  time  was  given 
me  for  an  apology  ;  but  I  resolved  to  be  for  iht 
future  more  discriminating  in  my  charities,  and 
not  to  take  for  a  beggar  every  poor  gentlema/i 
who  choose  to  stand  in  the  shade  with  his  hat  m 
his  hand  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 


There  is  an  old  fellow  who  hawks  pioui  k* 
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gends  and  the  Ihres  of  saints  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  wi  A  a  sharp  a«cked  Toicey  that  knows 
no  pause  nor  division  in  the  sentences  it  utters, 
I  just  heard  him  cry  at  a  breath : — 

**  La  Vita  di  San  Giuseppe  quel  fidel  servitor 
di  Dio  santo  e  maraviglioso  messo  biyocco. — 
The  Life  of  St.  Joseph  that  faithful  servant  of 
God  holy  and  wonderfiil  half  a  cent  T 

This  is  the  way  with  some  people;  every 
thing  helter-skelter — heads  and  tails — prices 
current  and  the  lives  of  saints ! 


1 1  has  been  a  rainy  day, — a  day  of  gloom.  The 
church  bells  never  rang  in  my  ears  with  so 
melancholy  a  sound ;  and  this  afternoon  I  saw  a 
mournful  scenCi  which  still  haunts  my  imagina* 
tion.  It  was  the  funeral  of  a  monk.  I  was 
drawn  to  the  window  by  the  solemn  chanty  as  the 
procession  came  from  a  neighbouring  street  and 
crossed  the  square.     First  came  a  long  train  of 
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priests,  clad  in  black,  and  bearing  in  their  hands 
large  waxen  tapers,  which  flared  in  every  gust 
of  wind,  and  were  now  and  then  extinguished  by 
the  rain.  The  bier  followed,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  bare-footed  Carmelites;  and 
upon  it,  ghastly  and  grim,  lay  the  body  of  the 
dead  monk,  clad  in  his  long  gray  kirtle,  with  the 
twisted  cord  about  his  waist.  Not  even  a  shroud 
was  thrown  over  him.  His  head  and  feet  were 
bare,  and  his  hands  were  placed  upon  his  bosom, 
palm  to  palm,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  His 
face  was  emaciated,  and  of  a  livid  hue ;  his  eyes 
unclosed ;  and  at  every  movement  of  the  bier 
his  head  nodded  to  and  fro,  with  an  unearthly 
and  hideous  aspect.  Behind  walked  the  monas- 
tic brotherhood,  a  long  and  melancholy  proces- 
sion, with  their  cowls  thrown  back,  and  their 
eyes  cast  upon  the  ground  ;  and  last  of  all  came 
a  man  with  a  rough  unpainted  coffin  upon  his 
shoulders,  closing  the  funeral  train. 
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Mauj  of  the  priests,  monks,  mooagnori,  and 
enrdiaals  of  Rome  have  a  bad  reputation,  even 
after  deducting  a  tithe  or  so  from  the  tales  of 
gossip.  To  sooie  of  them  may  be  applied  the 
rhyming  Latin  distichi  written  for  the  monks  of 
old:— 

O  Moaacbi 

VMiri  Btomirhi 

Sant  amphora  Bacchi ; 

VM«ttis, 

Dens  est  twtis» 

TarpiMima  peitis 

The  graphic  description  which  Thomson 
giTes  in  his  Castle  of  Indolence,  would  readily 
find  an  impersonation  among  the  Roman  priest- 
hood:— 

FttU  oft  bj  boly  faet  our  groniid  was  tiod, — 
Of  clerki,  good  plenty  here  you  mote  eepy ; — 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God 
Was  one  I  chiefly  marked  among  the  fry } 
He  had  a  roguiih  twinkle  in  hin  eye, 
Whieh  ahone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew. 
When  a  tight  damtel  chanced  to  trippeo  by ; — 
But  when  obeerved  would  shrink  into  his  mew, 
And  straight  would  recollect  bis  piety  anew. 


J 
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Yonder  across  the  square  goes  a  Minente  of 
Trastavere ;  a  fellow  who  boasts  the  blood  of 
the  old  Romans  in  his  veins.  He  is  a  plebeian 
exquisite  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with 
a  swarthy  face  and  the  step  of  an  emperor.  He 
wears  a  slouched  hat,  and  blue  velvet  jacket  and 
breeches,  and  has  enormous  silver  buckles  in  hi? 
shoes.  As  he  marches  along,  he  sings  a  ditty  in 
his  own  vulgar  dialect: — 

Uno,  due,  e  tre, 

K  lo  Papa  non  e  Re. 

Now  he  stops  to  talk  with  a  woman  who  selh 
roasted  chestnuts.  What  violent  gestures  I  what 
expressive  attitudes !  Head,  hands,  and  feet 
are  all  in  motion — not  a  muscle  is  still !  '^ 
must  be  some  interesting  subject  that  excites 
him  so  much,  and  gives  such  energy  to  his 
gestures  and  his  language.  No  ;  he  only  wants 
to  light  his  pipe ! 


It  is  now  past  midnight.     The  moon  is  foU 
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and  bright,  and  the  ahadows  lie  ao  dark  and 
aiaaaive  in  the  street  that  they  seem  a  part  of  the 
walls  that  cast  them.  I  hare  just  returned  from 
the  Cdiseunii  whose  ruins  are  so  marvellously 
beautiful  by  moonlight*  No  stranger  at  Rome 
onitB  this  midnight  visit;  for  though  there  is 
something  unpleasant  in  having  one's  admiration 
forestalled,  and  being  as  it  were  romantic  afore- 
thought, yet  the  charm  is  so  powerful,  the  scene 
so  surpassingly  beautiful  and  sublime, — the 
hour,  the  silence,  and  the  colossal  ruin  have  such 
a  mastery  over  the  soul, — that  you  are  disarmed 
when  most  upon  your  guard,  and  betrayed  into 
an  enthusiasm  which  perhaps  you  had  silently 
resolved  you  would  not  feeL 

On  my  way  to  the  Coliseum,  I  crossed  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  descended  into  the  Roman 
Forum  by  the  broad  staircase  that  leads  to  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  Close 
upon  my  right-hand  stood  the  three  remaining 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  the  Thunderer,  and 
the  beautiful  Ionic  portico  of  the  Temple  of 
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Concord.-their  base  in  shadow  an,  .   , 

'ablature  above      Rrf  P°°  t^*-  brokec.:- 

"ove.     Before  me  rose   th^  pj, 

-iu»„-an  isolated  shaft,  l^^,  ,   ^'  ^"' 

-..n,  in  .be  air  scarce  vLih^e     J^!  ^^^"^^■ 

'^'■'   '^e   ruins  of  the  Te.pJ'^r'"^^' ^■ 

;-- and  the  three  coLj'«:;r::: 
^-P'eofPeaee-di„.«h^_    ^^  '' "^ 
---d  to  .elt  away  and  mn,le  11^- 
^  --  the  .om.n  to  the  foot   f ^ pt/ 
and  ascended  the  Via  Sacra,  passed  h         . 
Arch  of  Titus.     Fro™  this  "^^  "^ 

-  -^  ..antic  ouZe    f  rc^-'  "^  ^'- 
^'-^  --.n,  upon  the  ea«       ^17'  '"'  ' 
*•  "  Sre*  more  bnad  ,„d   . .  . 

'■■""*"  "-elW  v„,  ,„  He.,™  ■•  " 

•'  '■".*  .e,„„e,  ™  ^„^  .„  „,  ^  ^ 
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kk  neath  the  arched  gateway,  which  leads  to  the 
itnbf  dill  interior,  and  his  measured  footsteps  were  the 
re.  Mri;  only  sound  that  broke  the  breathless  silence  of 
sMUi  ^  night     What  a  contrast  with  the  scene 
air  ami    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  midnight  hour  presented,  when, 
}ftk  Imt    ^  Domitian's  time,  the  eager  populace  began  to 
1      gather  at  the  gates,  impatient  for  the  morning 
•       sports!      Nor    was   the  contrast   within    less 
._     striking.      Silence,  and  tfie  quiet  moonbeams, 
'     .  „      and  the  broad,  deep  shadows  of  the  ruined  wall ! 
Where  were  the  senators  of  Rome,  her  matrons, 
and  her  virgins ;  where  the  ferocious  populace 
that  rent  the  air  with  shouts,  when  in  the  hun- 
dred  holydays  that  marked  the  dedication  of 
this  imperial  slaughter-house,  five  thousand  wild 
beasts  firom  the  Lybian  deserts  and  the  forests 
of  Anatolia,  made  the  arena  sick  vrith  blood? 
Where  were  the  Christian  martyrs,  that  died 
with  prayers  upon  their  lips,  amid  the  jeers  and 
^  imprecations  of  their  fellow  men  ?    Where  the 

' '  barbarian  gladiators,  brought  forth  to  the  fes- 

tival of  blood,  and  **  butchered  to  make  a  Ro- 
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man  holyday  ?"  The  awful  silence  answered, 
They  are  mine !  The  dust  beneath  me  an- 
swered, They  are  mine ! 

I  crossed  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
amphitheatre.  A  lamp  was  burning  in  the  little 
chape],  which  has  been  formed  from  what  was 
once  a  den  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Roman 
festivals.  Upon  the  steps  sat  the  old  beadsman, 
the  only  tenant  of  the  Coliseum,  who  guides  the 
stranger  by  night  through  the  long  galleries  of 
this  vast  pile  of  ruins.  I  followed  him  up  a 
narrow  wooden  staircase,  and  entered  one  of  the 
long  and  majestic  corridors,  which  in  ancient 
times  ran  entirely  round  the  amphitheatre.  Huge 
columns  of  solid  masonwork — that  seem  the 
labour  of  Titans — support  the  flattened  arches 
above:  and  though  the  iron  clamps  are  gone, 
which  once  fastened  the  hewn  stones  together, 
yet  the  columns  stand  majestic  and  unbroken, 
amid  the  ruin  around  them,  and  seem  to  defy 
"  the  iron  tooth  of  time."  Through  the  arches 
at  the  right,  I  could  faintly  discern  the  ruins  of 
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the  baths  of  Titus  on  the  Esquiline ;  and  from 
the  lefty  through  every  chink  and  cranny  of  the 
wall  poured  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  fuQ 
mooui  casting  gigantic  shadows  around  me^  and 
diffusing  a  soft,  silvery  twilight  through  the  bng 
arcades.    At  length  I  came  to  an  open  space 
where  the  arches  above  had  crumbled  away, 
leaving  the  pavement  an  unroofed  terrace  high 
in  air.     From  this  point,  I  could  see  the  whole 
interior  of  the  amphitheatre  spread  out  beneath 
me,  half  in  shadow,  half  in  light,  with  such  a 
soft  and  indefinite  outline  that  it  seemed  less  an 
earthly  reality  than  a  reflection  in  the  bosom  of 
a  lake.    The  figures  of  several  persons  below 
were  just  perceptible,  mingling  grotesquely  widi 
their  foreshortened  shadows.      The  sound  of 
their  voices  reached  me  in  a  whisper ;  and  the 
cross   that  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  arena 
looked  like  a  dagger  thrust  into  the  sand.   I  dkl 
not  conjure  up  the  past,  for  the  past  had  already 
become  identified  with  the  present*     It  was 
before  me  in  one  of  its  visible  and  most  majesdc 
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forms.  The  arbitrary  distinctions  of  time,  years, 
ageSy  centuries,  were  anniliilated.  I  was  a 
citizen  of  Rome!  This  was  the  amphitheatre 
of  Flavius  Vespasian ! 

Mighty  is  the  spirit  of  the   past,  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  Eternal  City ! 
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Egressiun,  magni  me  ezcepit  Arida  Romi, 
Hospido  modico. 

HOBACI. 


I  PASSED  the  month  of  September  at  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Riccia»  which  stands  upon  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Albanian  hills,  looking 
towards  Rome.  Its  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  which  Italy  can  boast  Like  a  mural 
crown,  it  encircles,  the  brow  of  a  romantic  hiU, — 
woodlands  of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage  whisper 
around  it ;  above  it  rise  the  rugged  summits  of 
the  Abruzzi,  and  beneath  lies  the  level  floor  of 
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the  Campagna,  blotted  with  mined  tombs,  am. 
marked  with  broken  but  magnificent  aqueduct 
that  point  the  way  to  Rome.  The  whole  regit*c 
is  classic  ground.  The  Appian  Way  leads  ycu 
from  the  gate  of  Rome  to  the  gate  of  La  RiccJ^ 
On  one  hand  you  have  the  Alban  Lake,  on  tlit 
other  the  Lake  of  Nemi ;  and  the  sylvan  retreats 
around  were  once  the  dwellings  of  HippoIytQs 
and  the  nymph  Egeria. 

The  town  itself,  however,  is  mean  and  dirty- 
The  only  inhabitable  part  is  near  the  northern 
gate,  where  the  two  streets  of  the  village  Joeei 
There,  face  to  face,  upon  a  square  terrace,  pa^^ 
with  large  flat  stones,  stand  the  Chigi  pal&ct 
and  the  village  church  with  a  dome  and  portico. 
There,  too,  stands  the  village  inn,  with  its  beck 
of  cool,  elastic  corn-husks,  its  little  dormitone?, 
six  feet  square,  and  its  spacious  salooflj  ixpoD 
whose  walls  the  melancholy  story  of  Hippolj^ 
is  told  in  gorgeous  frescoes.  And  there,  too,  ^ 
the  union  of  the  streets  just  peejring  ibro^ 
the  gateway,  rises  the  wedge^haped  Ca»Ai»- 
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tonini,  withiu  whose  diiBty  chambers  I  passed 
Ike  nionth  of  my  frilkggiaiura,  in  company  with 
two  much-estoemed  friends  from  the  Old  Do* 
xmnton, — a  fiur  daughter  of  that  generous  dime, 
and  her  lord  and  master,  an  artk^  an  enthusiast, 
and  a  man  of  **  infinite  jest*" 

My  daily  occupations  in  this  delightful  spot, 
vrere  such  as  an  idle  man  usually  whiles  away 
his  time  withal  in  such  a  rural  lesidenoe.  I  read 
Italian  poetry— strolled  in  the  Chigi  park — 
rambled  about  the  wooden  eniirona  of  the  vil* 
lage — ^took  an  airing  on  a  jackass — ^threw  stones 
into  the  Alban  Lake-— and  being  seixed  at  inter- 
vals with  the  artist-mania,  that  came  upon  me  like 
an  intermittent  fever,  sketched — or  thought  I 
did— ihe  trunk  of  a  hoUow  tree,  or  the  spire  of 
a  distant  church,  or  a  fiHutain  in  the  shade* 

At  such  seasons  the  mind  is  **  tickled  with  a 
straw,**  a^d  magnifies  each  trivial  circumstance 
into  an  event  of  some  importance.  I  recollect 
one  mornings  as  I  sat  at  break&at  in  the  village 
eofte-house,  a  large  and  beautifid  qpaniel  came 
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into  the  room,  and  placing  his  head  upon  n;. 
knee  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a  most  piteous 
look,  poor  dog!  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  bai 
not  breakfasted.  I  gave  him  a  morsel  of  bread 
which  he  swallowed  without  so  much  as  moving 
his  long,  silken  ears ;  and  keeping  his  soit, 
beautiful  eyes  still  fixed  upon  mine,  he  thumps 
upon  the  floor  with  his  bushy  tail,  as  if  knock- 
ing  for  the  waiter.  He  was  a  very  beautiii" 
animal,  and  so  gentle  and  aflfectionate  in  hi> 
manner,  that  I  asked  the  waiter  who  his  owner 
was. 

"He  has  none  now,"  said  the  boy- 

"  What! "  said  I,  "  so  fine  a  dog  without  s 
master  ? " 

**  Ah,  sir,  he  used  to  belong  to  Gasparoni,  the 
famous  robber  of  the  Abruzzi  mountains,  who 
murdered  so  many  people,  and  was  csugtit  i^ 
last  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  There's  bis 
portrait  on  the  wall." 

It   hung   directly   in  front  of  me;  a  c<»^ 
print,  representing  the  dark^  stem   countenance 
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of  that  sinful  man,  a  fiice  tKat  wore  an  expression 
of  savage  ferocity  and  coarse  sensuality.     I  had 
heard  his  story  told  in  the  village ;  the  accustomed 
tale  of  outrage,  violencci  and  murder.    And  is 
it  possible,  thought  I,  that  this  man  of  blood 
could  have  chosen  so  kind  and  gentle  a  com- 
panion?   What  a  rebuke  must  he  have  met  in 
those  large,  meek  eyes,  when  he  patted  his 
favourite  on  the  head,  and  dappled  his  long  ears 
with  blood !    Heaven  seems  in  mercy  to  have 
ordiuned,  that  none — no,  not  even  the  most  de- 
praved— should  be  left  entirely  to  his  evil  nature, 
without  one  patient  monitor— a  wife — a  daugh- 
ter— a  fawning,  meek-eyed  dog,  whose  silent 
supplicating  look  may  rebuke  the  man  of  sin ! 
If  this  mute,  playful  creature,  that  licks  the 
stranger's  hand,  were  gifted  with  the  power  of 
articulate  speech,  how  many  a  tale  of  midnight 
storm,    and    mountain-pass,  and    lonely  glen 
would — but  these  reflections  are  commonplace! 
On  another  occasion  I  saw  an  overladen  ass 
fall  on  the  steep  and  slippery  pavement  of  the 
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street.  He  made  violent  but  useless  eSbrrs  : 
get  upon  his  feet  again,  and  his  brutal  driver— 
more  brutal  than  the  suffering  beast  of  burdr^ 
— beat  him  unmercifully  with  his  heavy  wh : 
Barbarian !  is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  12.=: 
upon  your  uncomplaining  servant  a  buicc: 
greater  than  he  can  bear?  Must  you  scounrr 
this  unresisting  slave,  because  his  stren<rth  hi? 
failed  him  in  your  hard  service  ?     Does  not  tbt 

imploring  look   disarm  you?     Does    not ari 

here    was    another    theme    for    commonplace 
reflection ! 

Again.  A  little  band  of  pilgrims,  clad  is 
white,  with  staves,  and  scallop-shells,  and  sandle 
shoon,  have  just  passed  through  the  village  gate, 
wending  their  toilsome  way  to  the  holy  shrine 
of  Loretto.  They  wind  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill  with  slow  and  solemn  pace,— just  as  the? 
ought  to  do,  to  agree  with  my  notion  of  a  pilgri- 
mage, drawn  from  novels.  And  now  they  dis- 
appear behind  the  hill;  and  hark!  they  are 
singing    a    mournful    hymn,     like     Christiaii 
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and  Hopefol  on  their  way  to  the  Delectable 
Moun^ns.  How  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  I 
should  ever  behold  a  scene  like  this!  a  pilgrim- 
age  to  Loretto!  Here  was  another  outline  for 
the  imagination  to  fill  up. 

But  my  chief  delight  was  in  sauntering  along 
the  many  woodland  walks,  which  diverge  in 
every  direction  from  the  gates  of  La  Riccia. 
One  of  these  plunges  down  the  steep  declivity  of 
the  hill,  and  threading  its  way  through  a  most 
romantic  valley,  leads  to  the  shapeless  tomb  of 
the  Horatii  and  the  pleasant  village  of  Albano. 
Another  conducts  you  over  swelling  uplands  and 
through  wooded  hollows  to  Genzano  and  the 
sequestered  Lake  of  Nemi,  which  lies  in  its 
deep  crater  like  the  waters  of  a  well,  "all 
coiled  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake.** 

4 

A  third,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  runs  in  an 
undulating  line  along  the  crest  of  the  last  and 
lowest  ridge  of  the  Albanian  Hills,  and  leads  to 
the  borders  of  the  Alban  Lake.  In  parts  it 
hides  itself  in  thick-leaved  hollows,  in    parts 
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climbs  the  open  hill-side  and  overlooks  the 
Campagno.  Then  it  winds  along  the  brim  oi 
the  deep,  oval  basin  of  the  lake,  to  the  village  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  and  thence  onward  to  Marino. 
Grotto-Ferrata,  and  Frascati. 

That  part  of  the  road  which  looks  down  upoa 
the  lake,  passes  through  a  magnificent  gallery 
of  thick-embowering  trees,  whose  dense  and 
luxuriant  foliage  completely  shuts  out  the  noon- 
day sun,  forming 

'  A  greensward  wagon-way,  that,  like 
Cathedral  aisle,  completely  roofed  with  branches. 
Runs  through  the  gloomy  wood  from  top  to  bottom. 

And  has  at  either  end  a  Gothic  door 
Wide  open.' 

This  long,  sylvan  arcade  is  called  the  Galleria- 
di-sopra,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Galleria-di- 
sotto,  a  similar,  though  less  beautiful  avenue, 
leaving  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Albano,  under 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  In  this  upper  gallery,  and 
almost  hidden  amid  its  old  and  leafy  trees,  stands 
a  Capuchin  convent,  with  a  little   esplanade  in 
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front,  from  which  the  eye  enjoys  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  lake,  and  the  swelling  hills  beyond. 
It  is  a  lovely  spot, — so  lonely,  cool,  and  still; 
and  was  my  fiirourite  and  most  frequented  haunt. 
Another  pathway  conducts    you  round  the 
southern  shcMre  of  the  Alban  Lake,  and  after 
passing  the  site  of  the  ancient  Alba  Longa,  and 
the  convent  of  Palazzuola,  turns  off  to  the  ri^ht 
through  a  luxuriant  forest,  and  climbs  the  rug- 
ged precipice  of  Rocca  di  Papa.     Behind  this 
village  swells  the  rounded  peak  of  Monte  Cavo> 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Albanian  Hills,  ris- 
ing three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.     Upon  its  summit  once  stood  a  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  triumphal  way,  by  which  tlie 
Roman    conquerors  ascended    once  a  year  in 
solemn  procession  to  offer  sacrifices,  still  leads 
you  up  the  side  of  the  hill.     But  a  convent  has 
been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple, 
and  the  disciples  of  Loyola  are  now  the  only 
conquerors    that    tread  the  pavement    of  the 
triumphal  way. 

mS 
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The  view  from  the  windows  of  the  convent  is 
vast  and  magnificent.     Directly  beneath  you,  xhs 
sight  plunges  headlong  into  a  gulf  of  dark-grec^ 
foliage — the  Alban  Lake  seems  so  near,  that  yc«b 
can  almost  drop  a  pebble  into  it — ^and    Nenn. 
embosomed  in  a  green  and  cup-like  valley,  lie* 
like   a  dew-drop  in  the  hollow  of  a  leaf,     AL 
around  you,  upon  every  swell  of  the  landscape, 
the  white  walls  of  rural  towns  and  villages  peep 
from  their  leafy  coverts — Genzano,   La    Riccia, 
Castcl  Gandolfo,  and  Albano ;  and  beyond  spreads 
the  flat  and  desolate  Campagna,  with  Rome  in 
its  centre,  and  seemed  by  the  silver  thread  of 
the  Tiber,  that  at  Ostia,  "  with  a  pleasant  stream, 
whirling  in  rapid  eddies,  and  yellow  with  much 
sand,  rushes  forward  into  the  sea/*     The  scene 
of  half  the  i^nead  is  spread  beneath  you  like  a 
map;   and  it  would  need  volumes   to  describe 
each  point  that  arrests  the  eye  in  this  nuigmfi- 
cent  panorama. 

As   I  stood  leaning  over  the  balcony  of  the 
convent,  giving  myself  up  to  those  reflectioot 
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whieh  the  soene  inapired,  one  of  the  brotherhood 
came  from  a  neighbouring  cell,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  me.  He  was  an  old  man,  with 
a  hoaiy  head  and  a  trembling  hand;  yet  his 
▼oice  was  musical  and  soft,  and  his  eye  still 
baamed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

**  How  wonderful,**  said  he,  **  is  the  scene 
befitnreus!  I  have  been  an  inmate  of  these  walls 
for  thirty  years,  and  yet  this  prospect  is  as  beauti- 
ful  to  my  eye  as  when  I  gased  upon  it  for  the 
first  time.  Not  a  day  paasea  that  I  do  not  come 
to  this  window  to  behold  and  to  admire.  My 
heart  is  still  alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  scene, 
and  to  all  the  classic  associations  it  inspires.** 

**  You  have  never,  then,  been  whipped  by  an 
angel  for  reading  Cicero  and  Plautus,  as  St. 
Jerome  wasT 

*'  No,"  said  die  monk  with  a  smile.  ^  From 
my  youth  up  I  have  been  a  disciple  of  Chryaos- 
torn,  who  often  slept  with  the  comediea  of  Arist<^ 
phanes  beneath  his  piUow :  and  yet,  I  confess, 
that  the  classic  aasodationa  of  Roman 
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and  fable  are  not  the  most  thrilling  which  tIii-> 
scene  awakens  in  my  mind.  Yonder  is  tlie 
bridge  from  which  Constantine  beheld  the  mi- 
raculous cross  of  fire  in  the  sky;  and  I  can 
never  forget  that  this  convent  is  built  upon  tht 
ruins  of  a  pagan  temple.  The  town  of  0^tia, 
whicli  now  lies  before  us  on  the  sea-short,  i> 
renowned  as  the  spot  where  the  Trojan  fugirivt 
first  landed  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  But  oihtT 
associations  tlian  this  have  made  tlie  spot  ho\\ 
in  my  sight.  Marcus  Minutius  Felix,  a  Roniiiii 
lawyer,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century,  a 
convert  to  our  blessed  faith,  and  one  ot  tiit 
j)urcst  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  here  places 
the  scene  of  his  Octavius.  This  work  has  pro- 
bably never  fallen  into  your  hands  ;  for  you  are 
too  young  to  have  pushed  your  studies  into  the 
dusty  tomes  of  the  early  Christian  fathers.*' 

1  replied  that  I  had  never  so  much  as  hearu 
tlie  book  mentioned  before :  and  the  monk  con- 
tinued : — 

**  It  is  a  Dialogue  upon  the  vanity  of  Pag'^ 
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idolatry  and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
between  CkciIius,  a  heathen,  and  Octavius,  a 
Cbristian.  The  style  is  rich,  flowing,  and  poe- 
tical ;  and  if  the  author  handles  his  weapons 
with  less  power  than  a  Tertullian,  yet  he  exhibits 
equal  adroitness  and  more  grace.  He  has  rather 
the  studied  elegance  of  the  Roman  lawyer  than 
the  hold  spirit  of  a  Christian  martyr.  But  the 
volume  is  a  treasure  to  me  in  my  solitary  hours, 
and  I  love  to  sit  here  upon  the  balcony,  and  con 
its  poetic  language  and  sweet  imagery.  You 
shall  see  the  volume ;  I  carry  it  in  my  bosom." 

With  these  words  the  monk  drew  from  the 
Folds  of  his  gown  a  small  volume  richly  embossed 
and  clasped  with  silver;  and  turning  over  its 
well-worn  leaves,  continued : — 

"  In  the  introduction,  the  author  describes 
himself  as  walking  upon  the  sea-shore  at  Ostia, 
in  company  with  bis  fiiends  Octavius  and  C«ci- 
lius.  Observe  in  whai  licixitit'iii  langus^ie  he 
describes  the  scene." 

Here  he  read  to  me  the  following  pai 
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which  I  transcribe,  not  from  memory,  but  frois 
the  book  itself. 

''  It  was  vacation-time^  and    that   gave   me 
a-loose  from  my  business  at  the  bar ;  for  it  was 
the  season  after  the  summer's  heat,  when  au- 
tumn promised  fair,   and  put  on  the   face  of 
temperate.     We  set  out,  therefore,  in  the  morn- 
ing early,  and  as  we  were  walking  upon  the 
sea-shore,   and   a  kindly  breeze    fanned    and 
refreshed    our    limbs,  and  the   yielding   sand 
soflly  submitted  to  our  feet^  and  made  it  deli- 
cious travelling,  CsBcilius  on  a  sudden   espied 
the   statue   of  Serapis,  and,  according  to  the 
vulgar  mode  of  superstition,  reused   his  hand 
to  his  mouth,  and  paid  his  adoration  in  kisses. 
Upon  which  Octavius  addressing  himself  to  me, 
said, — *  It  is  not  well  done,  my  brother  Marcos, 
thus  to  leave  your  inseparable  companion  in  the 
depth  of  vulgar  darkness,  and  to  su£fer  hiniy  in 
80  clear  a  day,  to  stumble  upon  st<»ies ;  stones 
indeed  of  figure,  and  anointed  with  oil,  and 
crowned;  but  stones,  however,  atill  they  are; 
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for  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  your  per- 
mitting so  foul  an  error  in  your  friend  redounds 
no  less  to  your  disgrace  than  his/    This  dis- 
course of  his  held  us  through  half  the  city ;  and 
now  we  began  to  find  oursdves  upon  the  free 
and  open  shore.    There  the  gently  washing 
waves  had  spread  the  extremest  sands  into  the 
order  of  an  artificial  walk:   and  as  the  sea 
always  expresses  some  rou^ness  in  his  looks, 
even  when  the  winds  are  still,  although  he  did 
not  roll  in  foam  and  angry  sui^s  to  the  shinrey 
yet  were  we  nuich  delighted,  as  we  walked  upon 
the  edges  of  the  water,  to  see  the  crisping,  frisly 
waves  glide  in  snaky  folds,  one  while  playing 
against  our  foet,  and  thra  again  retiring  and 
lest  in  the  devouring  ocean.    Softly,  then,  and 
calmly  as  the  sea  about  us,  we  travelled  on,  and 
kept  upon  the  brim  of  the  gently  declining 
shore,  beguiling  the  way  with  our  stories." 

Here  the  sound  of  the  convent-bell  inter* 
nipted  the  reading  of  the  monk,  and  closing  the 
f  olnme,  he  re-plaoed  it  in  his  bosom,  and  bade 
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me  farewell,  with  a  parting  injunction  to  read 
the  Octavius  of  Minutius  Felix,  as  soon  as  I 
should  return  to  Rome. 

During  the  summer  months.  La  Riccia  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  foreign  artists,  who  are  pur- 
suing their  stuches  in  the  churches  and  galleries 
of  Rome.     Tired  of  copying  the  works  of  art, 
they  ^o  forth  to  copy  the  works  of  nature ;  and 
you  will  find  them  perched  on  their  camp-stools 
at  every  pictures(jue  point  of  view,  with  whiu- 
umbrellas  to   shield  them    from    the    sun,  and 
paint-boxes   upon  their  knees,   sketching  with 
busy   hands   the  smiling  features   of  the   land- 
scape.    The  peasantry,  too,  are  fine  models  for 
their  study.     The  women  of  Genzano  are  noted 
for  their  beauty,  and  almost  every   village  in 
the  neighbourhood  has  something  peculiar  in  its 
costume. 

The  sultry  day  was  closing,  and  I  bad 
reached  in  my  accustomed  evening's  walk,  the 
woodland  gallery  that  looks  down  upon  the 
Alban  Lake.     The  setting  sun  seemed  to  vaeli 
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conversation.  I  observed  by  his  accent  that  he 
was  not  a  native  of  Italy,  though  he  spoke  the 
Italian  language  with  great  fluency.  In  this 
opinion  I  was  confirmed  by  his  saying,  that  he 
should  soon  bid  farewell  to  Italy,  and  return  to 
his  native  lakes  and  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.     I  then  said  to  him  in  English, — 

"  How  strange,  that  an  Irishman  and  an 
Anglo-American  should  be  conversing  together 
in  Italian  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Albano!" 

**  It  is  strange,"  said  he,  with  a  smile; 
"  though  stranger  things  have  happened.  But 
I  owe  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting  to  a  circum- 
stance which  changes  that  pleasure  into  pain. 
I  have  been  detained  here  many  weeks  beyond 
the  time  I  had  fixed  for  my  departure,  by  the 
sickness  of  a  friend,  who  lies  at  the  point  of 
death  within  the  walls  of  this  convent." 

"Is  he,  too,  a  Capuchin  friar,  like  yourself?" 

"  He  is.  We  came  together  from  our  native 
land,  some  six  years  ago,  to  study  at  the  Jesuit 
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ooU^e  in  Rome.  TUs  awiuDer  we  were  to  have 
returned  hmne  again ;  but  I  shall  now  make  die 
journey  alone." 

"  la  diere,  then,  no  hope  of  his  recovery  t" 
^  None  whatever/' answered  the  monki  shakii^ 
his  head.  '*  He  has  been  brought  to  this  eon- 
vent  from  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  a  purer  air ; 
but  it  is  only  to  die,  and  be  buried  near  the 
borders  of  this  beautiful  lake.  He  is  a  victim 
of  consumption.  But  come  with  me  to  his  cell. 
He  will  feel  it  as  a  kindness  to  have  you  visit 
him.  Such  a  mark  of  sympathy  in  a  stranger 
will  be  grateful  to  him  in  this  f(»eign  land, 
where  firiends  are  so  few." 

We  entered  the  chapel  together,  and  ascend- 
ing a  flight  of  steps  beside  the  altar,  passed  into 
the  cloisters  of  the  convent  Another  flight  of 
steps  led  us  to  the  dormitories  above,  in  one  of 
which  the  sick  man  lay.  Here  my  guide  left 
me  for  a  moment,  and  softly  entered  a  neigh- 
bouring cell.     He  soon  returned  and  beckoned 
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me  to  come  in.  The  room  was  dark  and  hot ; 
for  the  window-shutter  had  been  closed  to  keep 
out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  in  the  after  part  of 
the  day  fell  unobstructed  upon  the  western  wall 
of  the  convent.  In  one  corner  of  the  little  room, 
upon  a  pallet  of  straw,  lay  the  sick  man,  with 
his  face  towards  the  wall.  As  I  entered  he 
raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  me,  said,  in  a  faint  voice, 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  kind  in  you  to 
make  me  this  visit.** 

Then  speaking  to  his  friend,  he  begged  him  to 
open  the  window-shutter,  and  let  in  the  light  and 
air;  and  as  the  bright  sunbeam  through  the 
wreathing  vapours  of  evening  played  upon  the 
wall  and  ceiling,  he  said,  with  a  sigh  : — 

**  How  beautiful  is  an  Italian  sunset!  Its 
splendour  is  all  around  us,  as  if  we  stood  in  the 
horizon  itself  and  could  touch  the  sky.  And  yet 
to  a  sick  n)an's  feeble  and  distempered  sight,  it 
has  a  wan  and  sickly  hue.     He  turns  away  with 
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an  aching  heart  firom  the  splendor  he  cannot 
enjoy.  The  cool  air  seems  the  only  friendly 
thing  that  is  left  for  him." 

As  he  spake,  a  deeper  shade  of  sadness  stole 
over  his  pale  countenance,  saUow  and  attenuated 
by  long  sickness.  But  it  soon  passed  off;  and 
as  the  conversation  changed  to  other  topics,  he 
grew  cheerful  again.  He  spake  of  his  return  to 
his  native  land  with  childish  delight.  This  hope 
had  not  deserted  him.  It  seemed  never  to  have 
entered  his  mind  that  even  this  consolation  would 
be  denied  him, — ^that  death  would  thwart  even 
these  fond  anticipations. 

*'  I  shall  soon  be  well  enough/'  said  he,  "  to 
undertake  the  journey;  and  oh,  with  what  de- 
light shall  I  turn  my  back  upon  the  Appenines! 
We  shall  cross  the  Alps  into  Switzerland,  then 
go  down  the  Rhine  to  England,  and  soon,  soon 
we  shall  see  the  shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and 
once  more  embrace  fiither — mother — sisters! 
By  my  profession  I  have  renounced  the  world, 
but  not  those  holy  emotions  of  love,  which  are 
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one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  the  soul,  and 
which,  though  sown  in  corruption  here,  shall 
hereafter  be  raised  in  incorruption.  No ;  even 
He  that  died  for  us  upon  the  Cross,  in  the  last 
hour,  in  the  unutterable  agony  of  death,  was  mind- 
ful of  his  mother ;  as  if  to  teach  us  that  this  holy 
love  should  be  our  last  wordly  thought,  the  last 
point  of  earth  from  which  the  soul  should  take 
its  flight  for  Heaven." 

He  ceased  to  speak.  His  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  the  sky  with  a  fixed  and  steady  gaze, 
though  all  unconsciously,  for  his  thoughts  were 
far  away  amid  the  scenes  of  his  distant  home. 
As  I  left  his  cell  he  seemed  sinking  to  sleep, 
and  hardly  noticed  my  deparutre.  The  gloom 
of  twilight  had  already  filled  the  cloisters ;  the 
monks  were  chaunting  their  evening  hymn  in  the 
chapel,  and  one  unbroken  shadow  spread  through 
the  long  "  cathedral  aisle*'  of  forest  trees  which 
led  me  homeward.  There,  in  the  silence  of  the 
hour,  and  amid  the  almost  sepulchral  gloom  of 
the  woodland  scene,  I  tried  to  impress  upon  my 
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careless  heart  the  serious  and  effecting  lesson  I 
had  learned. 

I  saw  the  sick  monk  no  more ;  but  a  day  or 
two  afterward  I  heard  in  the  village  that  he  had 
departed — ^not  for  an  earthly,  but  for  a  Heavenly 
home. 
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Once  more  uooog  tba  aid  giganlic  billa, 

Wiih  Ytpoun  clouded  o'er, 
The  Ttlet  of  Lombtcd/  grow  dim  behiad. 

And  rock)  uctnd  belon. 
Tbty  beckon  me — the  gianti — from  >far. 

They  wing  aj  rooutep*  on ; 
Their  belini  of  ice,  their  plnmige  of  the  pine, 

Their  ciunwei  of  Mooe. 

Ou  LSKtcH  LI  mu. 


Tmb  glorious  autumn  closed.  From  the 
Abruzzi  came  the  Zampognari,  playing  their 
riutic  bagjnpes  beneath  the  images  of  the  Virgin 
in  ihc  streets  of  Home,  and  hailing  with  rude 
minstrelsy  the  approach  of  merry  Chrislma". 
The  shops  were  full  of  dotls  and  gcw-gaws  for 
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tlie  Bifana,  who  enacts  in  Italy  the  same  merry 
interlude  for  children  that  Santiclaus  does  in 
the  north ;  and  travellers  from  colder  clime? 
hef»an  to  fly  southward,  like  sun-seeking  swal- 
lows. 

I   left   Rome  for  Venice,  crossing  the  Appe- 
nines     by    the   wild   gorge    of  Strettura,    in  a 
drenching  rain.     At   Fano  we   struck   into  the 
sands  of  the  Adriatic,  and  followed  the  sea-shore 
northward  to  Rimini,  where  in  the  market-piace 
stands   a  pedestal  of  stone,  from  which,  as  an 
officious  cicerone  informed  me,  "  Julius  Caesiir 
preached  to  his  army,  before  crossing  the  Rubi- 
con."     Other  principal  points   in   my  journev 
were  Bologna,  with  its  Carapo  Santo,  its  gloomy 
arcades,    and   its    sausages ;    Ferara,    with   »t> 
Ducal    Palace    and    the    dungeon    of   Tas^o; 
Padua,  the  learned,  with  its  sombre  and  scho- 
lastic air,  and  its  inhabitants  "  apt  for  pike  t^r 
pen. 


I  first  saw  Venice  by  moonlight,  as  we  skim* 
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med  by  the  island  of  St.  George  in  a  felucca, 
and  entered  the  Grand  Canal.  A  thousand 
lamps  glittered  from  the  square  of  St.  Mark^ 
and  along  the  water's  edge.  Above  rose  the 
cloudy  shapes  of  spires,  domes,  and  palaces, 
emerging  fit>m  the  sea;  and  occasionally  the 
twinkling  lamps  of  a  gondola  darted  across  the 
water  like  a  shooting  star,  and  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, as  if  quenched  in  the  waye.  There 
was  something  so  unearthly  in  the  scene — so 
visionary  and  fairly-like — that  I  almost  expected 
to  see  the  city  float  away  like  a  cloud,  and  dis- 
solve into  thin  air. 

Howell,  in  his  Signorie  of  Venice,  says, ''  It  is 
the  water,  wherein  she  lies  like  a  8wan*s  nest, 
that  doth  both  fence  and  feed  her.**  Again; 
"  She  swims  in  wealth  and  wantonness,  as  well 
as  she  doth  in  the  waters ;  she  melts  in  softnestt 
and  sensuality,  as  much  as  any  other  whatso- 
ever.** And  still  farther ;  ''  Her  streets  are  so 
neat  and  evenly  paved,  that  in  the  dead  of  winter 
one  may  walk  up  and  down  in  a  pair  of  satin 
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pantables  and  crimson  silk  stockings,  and  not 
be  dirtied."   And  the  old  Italian  proverb  says, — 

Venegia,  Venegia, 
Chi  non  ti  vede  noD  ti  pregia  ; 
Ma  chi  t'  ha  troppo  veduto 
Ti  dispregia. 

Venice,  Venice,  he  that  doth  not  see  thee,  dotii 
not  prize  thee ;  but  he  that  hath  too  much  seen 
thee,  doth  despise  thee  I 

Should  you  ever  want  a  gondolier  at  Venice 
to  sing  you  a  passage  from  Tasso  by  moonlight* 
inquire  for  Toni  Toscan.  He  has  a  voice  like  a 
raven.  I  sketched  his  portrait  in  my  note-book  ; 
and  he  wrote  beneath  it  this  inscription, — 

Poeta  Natural  che  Venizian, 

(■h'  el  so  nonie  xe  un  tal  Toni  Toscan. 


The  road  from  Venice  to  Trieste  traverses  a 
vast  tract  of  level  land,  with  the  Fruilian  Moun- 
tains on  the  left,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  right. 
You  pass  through  long  avenues  of  trees,  and  the 
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road  strelefatt  in  uBfarok«&  poraective  helpre  and 
befaiDd.  TxieBte  ia  a  busy  commercial  dty^  with 
wide  streets  interaeetiag  each'  other  at  right 
angles.  It  is. a  mart  tot  all  nations.  Greeks^ 
Turks»  Italians/ Gennansy .  Frendu  and  English 
meet  you  at  every  comer,  and  in  every  cofiee- 
houae ;  and  the  evte^changing  variely  of  national 
countenance-  and  .ooalume  affi>rds.  an. amusing 
and  instructive  study  for  a  traveller, 


Trieste  to  Vienna.  Daybreak  among  the 
Camic  Alps.  Above  and  around  me  huge  snow- 
covered  pinnadasy  ahaydesa  niasaas  in  tbe  pale 
atar-Kghl — idl  toudied  by  .the  meming  sunbeam^ 
as  by  IthurieVs  8pear»  they  assumed  their  natural 
forms,  and  dimensions.  A  long  winding  valley 
bepeaSh,  sheeted  with  spodess  snow.  At  my 
side  a  yawning  and  rent  chaam;*— a  mountain 
bvook^^sesii  now  and  then  through  the  chinks 
of  its  icy  bridge — ^black  and  treaeherous-^and 
tinkling  along  its.  froien  chaimel  with  a  sound 
like  a  distantclanking  of  chains. 
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Magnificent  highland  scenery  between  Graetz 
and  Vienna  in  the  Steiermark.  The  wild  moun- 
tain-pass from  Meerzuschlag  to  Schottwein.  A 
castle  built  like  an  eagle's  nest  upon  the  top  of 
a  perpendicular  crag.  A  little  hamlet  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  A  covered  wagon,  drawn  by 
twenty-one  horses,  slowly  toiling  up  the  slippery- 
zig-zag  road.  A  snow-storm.  Reached  Vienna 
at  midnight. 


On  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  about 
sixteen  miles  above  Vienna,  stands  the  ancient 
castle  of  Greifenstein,  where — if  the  tale  be  true, 
though  many  doubt  and  some  deny  it — Richard 
the  lion-heart  of  England,  was  imprisoned,  when 
returning  from  the  first  crusade.  It  is  built  upon 
the  summit  of  a  steep  and  rocky  hill,  that  rises 
just  far  enough  from  the  river's  brink  to  leave  a 
foothold  for  the  highway.  At  the  base  of  the 
hill  stands  the  village  of  Greifenstein,  firom  which 
a  winding  pathway  leads  you  to  the  old  castle. 
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You  pass  through  an  arched  gate  into  a  narrow 
courtyard,  and  thence  onward  to  a  large  square 
tower.  Near  the  doorway,  and  deeply  cut  into 
the  solid  rock,  upon  which  the  castle  stands,  is 
the  form  of  a  human  band,  so  perfect  that  your 
own  lies  in  it  as  in  a  mould.  And  hence  the 
name  of  Greifenstein.  In  the  square  tower  is 
Richard's  prison,  completely  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  A  wooden  staircase  leads  you 
up  on  the  outside  to  a  light  balcony,  running 
entirely  round  the  tower,  not  far  below  its  turrets. 
From  this  balcony  you  enter  the  prison, — a  small 
square  chamber,  lighted  by  two  Gothic  windows. 
The  walls  of  the  tower  are  some  five  feet  thick ; 
and  in  the  pavement  is  a  trap  door,  opening  into 
a  dismal  vault — a  vast  dungeon,  which  occupies 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  quite  down  to  its 
rocky  foundations,  and  which  formerly  had  no 
entrance  but  the  trapdoor  above.  In  one  comer 
of  the  chamber  stands  a  large  cage  of  oaken 
timber,  in  which  the  royal  prisoner  is  said  to 
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have  been  shut  up : — the  grossest  humbug  that 
ever  cheated  the  gapipg  curiosity  of  a  traveller. 

The  balcony  commands  some  fine  and  pic- 
turesque views.     Beneath  you  winds  the  lordly 
Danube,  spreading  its  dark  waters  over  a  wide 
tract  of  meadow-land,  and  forming  numerous  little 
islands ;  and  all  around,  the  landscape  is  bounded 
by  forest-covered  hills,  topped  by  the  mouldering 
turrets  of  a  feudal  castle,  or  the  tapering  spire  of 
a  village  church.     The  spot  is  well  worth  visit- 
ing, though  German  antiquaries  say  that  Richard 
was  not  imprisoned  there :   this  story  being  at 
best  a  bold  conjecture  of  what  is  possible,  though 
not  probable. 


From  Vienna  I  passed  northward,  visiting 
Prague,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  and  then  folding 
my  wings  for  a  season  in  the  scholastic  shades 
of  Goettingen.  Thence  I  passed  through  Cassel 
to   Frankfort   on   the   Maine;    and  thence  to 
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Mayence,  where  I  took  the  steamboat  down  the 
Rhine.  These  several  journeys  I  ahaU  not 
describe^  for  as  numy  several  reasons.  First, — 
but  no  matter — I  prefer  thus  to  stride  across  the 
earth  like  the  Satumian  in  Micromegasy  mdung 
but  one  step  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  German 
Ocean.  I  leave  untold  the  wonders  of  the  won- 
drous Rhine,  a  &8Cinating  theme.  Not  even 
the  beauties  of  the  Vautsbuig  and  the  Bii^n- 
loch  shall  detain  me.  I  hasten,  like  the  blue 
waters  of  that  romantic  river,  to  lose  myself  in 
the  sands  of  Holland. 
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I  conjure  you  a  that  have  the  evil  luck  to  read  this  ink-wast- 
ing toy  of  mine,  even  in  the  name  of  the  nine  mules,  no  more  to 
icora  the  sacred  mysteries  of  poesy ;  no  more  to  laugh  at  the 
name  of  poets,  as  though  they  were  next  inheritors  to  fools  ;  no 
more  to  jest  at  the  reverend  title  of  a  rhymer. 

Thus  doing,  your  names  shall  flourish  in  the  printen'  shops ; 
thus  doing,  you  shall  be  of  kin  to  many  a  poetical  pre&ce ;  thus 
doing  you  shall  be  most  fair,  most  rich,  most  wise,  most  all ;  you 
shall  dwell  upon  superlatives. 

Sir  Phiup  Sidniy. 


"Gentle  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  thou  kneweat 
what  belonged  to  a  scholar ;  thou  knewest  what 
pains,  what  toil,  what  travel,  conduct  to  per- 
fection ;  well  cotildest  thou  give  every  virtue  his 
encouragement,  every  art  his  due,  every  writer 
his  desert,  *cause  none  more  virtuous,  witty,  or 
learned  than    thyself."*     This  eulogium  was 

•  Kash*s  PSote  PenntteM. 
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bestowed  upon  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
illustrious  men  that  adorned  the  last  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Literary  history  is  fall  of 
his  praises.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  ripe  scholar, 
the  able  statesman,  "the  soldier's,  scholar*s, 
courtier's  eye,  tongue,  sword,*'  the  man  "  whose 
whole  life  was  poetry  put  into  action."  He  and 
the  Chevalier  Bayard  were  the  connecting  links 
between  the  ages  of  chivalry  and  our  own. 

No  Englishman  can  travel  through  Holland 
without  calling  to  mind  the  melancholy  end  of 
this  gifted  man.  He  died  from  the  wound  of  a 
musket-shot,  received  under  the  walls  of  Zut- 
phen,  a  town  in  Guelderland,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Issel.  As  he  was  retiring  from  the  field  of 
battle,  an  incident  occurred,  which  well  illus- 
trates his  chivalrous  spirit,  and  that  goodness 
of  heart  which  gained  him  the  appellation  of 
the  Gentle  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  circum- 
stance has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  historical 
painting  by  West.  It  is  thus  related  by  Lord 
Brooke : — 

"  The  horse  he  rode  upon  was  rather  furiously 
choleric  than  bravely  proud,  and  so  forced  him 
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to  forsake  the  field,  but  not  his  backi  as  the 
noblest  and  fittest  bier  to  carry  a  martial  com* 
mander  to  his  grave.  In  which  sad  progress, 
passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army  where 
bis  uncle  the  general  was,  and  being  thirsty 
with  excess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for  drink, 
which  was  presently  brought  him ;  but,  as  he 
was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a 
poor  soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his 
last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  hie 
eyes  at  the  bottle.  Which  Sir  Philip  perceiv- 
ing, took  it  from  his  head,  before  he  drank,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  poor  man,  with  these  words : 
*  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.*  '* 

The  most  celebrated  productions  of  Sidney's 
pen  are  the  Arcadia  and  the  Defence  of  Poetry. 
The  former  was  written  during  the  author's  re- 
tirement at  Wilton,  the  residence  of  his  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  Though  so  much 
celebrated  in  its  day,  it  is  now  little  known,  and 
still  less  read.  Its  very  subject  prevents  it  firom 
being  popular  at  present;  for  now  the  pastoral 
reed  seems  entirely  thrown  aside.  The  muses 
no  longer  haunt  the  groves  of  Arcadia.    The 
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shepherd's  song, — the  sound  of  oaten  pipe,  and 
the  scenes  of  pastoral  loves  and  jealousies,  arc 
no  becoming  themes  for  the  spirit  of  the  age, 

'  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 

J  he  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 

That  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 

Or  fon^st  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chajinid  and  watery  depths  ;  all  these  have  vanished. 

T\\e\  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason.' 

The  Defence  of  Poetry  is  a  work  of  rare 
merit.  It  is  a  golden  little  volume,  which  the 
scholar  may  lay  beneath  his  pillow,  as  Chrysos- 
tom  did  the  works  of  Aristophanes.  It  will  be 
read  with  delight  by  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
true  beauties  of  poetry ;  and  may  go  far  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  of  those  who  have  not. 


As  no  *^  Apologie  for  Poetrie"  has  appeared 
among  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's Defence  will  be  widely  read  and  long 
remembered.  O  that  in  our  country  it  might 
be  the  harbinger  of  as  bright  an  intellectual 
day  as  it  was  in  his  own !  With  us  the  spirit 
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of  the  age  is  clamorous  for  utility — for  visible, 
tangible  utility — for  bare,  brawny,   musculaar 
utility.     We  would  be  roused    to   action  by 
the  voice  of  the  populace  and  the  sounds  of 
the  crowded  mart,  and  not  'bulled  asleep  in 
shady  idleness  with  poet's  pastimes.**    We  are 
swallowed  up  in  schemes  for  gain,  and  engrossed 
with  contrivances  for  bodily  enjoyments,  as  if 
this  particle  of  dust  were  immortal, — ^as  if  the 
soul  needed  no  aliment  and  the  mind  no  raiment. 
We  glory  in  the  extent  of  our  territory,  in  our 
rapidly  increasing  population,  in  our  agricul- 
tural and  our  commercial  advantages.   We  boast 
of  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  our  natural 
scenery«--of  the  various  climates  of  our  sky — 
the  summers  of  our  northern  regions — the  sa- 
lubrious winters  of  the  south,  and  of  the  various 
products  of  our  soil,  from  the  pines  of  our 
northern  highlands  to  the  paln^tree  and  aloes 
of  our  southern  firontier.    We  boast  of  the  in- 
crease and  extent  of  our  physical  strength,  the 
sound  of  populous  cities,  breaking  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  our  western  territories,— planta- 
tions conquered  from  the  forest,  and  gardens 
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springing  up  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  the  true 
glory  of  a  nation  consists,  not  in  the  extent  of 
her  territory,  the  pomp  of  its  forests,  the  ma- 
jesty of  its  rivers,  the  height  of  its  mountains, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  sky,  but  in  the  extent  of 
her  mental  power — the  majesty  of  her  intellect 
—  the  height,  and  depth,  and  purity  of  her 
moral  nature.  It  consists,  not  in  what  nature 
has  given  to  the  body,  but  in  what  nature  and 
education  have  given  to  the  mind : — not  in  the 
world  around  us,  but  in  the  world  within  us : — 
not  in  the  circumstances  of  fortune,  but  in  the 
attributes  of  the  soul : — not  in  the  corruptible, 
transitory,  and  perishable  forms  of  matter,  but 
in  the  incorruptible,  the  permanent,  the  impe- 
rishable mind.  True  greatness  is  the  great- 
ness of  the  mind : — the  true  glory  of  a  nation 
is  moral  and  intellectual  pre-eminence. 

But  still  the  main  current  of  education  run? 
in  the  wide  and  not  well-defined  channel  of  im- 
mediate and  practical  utility.  The  main  point 
is,  how  to  make  the  greatest  progress  in  worldly 
prosperity ;  how  to  advance  most  rapidly  in  the 
career  of  gain.     This,  perhaps,   is  necessarily 
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the  case  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  country  where 
every  man  b  taught  to  rely  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions for  a  livelihood,  and  is  the  artificer  of  his 
own  fortune  and  estate.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
exclusively  so.  We  ought  not,  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  and  worldly  honor,  to  forget  those  em- 
bellishments of  the  mind  and  the  heart  which 
sweeten  social  intercourse  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  society.  And  yet,  m  the  language  of 
Dr.  Paleyi  "  Many  of  us  are  brought  up  with 
this  world  set  before  us,  and  nothing  else. 
Whatever  promotes  this  world's  prosperity  is 
praised;  whatever  hurts  and  obstructs  this 
world*s  prosperity  is  blamed;  and  there  all 
praise  and  censure  end.  We  see  mankind  about 
us  in  motion  and  action,  but  all  these  motions 
and  actions  directed  to  worldly  objects.  We 
hear  their  conversation,  but  it  is  all  the  same 
way.  And  this  is  what  we  see  and  hear  from 
the  first.  The  views,  which  are  continually 
placed  before  our  eyes,  regard  this  life  alone 
and  its  interests.  Can  it  then  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  early  worldly  mindedness  is  bred  in  our 
hearts  so  strong  as  to  shut  out  heavenly  minded- 
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ness  entirely !"  And  this,  though  not  in  so  many 
words,  yet  in  fact  and  in  its  practical  tendency, 
is  the  popular  doctrine  of  utility. 

Now,  under  correction  be  it  said,  we  are  much 
led  astray  by  this  word  utility.  There  is  hardly 
a  word  in  our  language  whose  meaning  is  so 
vague,  and  so  often  misunderstood  and  misap- 
plied. We  too  often  limit  its  application  to 
those  acquisitions  and  pursuits  which  are  of 
immediate  and  visible  profit  to  ourselves  and 
the  communinity;  regarding  as  comparatively 
or  utterly  useless  many  others  which,  though 
more  remote  in  their  effects  and  more  imper- 
ceptible in  their  operation,  are,  notwithstanding, 
higher  in  their  aim,  wider  in  their  influence, 
more  certain  in  their  results,  and  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  common  weal.  We 
are  too  apt  to  think  that  nothing  can  be  useful 
but  what  is  done  with  a  noise  at  noonday,  and 

at  the  corners  of  the  streets ;  as  if  action  and 
utility  were  synonymous,   and  it  were  not   as 

useless  to  act  without  thinking,  as  it  is  to  think 

without  acting.      But  the  truth  is,    tlie  word 

utility  has  a  wider  signification  than  this.     It 
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embraces  in  its  proper  deftniticm  wfaateyer  con- 
tributes to  our  happiness ;  and  thus  includes 
many  of  those  arte  and  sciences,  many  of 
those  secret  studies  and  solitary  avocations 
which  are  generally  regarded  either  as  use- 
less, or  as  absolutely  injurious  to  society.  Not 
he  alone  does  service  to  the  state,  whose  wis- 
dom guides  her  councils  at  home,  nor  he  whose 
voice  asserts  her  dignity  abroad.  A  thou- 
sand little  rills,  springing  up  in  the  retired 
walks  of  life,  go  to  swell  the  rushing  tide  of 
national  glory  and  prosperity:  and  whoever 
in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  and  by  even 
a  single  effort  of  his  mind,  has  added  to  the  in- 
tellectual pre-eminence  of  his  country,  has  not 
lived  in  vain,  nor  to  himself  alone.  Does  not 
the  pen  of  the  historian  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
the  hero  and  the  statesman?  Do  not  their 
names  live  in  the  song  of  the  bard  ?  Do  not 
the  pencil  and  the  chisel  touch  the  soul  while 
they  delight  the  eye  ?  Does  not  the  spirit  o  f 
the  patriot  and  the  sage,  looking  from  the 
painted  canvass,  or  eloquent  from  the  marble 
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lip,  fill  our  heai'ts  with  veneration  for  all  that  is 
s^reat  in  intellect  and  godlike  in  virtue  ? 

If  this  be  true,  then  are  the  ornamental  arts 
of  life  not  merely  ornamental,  but  at  the  same 
time  highly  useful ;  and  poetry  and  the  fine  arts 
become  the  instruction  as  well  as  the  amusement 
of  mankind.  They  will  not  till  our  lands,  nor 
freight  our  ships,  nor  fill  our  granaries  and  our 
coffers ;  but  they  will  enrich  the  heart,  freight 
the  understanding,  and  make  up  the  garnered 
fulness  of  the  mind.  And  this  I  hold  to  be 
the  true  view  of  the  subject. 

Among  the  barbarous  nations  which,  in  the 
earlv  centuries  of  our  era,  overran  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  most  contumelious  epithet  which 
could  be  applied  to  a  man  was  to  call  him  a 
Roman.  All  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of 
the  Western  empire  were  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  Gothic  tribes  with  a  love  of  letters  and 
the  fine  arts.  So  far  did  this  belief  influence 
their  practice,  that  they  would  not  suffer  their 
children  to  be  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
south.     **  Instruction  in  the  sciences,"  said  they. 
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ff 


tends  to  corrupt^  enervate,  and  depress  the 
mind;  and  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to 

tremble  under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue  wUl  never 
look  on  a  sword  or  a  spear  with  an  undaunted 
eye.**  I  apprehend  that  there  are  some,  and  in* 
deed  not  a  few  in  our  active  community,  who 
hold  the  appellation  of  scholar  and  man  of  letters 
in  as  little  repute  as  did  our  Gothic  'ancestors 
that  of  Roman;  associating  with  it  about  the 
same  ideas  of  effeminacy  and  inefficiency.  They 
think  that  the  learning  of  books  is  not  wisdom ; 
that  study  unfits  a  man  for  action ;  that  poetry 
and  nonsense  are  convertible  terms ;  that  litera- 
ture begets  an  effeminate  and  craven  spirit;  in  a 
word,  that  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  a  library  are 
a  kind  of  armour  which  will  not  stand  long 
against  the  hard  knocks  of  "  the  bone  and  muscle 
of  the  state,**  and  the  **  huge  two-handed  sway** 
of  the  stump  orator,  Whenever  intellect  is  called 
into  action,  they  would  have  the  mind  display  a 
rough  and  natural  energy, — strength,  straight- 
forward strength,  untutored  in  the  rules  of  art, 
and  unadorned  by  elegant  and  courtly  erudition. 

They  want  the  stirring  voice  of  Demosthenes, 
Yoi*.  n.  o 
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accustomed  to  the  roar  of  the  tempe»t  and  the 
dashing  of  the  sea  upon  its  hollow-sounding 
shore,  rather  than  the  winning  eloquence  of 
Phalereus,  coming  into  the  sun  and  dust  of  the 
battle,  not  from  the  martial  tent  of  the  sol- 
dier, but  from  the  philosophic  shades  of  Theo- 
phrastus. 

But  against  no  branch  of  scholarship  is  the 
cry  so  loud  as  against  poetry,  "  the  quintessence, 
or  rather  the  luxury  of  all  learning."  Its  ene- 
mies pretend  that  it  is  injurious  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  heart ;  that  it  incapacitates  us  for 
the  severer  discipline  of  professional  study ;  and 
that,  by  exciting  the  feelings  and  misdirecting 
the  imagination,  it  unfits  us  for  the  common 
duties  of  life,  and  the  intercourse  of  this  matter- 
of-fact  world.  And  yet  such  men  have  lived  as 
Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Milton, — poets  and 
scholars,  whose  minds  were  bathed  in  song,  and 
yet  not  weakened:  men  who  severally  carried 
forward  the  spirit  of  their  age,  who  soared  up- 
ward on  the  wings  of  poetry,  and  yet  were  not 
unfitted  to  penetrate  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
human  soul,  and  search  out  the  hidden  treatures 
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«f  wisdon,  aadl  secret  q>riBg8  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  aeAem.  None  fought  more  bravely  at  Ma- 
rathon, SalaauB,  and  Platasa  than  did  the  poet 
.£aehylus.  Riehard  CoNur*d0*Lion  was  a  poet ; 
but  his  boast  was  in  his  very  song : — 

Boa  guerrier  4  resteDdart 
Trovvaielp  U  Roi  Rkhank 

Ercilla  and  Gareilasso  were  poets ;  but  the  great 
epic  of  Spain  was  written  in  the  soldier's  tent 
and  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Castilian  poets  was  slain  in  the  assault  of  a 
casde  in  the  south  of  France.  Cervantes  lost 
an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  the  breathing  reality  of  the  poet's 
dream,  a  living  and  glorious  proof  that  poetry 
neither  enervates  the  mind  nor  unfits  us  for  the 
practical  duties  of  Kfe. 

Nor  is  it  less  true,  diat  the  legitimate  tendency 
of  poetry  is  to  exalt,  rather  than  to  debase, — to 
purify,  rather  than  to  corrupt  Read  the  in- 
spired pages  of  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  the  elo- 
quent aspirations  of  the  Psalmist !  Where  did 
ever  the  spirit  of  devotion  bear  up  the  soul  more 
steadily  and  kftily,  dian  in  the  language  of 

oS 
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their  poetry?     And  where  has  poetry  been  more 
exalted,  more  spirit-stirring,  more  admirable,  or 
more  beautiful,  than  when  thus  soaring  upward 
on  the  wings  of  sublime  devotion,  the  darkness 
and  shadows  of  earth  beneath  it,  and  from  above 
the  brightness  of   an  opened  heaven  pouring 
around  it?     It  is  true  the  poetic  talent  may  be, 
for  it  has  been,  most  lamentably  perverted-     But 
when  poetry  is  thus  perverted, — ^when  it  thus 
forgets  its  native  sky  to  grovel  in  what  is  base, 
sensual,  and  depraved— though  it  may  not  have 
lost  all  its  original  brightness,  nor  appear  less 
than  "the  excess  of  glory  obscured,"  yet   its 
birthright  has  been  sold,  its  strength  has  been 
blasted,  and   its   spirit  wears  "deep  scars    of 

thunder." 

It  does  not,  then,  appear  to  be  the  necessary 
nor  the  natural  tendency  of  poetry  to  enervate 
the  mind,  corrupt  the  heart,  or  incapacitate  us 
for  performing  the  private  and  public  duties   of 
life.     On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  made,  and 
should  be  made,  an  instrument  for  improving 
the  condition  of  society,  and  advancing  the  great 
purpose  of  human  happiness.     Man  must  have 
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his  hours  of  meditation  as  well  as  action.  The 
unities  of  time  are  not  so  well  preserved  in  the 
great  drama,  but  that  moments  will  occur  when 
the  stage  must  be  left  vacant,  and  even  the  bu- 
siest actors  pass  behind  the  scenes.  There  will 
be  eddies  in  the  stream  of  lifci  though  the  main 
current  sweeps  steadily  onward  till ''  it  pours  in 
full  cataract  over  the  grave.'*  Thi^re  are  times 
when  both  mind  and  body  are  worn  down  by  the 
severity  of  daily  toil;  when  the  grasshopper  is  a 
burden:  and,  thirsty  with  the  heat  of  labour,  the 
spirit  longs  for  the  waters  of  Shiloah,  that  go 
softly.  At  such  seasons,  both  mind  «id  body 
should  unbend  themselves;  they  should  be  set 
firee  from  the  yoke  of  their  customary  service, 
and  thought  take  some  other  direction  than  that 
of  die  beaten,  dusty  thoroughfiure  of  business. 
And  there  are  times  too,  when  the  divinity  stirs 
within  us :  when  the  soul  abstracts  hersdf  from 
the  world,  and  the  slow  and  regular  motions  of 
earthly  business  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  hear 
ven  directed  mind.  Then  earth  lets  go  her 
hold;  the  soul  feels  herself  more  akin  to  Heaven; 
and,  soaring  upward,  the  denisen  of  her  native 
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sky,  she  ''begins  to  reason  like  herself^  and  to 
discourse  in  a  strain  above  mortality."  Call,  if 
you  will,  such  thoughts  and  feelings  the  dreams 
of  the  imagination;  yet  they  are  no  unprofitable 
dreams.  Such  moments  of  silence  and  medita^ 
tion  are  often  those  of  the  greatest  utility  to  oar- 
selves  and  others.  Yes,  we  would  dream  awhile 
that  the  spirit  is  not  always  the  bondman  of  the 
flesh ;  that  there  is  something  immortal  in  us ; 
something  which  amid  the  din  of  life  urges  us  to 
aspire  after  the  attributes  of  a  more  spiritual  na- 
ture.  Let  the  cares  and  business  of  the  world 
sometimes  sleep,  for  this  sleep  is  the  awakening 
of  the  soul. 

To  fill  up  these  interludes  of  life  with  a  song, 
that  shall  soothe  our  worldly  passions  and  inspire 
us  with  a  love  of  Heaven  and  virtue,  seems  to  be 
the  peculiar  province  of  poetry. 

''Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences,"  says  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  "  is  our  poet  the  monarch.  For  he 
doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so  sw^et 
a  prospect  into  the  way  as  will  entice  any  man 
to  enter  into  it;  nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey 
should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very 
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firs*  give  you  a  dnaUr  of  grapeiH  thai  full  of  ihat 
taflte  you  may  long  to  pass  fiirtber.  He  begin- 
neth  not  with  obscure  definitions,  which  must 
blur  the  margin  with  interpretations,  and  load 
the  memory  with  doubtfulness;  but  he  cometh 
to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion, 
either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the 
well-enchanting  skill  of  music :  and  with  a  tale* 
forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney-comer;  and,  pretending  no  more,  doth 
intend  the  winning  of  the  mind  firom  wickedness 
to  virtue." 

In  fine,  all  the  popular  objections  against 
poetry  may  be,  not  only  satisfactorily,  but  tri- 
umphantly answered.  They  are  all  founded 
upon  its  abuse,  and  not  upon  its  natural  and 
legitimate  tendencies.  Indeed  popular  judgment 
has  seldom  fidlen  into  a  greater  error,  than  that  of 
supposing  that  poetry  must  necessarily,  and  firom 
its  very  nature,  convey  false,  and  therefore  inju- 
rious impressions.  The  error  lies  in  not  discrimi- 
nating between  what  is  true  to  nature  and  what 
is  true  to  &ct     From  the  very  nature  of  things , 
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neither  poetry  nor  any  one  of  the  imitative  arts 
can  in  itself  be  false.  They  can  be  false  no 
further  than^  by  the  imperfection  of  human  skill, 
they  convey  to  our  minds  imperfect  and  garbled 
views  of  what  they  represent.  Hence  a  painting, 
or  poetical  description,  may  be  true  to  nature, 
and  yet  false  in  point  of  fact.  The  canvass 
before  you  may  represent  a  scene  in  which  every 
individual  feature  of  the  landscape  shall  be  true 
to  nature;  the  tree,  the  waterfall,  the  distant 
mountain, — every  object  there  shall  be  an  exact 
copy  of  an  original,  that  has  a  real  existence « 
and  yet  the  scene  itself  may  be  absolutely  false 
in  point  of  fact.  Such  a  scene,  with  the  features 
of  the  landscape  combined  precisely  in  the  way 
represented,  may  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  artist.  The  statue  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici  is  the  perfection  of  female  beauty, 
and  every  individual  feature  had  its  living  ori- 
ginal ;  still  the  statue  itself  had  no  living  arche- 
type. It  is  true  to  nature,  but  it  is  not  true  to 
fact.  So  with  the  stage.  The  scene  represented, 
the  cliaracters  introduced,  the  plot  of  the  piece, 
and  the  action  of  the  performers,  may  all  be  con-^ 
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ibrmable  to  nattiref  and  yet  not  be  confbnnable 
to  any  preexisting  reality.  The  characters 
there  personified  may  never  have  existed ;  the 
events  rejM'esented  may  never  have  transpired. 
And  so,  too,  with  poetry.  The  scenes  and 
events  it  describes,  the  characters  and  passions 
it  portrays,  may  all  be  natural  though  not  real. 
Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  fiction  itself  may  be 
true, — true  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  conse- 
quently true  in  the  impression  it  conveys.  And 
hence  the  reason  why  fiction  has  always  been 
made  so  subservient  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

Allowing,  then,  that  poetry  is  nothing  but 
fiction ;  that  all  it  describes  is  false  in  point  of 
&ct ;  still  its  elements  have  a  real  existence,  and 
the  impressions  we  receive  can  be  erroneous  so 
far  only  as  the  views  presented  to  the  mind  are 
garbled  and  fidse  to  nature.  And  this  is  a  fault 
incident  to  the  artist,  and  not  inherent  in  the  art 
itself.  So  that  we  may  fairly  conclude,  firom 
these  considerations,  that  the  natural  tendency 
of  poetry  is  to  give  us  correct  moral  impressions, 
and  thereby  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
improvement  of  society. 

o3 
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There  is  another  very  important  view  of  the 
subject,  arising  out  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
poetry,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  indi- 
vidual character  and  the  character  of  society. 

The  origin  of  poetry  loses  itself  in  the  shades 
of  a  remote  and  fabulous  age,  of  which  we  have 
only  vague  and  uncertain  traditions.     Its  foun- 
tain, like  that  of  the  river  of  the  desert,  springs 
up  in  a  distant  and  unknown  region,  the  theme 
of  visionary  story,  and  the  subject  of  curious 
speculation.     Doubtless,  how^ever,  it  originated 
amid  the  scenes  of  pastoral  life,  and  in  the  quiet 
and  repose  of  a  golden  age*     Tlwre  is  soraetliing 
in  the  soft  melancholy  of  the  groves  which  per- 
vades  the  heart   and  kindles  the  imagination. 
Their  retirement  is  favourable  to  the  musings  of 
the  poetic  mind.     The  trees  that  waived  their 
leafy  branches  to  the  summer  wind,  or  heaved 
and  groaned  beneath  the  passing  storm, — the 
shadow   moving   on   the   grass, — the   bubbling 
brook, — the  insect  skimming  on  its  surface, — 
the  receding  valley  and  the  distant  mountain, — 
these  would  be  some  of  the  elements  of  pastoral 
song.     Its  subject  would  naturally  be  the  own- 
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plaint  of  a  shepherd  and  the  chamu  of  some 
gentle  shepherdess, 

*  A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 
To  Heaven  hath  a  tmnmer't  day. 

It  is  natural,  too,  that  the  imagination,  familiar 
with  the  outward  world,  and  connecting  the  idea 
of  the  changing  seasons  and  the  spontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth  with  the  agency  of  some  un- 
known power  that  regulated  and  produced  them, 
should  suggest  the  thought  of  presiding  deities, 
propitious  in  the  smiling  sky,  and  adverse  in  the 
storm.  The  fountain  that  gushed  up  as  if  to 
meet  the  thirsty  lip  was  made  the  dwelling  of  a 
nymph ;  the  grove  that  lent  its  shelter  and 
repose  from  the  heat  of  noon  became  the  abode 
of  dryads ;  a  god  presided  over  shepherds  and 
their  flocks,  and  a  goddess  shook  the  yellow 
harvest  from  her  lap.  These  deities  were  pro- 
pitiated by  songs  and  festive  rites.  And  thus 
poetry  added  new  charms  to  the  simplicity  and 
repose  of  bucolic  life,  and  the  poet  mingled  in 
his  verse  the  delights  of  rural  ease  and  the  praise 
of  the  rural  deities  which  bestowed  them. 
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Such  was  poetry  in  those  happy  ages,  when 
camps  and  courts  unknown,  life  was  itself  an 
eclogue.  But  in  later  days  it  sang  the  achieve- 
ments  of  Grecian  and  Roman  heroes,  and 
pealed  in  the  war-song  of  the  Gothic  Scald. 
These  early  essays  were  rude  and  unpolished. 
As  nations  advanced  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, poetry  advanced  with  them.  In  each 
successive  age  it  became  the  image  of  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  of  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  characters;  for  poetry  is  but  the 
warm  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  a  people,  and  we  speak  of  it  as  being  national 
when  the  character  of  a  nation  shines  visibly 
and  distinctly  through  it 

Thus,  for  example,  Castilian  poetry  is  charac- 
terized by  sounding  expressions,  and  that  pomp 
and  majesty  so  peculiar  to  Spanish  manners  and 
character.     On  the  other  hand,  English  poetry 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  charms  of  rural 
and  moral  feeling  ;  it  flows  onward  like  a  wood- 
land  stream,  in  which  we  see  the  reflection  of 
the  sylvan  landscape  and  of  the  Heaven  above 
us. 
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It  is  from  tfaia  intimate  comiection  of  poetry 
with  the  maimers,  customs,  and  characters  of 
nations  that  one  of  its  highest  uses  is  drawn. 
The  ioqpressions  produced  by  poetry  upon  na^ 
tional  character  at  any  period  are  again  re-pro» 
ducedy  and  give  a  more  pronounced  and  indi* 
▼idual  character  to  the  poetry  of  a  subsequent 
period.    And  hence  it  is  that  the  poetry  of  a 
nation  sometimes  throws  so  strong  a  light  upon 
the  page  of  its  history,  and  renders  luminous 
those  obscure  passages  which  often  baffle  the 
long-searching  eye  of  studious  erudition.    In 
this  view,  poetry  assumes  new  importance  with 
all  who  search  for  historic  truth.     Besides,  the 
view  of  the  various  fluctuations  of  the  human 
mind,  as  exhibited,  not  in  history,  but  in  the 
poetry  of  successive  epochs,  is  more  interesting 
and  less  liable  to  convey  erroneous  impressions 
than  any  record  of  mere  events.    The  great  ad* 
vantage  drawn  from  the  study  of  history  is,  not 
to  treasure  up  in  the  mind  a  multitude  of  dis- 
connected  facts,  but  from  these  tacts  to  derive 
conclusions,  tending  to  illustrate  the  movements 
of  the  general  mind,  the  progress  of  society,  the 
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manners,  customs,  and  institutions,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  mankind  in  differ- 
ent nations,  at  different  times,  and  under  the 
operation  of  different  circumstances.  Historic 
facts  are  chiefly  valuable  as  exhibiting  intellec- 
tual  phenomena.  And  so  far  as  poetry  exhibits 
these  phenomena  moi*e  perfectly  and  distinctly 
than  history  does,  so  far  is  it  superior  to  history. 
The  history  of  a  nation  is  the  external  sjrmbol 
of  its  character ;  from  it  we  reason  back  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  that  fashioned  its  shadowy  out- 
Hne.  But  poetiy  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  itself, — 
embodied  in  the  forms  of  language,  and  speaking 
in  a  voice  that  is  audible  to  the  external  as 
well  as  the  internal  sense.  The  one  makes 
known  the*  impulses  of  the  popular  mind, 
tlirough  certain  events  resulting  from  them; 
tlje  other  displays  the  more  immediate  presence 
of  that  mind,  visible  in  its  action,  and  presaging 
those  events.  The  one  is  like  the  marks  left 
by  the  thunder-storm, — the  blasted  tree, — the 
purified  atmosphere ;  tlie  other  like  the  flash 
from  the  bosom  of  the  cloud,  or  the  voice  of  the 
tempest,    announcing  its  approach.     The   one 
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is  the  track  of  the  ocean  on  its  shore;  the 
other  the  continual  movement  and  munuur  of 
the  sea. 

•  Betides,  there  are  epochs  which  have  no  con- 
temporaneous history;  but  have  left  in  their 
popular  poetry  pretty  anq>le  materials  tar  esti- 
mating the  character  of  the  times.  The  events, 
indeed,  therein  recorded,  may  be  exaggerated 
facts,  or  vague  traditions,  or  inventions  entirely 
apocryphal;  yet  they  fiuthfuUy  represent  the 
q>irit  of  the  ages  which  produced  them ;  they 
contain  indirect  allusions  and  incidental  circum- 
stances, too  insignificant  in  themselves  to  have 
been  fictitious,  and  yet  on  that  vay  account  the 
most  hoqMrtant  parts  of  the  poem,  in  an  histo* 
rical  point  of  view.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
Nibdungea  Lied  in  Germany ;  the  Poema  del 
Ctd  in  Spain;  and  the  Songs  of  the  Trouba- 
dours in  France.  Hence  poetry  comes  in  for  a 
laige  8hai«  in  that  high  eulogy  which,  in  the 
true  sj^rit  of  the  scholar,  a  celebrated  German 
critic  has  bestowed  upon  letters*  ''  If  we  con- 
sider literature  in  its  widest  sense,  as  the  voice 
which  gives  expression  to  human  intellect, — ^as 
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the  aggregate  mass  of  symbols,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  an  age,  or  the  character  of  a  nation,  is 
shadowed  forth,  then  indeed  a  great  and  various 
literature  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
possession  of  which  any  nation  can  boast."* 

From  all  these  considerations,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  poetry  is  a  subject  of  far 
greater  importance  in  itself,  and  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  society,  than  the  majority 
of  mankind  would  be  willing  to  allow.  I  heartily 
regret  that  this  opinion  is  not  a  more  prevailing 
one  in  our  land.  We  give  too  little  encourage- 
ment to  works  of  imagination  and  taste.  The 
vocation  of  the  poet  does  not  stand  high  enough 
in  our  esteem ;  we  are  too  cold  in  admiration, 
too  timid  in  praise.  The  poetic  lute  and  the 
high-sounding  lyre  are  much  too  often  and  too 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  baubles  of  effemi- 
nate minds,  or  bells  and  rattles  to  please  the 
ears  of  children.  Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  then, 
that  our  national  literature  has  not  been  more 
vigorous  and  luxuriant  in  its  growth  ? 

*  Schlegel.    Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature. 
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A  national  literature,  in  the  widest  significa- 
tion of  the  words,  embraces  every  mental  eSort 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  country^  through 
the  medium  of  the  press.  Every  book  written 
by  a  citizen  of  a  country  belongs  to  its  national 
literature.  But  the  term  has  also  a  more  pecu- 
liar and  appropriate  definition :  for  when  we  say 
that  the  literature  of  a  country  is  national,  we 
mean  that  it  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  national 
character.  We  refer  to  those  distinguishing 
features  which  literature  receives  from  the  spirit 
of  a  nation, — ^from  its  scenery  and  climate,  its 
historic  recollections,  its  government,  its  various 
institutions, — firom  all  those  national  peculiarities 
which  are  the  result  of  no  positive  institutions ; 
and,  in  a  word,  from  the  thousand  external  cir- 
cumstances which  either  directly  or  indirectly 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  literature  of  a 
nation,  and  give  it  a  marked  and  individual  cha- 
racter, distinct  from  that  of  the  literature  of 
other  nations. 

In  order  to  be  more  easily  understood  in  these 
remarks,  I  will  here  ofier  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  influence  of  external  causes  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mind,  the  peculiar  habits  of  thought 
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and  feeling,  and,  consequently,  the  general  com- 
plexion   of  literary   performances.      From    the 
causes  enumerated  above,  I  select  natural  scenerv 
and  climate,  as  being  among  the  most  obvious  in 
their   influence   upon    the   prevailing   tenor   of 
poetic    composition.      Every   one    who   is    ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  the  English  poets 
roust  have  noted  that  a  moral  feeling  and  a  cer- 
tain rural   quiet   and  repose   are   among   their 
most  prominent  characteristics.    The  features  of 
their   native  landscape   are   transferred  to    the 
printed   page,    and   as   we   read   we   hear    the 
warble  of  the  skylark,  the  "  hollow  murmuring 
M-^ind,    or   silver   rain."      The   shadow   of    the 
woodland  scene  lends  a  pensive  shadow  to  the 
ideal  world  of  poetry. 

Why  lure  me  from  these  pale  retreats  T 
Why  rob  me  of  these  pensive  sweets  ^ 
Can  music's  voice,  can  beauty's  eye. 
Can  paintini^'s  glowing  hand  supply 
A  charm  so  suited  to  my  mind, 
As  blows  this  hollow  gust  of  wind, — 
As  drops  this  little  weeping  rill. 
Soft  tinkling  down  the  moss-grown  hill. 
While  throuijh  the  west,  where  sinks  the  crimson  dav. 
Meek  twilitrht  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her  banners  gray  V  • 


•  Mason's  Ode  to  a  Friend. 
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In  the  same  richly  poetic  Tein  are  the  foUow- 
ing  lines  from  Collins's  Ode  to  Evening : — 

Or  if  chill  bluiteruBgr  winds,  or  driring  nio^ 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 
And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-disoovered  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  Angers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

In  connection  with  the  concluding  lines  of 
these  two  extracts,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  climate  on  the  character  of  poetry, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  English  poets 
excel  those  of  the  south  of  Europe  in  their 
descriptions  of  morning  and  evening.  They 
dwell  with  long  delight  and  frequent  repetition 
upon  the  brightening  glory  of  the  hour,  when 
'^  the  northern  wagoner  set  his  sevenfold  teeme 
behind  the  stedfast  starre  ;**  and  upon  the  milder 
beauty  of  departing  day,  when  *'  the  bright- 
haired  sun  sits  in  yon  western  tent*"*  What,  for 
example,  can  be  more  descriptive  of  the  vernal 
freshness  of  a  morning  in  May,  than  the  often 
quoted  song  in  Cymbeline  ? — 
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Hark !  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings. 

And  Ph(Bbu5  *gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies  : 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin, 

My  lady  sweet,  arise  ; 
Arise,  arise ! 

How  full  of  poetic  feeling  and  imagery  is  the 
following  description  of  the  dawn  of  day,  taken 
from  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess  ! — 

See  the  day  begins  to  break. 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtile  fire,  the  wind  blows  cold. 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold  -, 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse. 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  mute, 
Carols  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 

Still  more  remarkable  than  either  of  these 
extracts,  as  a  graphic  description  of  morning,  is 
the  following  from  Beattie*s  Minstrel : — 

But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  1 
The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountains*  side  ; 
The  lowing  herd  ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
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In  tbfl  loM  YtiUji  edioi^g  hi  and  wide 
The  clamorons  horn  along  the  clifia  above ; 
The  hollow  murmar  of  the  ocean  tide ; 
The  hum  of  beea*  and  linnet's  lay  of  love. 
And  the  foil  choir  that  wakes  the  nniverMd  grove. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings ; 
The  whiatUng  ploughman  stalks  afield ;  and  hark ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 
Through  rustling  com  the  hare  astonished  springs ; 
Slow  toUs  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mouras  the  toitle  in  scqiiestet'd  bower ; 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

Extracts  of  this  kbd  I  might  multiply  almost 
without  number.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
similar  ones,  descriptive  of  the  gradual  approach 
of  evening  and  the  close  of  day;  but  I  have 
ahready  quoted  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 
Now,  to  what  peculiarities  of  natural  scenery 
and  climate  may  we  trace  these  manifold  and 
beautiful  descriptions,  which,  in  their  truth, 
delicacy,  and  poetic  colouring,  surpass  all  the 
pictures  of  the  kind  in  Tasso,  Guarini^  Boscan, 
Garcilasso,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  of  the  south  of  Europe  ?    Doubt- 
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less,  to  the  rural  beauty  which  pervades  the 
English  landscape,  and  to  the  long  morning  and 
evening  twilight  of  a  northern  climate. 

Still,  with  all  this  taste  for  the  charms  of  rural 
description  and  sylvan  song,  pastoral  poetry  has 
never  been  much  cultivated,  nor  much  admired, 
in  England.     The  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
it  is  true,  enjoyed  a  temporary  celebritj',  but  this 
was  doubtless  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
rank  of  its  author ;   and  though  the  pastorals  of 
Pope  are  still  read  and  praised,  their  reputation 
belongs  in  part  to  their  author*s  youth  at  tlie 
time  of  their  composition.     Nor  is  this  remark- 
able.      For   though   the  love  of  rural  ease  is 
characteristic  of  the  English,  yet  the  rigors  of 
their  climate  render  their  habits  of  pastoral  life 
any  thing  but  delightful.      In  the  mind  of  an 
Englishman,  tlie  snowy  fleece  is  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  weaver's  shuttle  than  with 
the  shepherd's  crook.     Horace  Walpole  has  a 
humorous  passage  in  one  of  his  letters,  oo  die 
affectation  of  pastoral  habits  in  England.     'Mn 
short,"  says  he,  *'  every  sumaier  one  lives  in  a 
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State  of  mutiny  and  murmuTi  and  I  have  found 
the  reason ;  it  b  because  we  will  affect  to  have 
a  sommer,  and  we  have  no  title  to  any  such 
thing.     Our  poets  learned  their  trade  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  so  adopted  the  terms  of  their  masters. 
They  talk  of  shady  groves,  purling  streams, 
and  cooling  breezes;  and  we  get  sore  throats 
and  agues  by  attempting  to  realise  these  visions. 
Master  Damon  writes  a  song  and  invites  Miss 
Chloe  to  ezyoy  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  and  the 
deuce  a  bit  have  we  of  any  such  thing  as  a  cool 
evening.     Zephyr  is  a  north-east  wind   that 
makes   Damon   button   up  to  the  chin,    and 
pinches  Chbe*s  nose  till  it  is  red  and  blue ;  and 
they  cry,  7%ir  U  a  bad  summer  ! — as  if  we  ever 
had  any  other*   The  best  sun  we  have  is  made  of 
Newcastle  coal«  and  I  am  determined  never  to 
reckon  upon  any  other.**    On  the  ocntrary,  the 
poetry  of  the   Italians,  the   Spanish  and  the 
Portuguese  is  redolent  of  the  charms  of  pasto- 
toral  indolence  and  enjoyment ;  for  they  inhabit 
countries  in  which  pastoral  life  is  a  reality,  and 
not  a   fiction, — where   the    winter's   sun  will 
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almost  make  you  seek  the  shade,  and  the  sum- 
mer nights  are  mild  and  beautiful  in  the  open 
air.  The  babbling  brook  and  cooling  breeze 
are  luxuries  in  a  southern  clime,  where  you 


'  See  the  sun  set,  sure  hell  rise  to-morrow. 

Not  through  a  misty  morning  twiokling,  weak  is 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye,  in  maudlin  sorrow. 
But  with  all  Heaven  t*  himself/ 


A  love  of  indolence  and  a  warm  imagination 
are  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South. 
These  are  the  natural  effects  of  a  soft  voluptuous 
climate.     It  is  there  a  luxury  to  let  the  body  lie 
at  ease,  stretched  by  a  fountain  in  the  lazy  still- 
ness of  a  summer  noon,  and  sufier  the  dreamy 
fancy  to  lose  itself  in  idle  revery,  and  give  a 
form  to  the  wind,  and  a  spirit  to  the  shadow  and 
the  leaf.     Hence  the  prevalence  of  personifica- 
tion and   the  exaggerations  of  figurative   lan- 
guage, so  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  southern 
nations.     As  an  illustration,  take  the  following 
sonnet  from  the  Spanish — it  is  addressed  to  a 
mountain  brook : — 
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Liugh  of  the  mountaia ! — lyre  of  bird  and  tfee  1 
Mirror  of  morn,  and  garniture  of  fields ! 
The  toul  of  April,  that  so  gently  yields 

The  rose  and  jasmine  bloom,  leaps  wild  in  thee! 

'     Although,  where'er  thy  devious  current  strays 

The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  and  stiver  teems. 
To  me  thy  clear  proceeding  brighter  seems 
Than  golden'  sands,  that  charm  each  shepherd's  gain. 

How  without  guile  thy  bosom,  all  transparent 
As  the  pure  crystal,  lets  the  curious  eye 
lliy  secrets  scan,  thy  smooth  round  pebbles  count ! 
How,  without  malice  murmuring,  glides  thy  current  t 
O  sweet  simplicity  of  days  gone  by ! 
I'hou  sbunnest  the  haunts  of  man,  to  dwell  in  limpid  fount ! 

I  will  pursue  these  considerations  no  longer. 
What  has  already  been  said  will  illustratei  per- 
haps superficially,  but  sufficiently  for  my  present 
purpose,  the  influence  of  natural  scenery  and 
climate  upon  the  character  of  poetical  composi- 
tion. It  will  at  least  show,  that  in  speaking  of 
this  influence  1  have  not  spoken  at  random  and 
without  a  distinct  meaning.  Similar  and  more 
copious  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  Tarious 
other  external  circumstances  on  national  litera* 
ture  might  here  be  given.  But  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  go  into   details :    they  will  naturally 

you  11.  ' 
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suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  reflect- 
in  i^  reader. 

I    could  wish,  then,  that    our   native    poets 
would  give  a  more  national  character  to  their 
writings.     In   order  to   effect   this,  they  have 
only  to  write  naturally,  to  write  from  their  own 
feelings  and  impressions,  from  the  influence  of 
what   they  see  around  them ;  and  not  from  any 
preconceived  notions  of  what  poetry  ought  to  be, 
rautrht  by  reading   many   books  and  imitating 
iuany  models.     This  is   peculiarly  true  in  de- 
scriptions   of    natural  scenery.     In   these,    let 
us    have   no    more  skylarks    and  nightingales. 
For  us  they  warble  in  books  alone.     A  painter 
might  as  well  introduce  an  elephant  or  a  rhino- 
cerous  in  a  New-England  landscape.     I  would 
not  restrict  a  poet  in  the  choice  of  his  subjc?cts, 
or  the  scenes  of  his  story ;  but  when  he  sings 
under  an  American  sky,  and  describes  a  native 
landscape,  let  the  description  be  gi-aphic,  as  if  it 
had  been  seen,  and  not  imagined.     The  figures 
and  imagery  of  poetry  should  be  characteristic, 
as  if  (bawn  from  nature,  and  not  from  V>ooks. 
Of  this  there  are  constantly  recurring  example^ 
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in  the  language  of  our  North  American  Indiana* 
We  all  recollect  the  last  words  of  Pushmataha^ 
the  Choctaw  chief,  who  died  at  Washington  a  few 
years  ago.    **  1  shall  die,  but  you  will  return  to 
your  l»«thren.    As  you  go  along  the  paths,  you 
will  see  the  flowers  and  hear  the  birds;  but 
Pushmataha  will  see  them  and  hear  them  no 
more.    When  you  come  to  your  home,  they  will 
ask  you,  Where  is  Pushmataha?  and  you  will 
say  to  them,  He  is  no  more !    They  will  hear 
the  tidings  like  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  a  mighty 
oak  in  the  stillness  ef  the  wood.**    More  attention 
on  the  part  of  our  writers  to  these  particulars 
would  give  a  new  and  delightfiil  expression  to 
the  face  of  our  poetry.    The  whole  secret  lies  in 
Sidney*s  maxim,  **  Look  in  thy  heart  and  write/* 
But  the  difficulty  is,  thai  instead  of  coming  for- 
ward as  bold  original  thinkers,  our  poets  have 
imbibed  the  degenerate  spirit  of  modern  English 
verse.    They  have  hitherto  been  imitators  either 
of  decidedly  bad,  or  of,*  at  best,  very  indifibrent 
models.    It  has  been  the  fashion  to  write  strong 
lines, — ^to  aim  at  point  and  antithesis.     Thb  luis 
made  them  turgid  and  extravagant.     Instead  of 
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ideas,  they  give  us  merely  the  signs  of  ideas. 
They  erect  a  great  bridge  of  words,  pompous 
and  imposing,  where  there  is  hardly  a  drop  of 
tliought  to  trickle  beneath.*  Is  not  he  who 
thus  apostrophizes  the  clouds,  "Ye  posters  of 
of  the  wakeless  air  !" — almost  as  extravagant  as 
the  Spanish  poet  who  calls  a  star  a  "  burning 
doubloon  of  the  celestial  bank  ?" 

This  spirit  of  imitation  has  spread  far  and  wide. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  what  an  aping  of  Lord  By- 
ron exhibited  itself  throughout  the  country !  It 
was  not  an  imitation  of  the  brighter  characteris- 
tics of  his  intellect,  but  a  mimicry  of  his  sullen 
misanthropy  and  irreligious  gloom.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  bugbear  of  Lord  Byron's  name, 
nor  figuratively  to  disturb  his  bones ;  still  I  can- 
not but  express  my  belief,  that  no  writer  has  done 


•  As  Spenser  .says,  in  lii»  "  Tears  of  the  Muses/*— 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoarded  hideously. 
With  horrid  sound,  though  having  little  Kuse, 
Tliey  think  to  be  chief  prai<e  of  poetry  ; 
And  thereby  wanting  true  inteligence. 
Have  marr'd  the  face  of  goodly  poesie, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasie. 
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more  to  corrupt  the  Kterary  taste,  as  well  as  the 
moral  principle  of  our  country,  than  the  author 
of  Childe  Harold.*  Minds  that  could  not 
understand  his  beauties,  could  imitate  his  great 
and  glaring  defects,  souls  that  would  not  fathom 
his  depths  could  grasp  the  straw  and  bubbles 
that  floated  upon  the  agitated  surface,  until  at 
length  every  city,  town,  and  village  had  its  little 
Byron,  its  self-tormenting  scoffer  at  morality,  its 


*  I  here  tubjoiii  Lord  Byroo't  own  opinion  of  tlie  poetical 
taste  of  the  preaent  age.  It  is  from  a  letter  in  the  second  volume 
of  Moore's  Life  of  Byron.  "  With  regard  to  poetry  in  general, 
I  am  convinced,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  that  he  and  all  of  wt^ 
Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Campbell,  I-*are  all  in  the 
wrong,  one  as  mnch  as  another ;  that  we  are  upon  a  wrong  revu- 
lutionaiy  poetical  system  or  systems,  and  from  which  none  but 
Rogers  and  Crabbe  are  free ;  and  that  the  present  and  next  gene- 
rations will  finally  be  of  this  opinion.  I  am  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  by  having  lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics,  particu- 
larly Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this  way  : — I  took  Moore's  poems 
and  my  own,  and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by  side 
with  Pope's ;  and  1  was  really  astonished  (I  ought  not  to  have 
so)  and  mortified  at  the  inefiUble  distance,  in  point  of  sense, 
learning,  effect,  and  even  imagination,  pasaon,  and  invention, 
between  the  Queen  Ann's  man  and  us  of  the  lower  empire*  De- 
pend upon  It,  it  is  all  Honoe  then,  and  Claudian  now,  among 
us;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  I  would  mould  myself  ac* 
cordingly." 
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gloomy   misanthropy  in   song.      Happily,  this 
noxious   influence  has    been  in  some  measure 
checked   and    counteracted   by  the  writings  of    . 
Wordsworth,  whose  pure  and  gentle  philosophy 
has  been  gradually  gaining  the  ascendency  over 
the  bold  and  visionary  speculations  of  an  un- 
healthy imagination.     The  sobriety,    and,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  the  republican  simplicir^- 
of  his  poetry  are  in  unison  with  our  moral  and 
political  doctrines.     But  even  Wordsworth,  with 
all  his  simplicity  and  diction  and  exquisite  moral 
feeling,  is  a  very  unsafe  model  for  imitation  ;  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  observe  how  invariably  those 
wlio    have  imitated  him  have  fallen  into  tedious 
iiiaunerism.    As  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted 
hat  all  men  receive  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a 
complexion  from  those  with  whom  they  are  con- 
versant, the  writer  who  means  to  school  him- 
self to  poetic  composition — we  mean  so  far  a> 
regards  style  and  diction — should  be  very  care- 
ful what  authors  he  studies.     He  should  leave 
the  present  age,  and  go  back  to  the  olden  time. 
He  should  make,  not  the  writings  of  an  indivi- 
dual, but  the  whole  body  of  English  classical 
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literature,  his  study.  There  is  a  strength  of 
expression,  a  clearness,  and  force,  and  raciness 
of  thought  in  the  elder  English  poets,  which  we 
may  look  for  in  vain  among  those  who  flourish 
in  these  days  of  verbiage.  Truly  the  degene- 
racy of  modern  poetry  is  no  school-boy  decla- 
mation !  The  stream  whose  &bled  fountain 
gushes  firom  the  Grecian  mount  flowed  brightly 
through  those  ages,  when  the  souls  of  men 
stood  forth  in  the  rugged  freedom  of  nature, 
and  gave  a  wild  and  romantic  character  to  the 
ideal  landscape.  But  in  these  practical  days, 
whose  spirit  has  so  unsparingly  levelled  to  the 
even  surfiice  of  utility  the  bold  irregularities  of 
human  genius,  and  lopped  off  the  luxuriance  of 
poetic  feeling,  which  once  lent  its  grateful  shade 
to  the  haunts  of  song,  that  stream  has  spread 
itself  into  stagnant  poob,  which  exhale  an  un- 
healthy atmosphere,  while  the  party-coloured 
bubbles  that  glitter  on  its  sur&ce  show  the 
corruption  from  which  they  spring. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  give  an 
efieminate  and  unmanly  character  to  our  litera- 
ture is  the  precocity  of  our  writers.    Premature 
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exhibitions  of  talent  are  an  unstable  foundation 
whereon  to  build  a  national  literature.  Roger 
Ascham,  the  schoolmaster  of  princes,  and  the 
prince  of  schoolmasters,  has  well  said  of  pre- 
cocious minds — "  They  be  like  trees  that  showe 
forth  faire  blossoms  and  broad  leaves  in  spring 
time,  but  bring  out  small  and  not  long-lasting 
fruit  in  harvest  time;  and  that  only  such  as  fall 
and  rott  before  they  be  ripe,  and  so  never  or 
seldome  come  to  any  good  at  all."  It  is  natural 
that  the  young  should  be  enticed  by  the  wreaths 
of  literary  fame,  whose  hues  are  so  passing 
beautiful  even  to  the  more  sober-sighted,  and 
whose  flowers  breathe  around  them  such  exqui- 
site perfumes.  Many  are  deceived  into  a  mis- 
conception  of  their  talents  by  the  indiscreet  and 
indiscriminate  praise  of  friends.  They  think 
themselves  destined  to  redeem  the  glory  of  their 
age  and  country, — to  shine  as  "  bright  parti- 
cular stars ;"  but  in  reality  their  genius 

'  Is  like  the  glow-worm's  light  the  apes  so  wonder'd  at. 
Which,  when  they  gather'd  sticks  and  laid  upon  *t. 
And  blew, — and  blew, — turn'd  tail  and  went  out  presently.' 

I  have  sketched  the  portrait  of  modem  poetry 
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in  raXh&t  gloomy  coloiB ;  for  I  really  think  that 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  published  in  this 
book-writing  age  ought  injustice  to  suffer  the 
fiita  of  the  children  of  Thetis,  whose  immorta- 
lity was  tried  by  fire.  I  hope,  however,  that 
ere  long  some  one  of  our  more  gifted  bards  will 
throw  his  fetters  off,  and  relying  on  himself 
akme,  fiithom  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind,  and 
bring  up  rich  pearls  firom  the  secret  depths  of 
thought. 

I  will  conclude  these  suggestions  to  our  na- 
thre  poets,  by  quoting  Ben  Jonson's  Ode  to 
Himself  which  I  address  to  each  of  them  indi- 
vidually. 

Where  dost  thou  careless  lie, 

Buried  in  ease  and  sloth  ? 
Knowledge  that  sleeps  doth  die ; 
And  this  securitie 

It  it  the  common  moth 
That  eats  on  wits  and  arte,  and  quite  destroyt  them  both. 

Are  aU  the  Aonian  springs 

Dried  ap  t  lies  Thespia  watte  ? 
Doth  Clarios'  harp  want  stringe, 
That  not  a  njmph  now  sings  t 
Or  droop  they  as  disgrac't 
To  set  their  teati  and  bowers  bj  chatt'ring  piet  defac*t  * 
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If  hence  thy  silence  be, 

As  ^is  too  just  a  cause. 
Let  this  thought  quicken  thee, — 
iMinds  that  are  great  and  free 
Should  not  on  fortune  pause  ; 
i  is  (Towne  enongh  to  virtue  still,  her  owne  applause. 

What  though  the  greedy  frie 
Be  taken  with  false  ba^-tes 

Of  worded  balladrie. 

And  thinke  it  poesie  ? 
They  die  with  their  conceits, 
And  only  pitious  scorne  upon  their  folly  waites.* 


•< 
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Ye  who  hftTe  tnced  the  PUgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  je  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  hissandal-«hoon  and  scallop-shell. 

Childs  Harold. 


These,  &ir  dames  and  courteous  gentlemeni 
are  some  of  the  scenes  and  musings  of  my  pil- 
grimage, when  I  journeyed  away  from  my  kith 
and  kin  into  the  land  of  Outre*Mer.  And  yet 
amid  these  scenes  and  musings — amid  all  the 
novelties  of  the  old  world,  and  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  images  that  were  continually  calling 
my  thoughts    away,    there  were  always  fond 
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regrets  and  longings  after  the  land  of  my  birth, 
lurking  in  the  secret  corners  of  my  heart.  When 
1  stood  by  the  seashore,  and  listened  to  the  me- 
lancholy and  familiar  roar  of  it<;  waves,  it  seemed 
but  a  step  from  the  threshold  of  a  foreign  land 
to  the  fireside  of  home ;  and  when  I  watched 
the  out-bound  sail,  fading  over  the  water's  ed^re, 
and  losing  itself  in  the  blue  mists  of  the  sea,  my 
heart  went  with  it,  and  I  turned  away  fancy-sick 

with  the  blessings  of  home  iind  the  endearments 
of  domestic  love. 

'  I  know  not  liow — but  in  yon  land  of  ro^es. 

My  heart  was  heavy  still ; 
1  start leil  at  the  warbling  nightingale. 

The  zephyr  on  the  iiill. 
They  said  tho  stars  slione  with  a  softer  gleam  : 

It  ioenicd  not  sO  to  me  ! 
In  vain  a  scene  of  beauty  beame<I  around, 

My  thoughts  were  o'er  the  sea.* 

At  times  I  would  sit  at  midnight  in  the  solitude 
of  my  chamber,  and  give  way  to  the  recollection 
of  distant  friends.  How  delighful  it  is  thus  to 
strengthen  within  us  the  golden  threads  that 
unite  our  sympathies  with  the  past !  to  fill  up  as 
it  were,  the  blanks  of  existence  with  the  iniatre> 
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of  those  we  love !  How  sweet  are  these  dreams 
of  home  in  a  foreign  land !  How  calmly  across 
life's  stormy  sea  blooms  that  little  world  of  af{ec- 
tion,  like  those  Hesperian  islses  where  eternal 
summer  reigns,  and  the  olive  blossoms  all  the 
year  round,  and  honey  distills  from  the  hollow 
oak!  Truly,  the  love  of  home  is  interwoven 
with  all  that  is  pure,  and  deep,  and  lasting  in 
earthly  afiection.  Let  us  wander  where  we  may, 
the  heart  looks  back  wkh  secret  longing  to  the 
(laternal  roof.  There  the  scattered  rays  of  affec- 
tion concentrate.  Time  may  enfeeble  them — 
distance  overshadow  them — ^and  the  storms  of 
life  obti-ucts  them  for  a  season :  but  they  will  at 
length  break  through  the  cloud  and  storm,  and 
glow,  burn,  and  brighten  around  the  peaceful 
threshold  of  home ! 

And  now,  farewell !  The  storm  is  over,  and 
through  the  parting  clouds  the  radiant  sunshine 
breaks  upon  my  path.  God*s  blessing  upon  you 
for  your  hospitality.  I  fear  I  have  but  poorly 
repaid  it  by  these  tales  of  my  pilgrimage ;  and 
I  bear  your  kindness  meekly,  for   I  come  not 
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like  Theudas  of  old,  "  boasting  myself  to  be 
somebody." 

Farewell !  My  prayer  is,  that  I  be  not  among 
you  as  the  stranger  at  the  court  of  Busiris ;  tliat 
your  God-speed  be  not  a  thrust  that  kills. 

Pax  vobiscum !  The  pilgrim's  benison  upon 
this  honourable  company. 
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Heart,  take  thine  ease, — 
Men  hard  to  please 

Thou  haply  mighut  offend ; 
Though  some  speak  ill 
Of  thee,  some  will 

Say  better ; — ^there's  an  end. 

IIeyun. 


My  pilgrimage  is  finished.  I  have  come 
home  to  rest ;  and  recording  the  time  passed,  I 
have  fulfilled  these  things,  and  written  them  in 
this  book,  as  it  would  come  into  my  mind, — 
for  the  most  part  when  the  duties  of  the  day 
were  over,  and  the  world  around  me  was  hushed 
in  sleep.  The  pen  wherewith  I  write  most 
easily  is  a  feather  stolen  from  the  sable  wing  of 
night.     Even  now,  as  I  record  these  parting 
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words,  it  is  long  past  midnight.  The  morning 
watches  Jjave  begun.  And  as  I  write,  the 
melancholy  thought  intrudes  upon  me. — To 
what  end  is  all  this  toil  ?  Of  what  avail  these 
midnight  vigils  ?  Dost  thou  covet  fame  ?  Vain 
dreamer  !  A  few  brief  days — and  what  will  the 
busy  world  know  of  thee?  Alas!  this  little 
book  is  but  a  bubble  on  the  stream;  and 
although  it  may  catch  the  sunshine  for  a  mo- 
ment, yet  it  will  soon  float  down  the  sw*ift- 
rushing  current,  and  be  seen  no  more ! 


THE    END. 
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Shoe  jMac,  Fleet  Street. 


